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PREFACE. 


With  this  volume  ends  the  record  of  two  and  a  half 
years  of  travel,  which  was  commenced  in  the  "  Journey- 
to  Central  Africa,"  and  continued  in  the  "  Lands  of  the 
Saracen."  In  bringing  his  work  to  a  close,  the  author 
cannot  avoid  expressing  his  acknowledgment  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  those  portions  of  his  narrative  already 
published— an  interest  which  has  justified  him  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope 
that  he  will  again  be  received  at  the  same  firesides  as  a 
gossip  and  companion,  not  as  a  bore. 

Although  the  entire  travels  herewith  presented  em- 
brace India,  China,  Japan,  the  Loo-Choo  and  Bonin 
Islands,  and  the  long  homeward  voyage  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  they  were  all  accomplished  in  the  space 


of  a  year.  Hence,  some  of  ray  descriptions  ra;iy  bear 
the  marks  of  haste,  and  I  may,  occasionally,  have  found- 
ed a  judgment  on  the  first  rapid  impressions,  which  a 
greater  familiarity  with  the  subject  might  not  have  con- 
firmed. I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  objections  of  this 
kind,  that  I  have  conscientiously  endeavored  to  be  cor- 
rect and  impartial,  and  that,  in  preparing  this  work  for 
the  press,  I  have  carefully  tested  the  original  impressions 
recorded  on  the  spot,  by  the  truer  images  which  slowly 
ripen  in  the  memory,  and  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
experience. 


The  portions  of  the  hook  devoted  to  India  and  China 
are  as  complete  as  the  length  of  my  stay  in  those  coun- 
tries allowed  me  to  make  them.  The  account  of  my 
visit  to  Loo-Choo  and  Japan,  however,  is  less  full  and 
detailed  than  I  could  have  wished.  In  accordance  with 
special  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  journals  to  the  Department, 
at  the  close  of  my  connection  with  the  Expedition.  It 
was  understood  that  they  would  be  retained  and  em- 
ployed in  the  compilation  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Expe- 
dition, now  being  prepared  by  order  of  Congress.  As 
my  accounts  of  the  most  interesting  events  which  I  wit- 
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nefised  had  already  been  published,  and  were  therefore 
common  property,  I  made  application  to  Government 
for  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  copy  portions  of  my 
journal — especially  that  part  relating  to  Loo-Choo — 
which  would  have  enabled  me  to  supply  the  links  be- 
tween the  published  accounts :  but  my  request  was  per- 
emptorily denied.  My  papen  will  no  doubt  be  restored 
to  me,  after  the  completion  of  the  Government  work : 
otherwise,  like  John  Ledyard,  in  a  precisely  similar  case, 
I  shall  have  the  alternative  of  an  unusually  tenacious 
memory. 

During  my  journeys  and  voyages  in  those  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  I  was  treated  with  great  kindness 
and  hospitality  by  the  English  and  American  merchants 
and  officials  established  there,  and  received  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  plans,  which  I  take  sincere  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging.  I  desire,  especially,  to  return 
ray  thanks  to  Commodore  Perry,  to  whose  kindness  I 
was  indebted  for  the  most  interesting  portion  of  my 
experiences  ;  to  the  Hon.  Humphrey  Marshall,  late  U.  S. 
Commissioner  to  China  ;  to  Capt.  Buchanan,  U.  S.  N. ; 
to  Edward  Cunningham,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at 
Shanghai ;  to  Henry  G.  Keene,  Esq.,  of  the  E.  I.  Com- 
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pany's  Civil  Service,  and  Capt.  B.  Baird  Smith,  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers  ;  and  to  the  American  Missionaries  in 
India  and  China,  from  all  of  whom  I  received  every 
assistance  in  their  power. 


B.  T. 


New  Yobk,  August,  1855. 
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THE     OVERLAND     ROUTE     TO     INDIA. 


Leaving  Gibraltar— Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean— Landing  at  Alexandria— Dbtribo- 
tion  of  Passenger*— A  Cloudy  Day  in  Egypt— A  Joyful  Meeting— The  Desert  Vans — 
We  Start  for  Sues — Cockney  Fears — The  Road  and  Station  -houses — Suez— Transfer  to 
the  India  Steamers— Our  Passengers  and  Crew — The  Mountains  of  Horeb— Red  Sea 
Weather  and  Scenery— A  Glimpse  of  Mocha— The  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb—  An  Ex- 
tinct Hadea— The  Fortress  of  Aden— Arrival— The  Somali— Ride  to  the  Old  Town  - 
Population  of  Aden— Temperature— The  Fortifications— The  Track  of  the  AngW 
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proach to  India— Land ! — The  Ghauts  of  Malabar — Arrival  at  Bombay. 

My  passage  to  Bombay  had  been  secured  a  month  before; 
the  ticket  was  in  my  pocket ;  the  horses  I  had  ridden  from 
Granada  had  gone  back  under  charge  of  Jose,  my  merry 
guide  and  groom;  and  finally,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1852,  the  mail  steamer  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria,  two 
days  overdue,  was  signalled  from  the  top  of  Gibraltar  Rock- 
There  was  no  tie  to  bind  me  to  Europe :  my  travelling  trunk 
was  already  packed,  my  bill  paid,  and  the  needful  stock  of 
Gibraltar  cigars  laid  in.     My  face  was  turned  eastward  once 
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more,  but  I  looked  beyond  the  Orient,  to  those  elder  lands  of 
India  and  Cathay,  where  the  sun  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece 
first  rose.  Long  before  the  outward-bound  passeugCTs  had 
finished  their  rambled  iu  the  Alameda,  I  went  out  the  water- 
gate  of  the  town,  and  the  sunset-gun  found  me  impatiently 
pacing  the  duck  of  the  Haddington. 

Our  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean  was  a  dreary  one,  and 
without,  any  incident  worthy  of  being  recorded.  There  were 
u  hundred  iiud  seventy  passengers  on  board,  and  the  cabina 
fore  and  aft  were  stowed  as  closely  as  the  steerage  of  an  emi- 
grant ship.  The  raw,  gusty  weather  we  encountered,  made 
our  quarters  doubly  disagreeable,  while,  owing  to  the  comforta- 
ble indifference  of  the  officers,  nothiugwas  done  to  alleviate  the 
annoyance.  Iu  fact,  it  required  symptoms  of  incipient  ship- 
fever,  and  the  strong  protest  of  a  few  resolute  passengers,  to 
procure  for  us  the  Bnuple  relief  of  a  wind-sail  in  the  cabin. 
The  fare  resembled  tlint  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamers,  during 
the  first  year  of  their  establishment;  and  the  price  of  pansiige 
was  iu  about  the  same  ratio.  The  Peninsular  aud  Oriental 
Company,  like  all  great  monopolies,  is  a  model  of  meanness. 

We  rail  along,  under  the  lee  of  the  Spanish  Mountains,  to 
Cape  de  Unite,  then  crossed  to  the  Barbary  Coast,  which  we 
skirted  to  Cape  Bon,  catching  now  and  then  a  rainy  glimpse 
of  the  distant  Atlas,  touched  at  Malta,  aud  after  a  voyage  of 
eleven  days — time  enough  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic— took 
a  pilot  off  Alexandria,  at  daybreak  on  the  8th  of  December. 
I  looked  upon  the  crowd  of  windmills  on  the  Cape  of  Figs, 
the  light-house  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  and  Pompey's  Pillar 
in  the  distance,  with  almost  the  feeling  of  one  returning  to 
his  native  land.      A  clear,  balmy  Egyptian   morning  welcomed 
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hb  after  the  gales  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  anchor  had 
not  been  dropped  five  minutes  before  the  passengers  began  to 
make  for  the  shore.  We  left  our  baggage  in  a  heap  upon  the 
deck,  with  the  assurance  that  we  should  find  it  again,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Suez.  The  Egyptian  Transit  Company  has  published 
yery  strict  regulations,  limiting  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth 
of  trunks  and  portmanteaus  to  be  conveyed  across.  I  scrupu- 
lously arranged  my  baggage  according  to  these  rules,  but 
found,  on  reaching  Alexandria,  that  nobody  else  had  done  so, 
and  that  packages  of  treble  the  prescribed  dimensions  were 
accepted  and  forwarded  without  objection.  Only  two  cwt. 
are  allowed  free,  extra  baggage  to  India  being  charged  at  the 
rate  of  £60  ($300)  per  ton.  Several  of  my  fellow-passengers 
paid  from  £10  to  £20  for  over- weight. 

The  day  before  our  arrival,  a  meeting  of  the  passengers 
was  held,  in  order  to  decide  by  lot  their  respective  places  in 
the  omnibus  vans  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  As  each  van  held  six 
persons,  and  there  were  enough  of  us  to  fill  twenty-eight  vans, 
we  formed  ourselves  into  as  many  parties  of  six  each,  appoint- 
ing one  of  the  number  to  draw.  Those  parties,  for  instance, 
who  drew  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  were  sent  off  in  the 
first  steamer  from  Alexandria,  and  the  first  batch  of  vans 
from  Cairo,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  in  Suez  for  the  more 
fortunate  drawers  of  the  last  numbers,  who  thus  gained  a  lit- 
tle time  in  the  former  cities.  As  my  party  had  drawn  one 
of  the  last  vans,  we  had  the  whole  day  in  Alexandria,  which 
enabled  us  to  get  our  letters  and  papers  from  home,  refresh 
ourselves  with  a  Turkish  bath,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  choice 
Latakieh  for  the  Indian  part  of  the  voyage.  The  hotels  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  more  than  a  hundred  passengers  fro* 
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India  having  been  waiting  sis  days  for  our  arrival.  We 
barely  succeeded  in  finding  seats  at  Key's  Hotel  d'Europe. 
The  arched  entrance  resembled  a  bazaar ;  venders  of  tobacco, 
whips,  tarbooshes,  pipe?,  shawls,  &c,  thronged  on  all  sides, 
and  the  clamor  of  the  donkey-boys  was  something  terrible  to 
the  uninitiated.  I  found  a  number  of  acquaintances  among 
the  motley  multitude,  most  of  whom  not  only  remembered 
my  face,  but  my  name  also,  hailing  me  with  :  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,  0  Kowadji  T !  you  are  welcome  back  I  " 

At  the  appointed  hour,  we  went  on  board  the  barge,  in  the 
Mahmoudieli  Canal,  and  were  toweJ.  off  by  a  small  steamer. 
In  the  sweet,  mild  air  of  the  evening,  we  eat  on  deck,  watch- 
ing the  palm-trees  by  starlight,  till  it  grew  chilly  and  damp 
with  the  heavy  night-dews.  We  then  went  below,  and  spread 
ourselves  out  on  some  bare  tables  and  benches,  until  2  A.  M., 
when  we  reached  Atfeh.  Here  a  better  steamer  was  waiting 
for  us.  The  transfer  was  soon  made,  and  in  another  hour  wo 
were  breasting  the  current  of  the  glorious  old  Nilo — the 
river  of  rivers.  The  morning  was  cold  and  gray,  and  wo  had 
a  dark,  rainy,  disagreeable  day.  I  had  never  known  such 
weather  in  Egypt.  In  fact,  until  an  hour  before  sunset,  when 
the  clouds  broke  away,  it  was  neither  Egypt  nor  the  Nile. 
The  leaves  of  the  palm-trees  were  all  blown  one  way,  the  Fel- 
lahs lay  in  their  huts  for  shelter,  scarcely  a  boat  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  river,  the  camels  and  Bedouins  vanished  from  tho 
horizon  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  the  dull,  brown,  opaque 
flood  lost  all  of  the  mystery  and  solemnity  of  its  character. 

It  was  after  dark  before  wc  reaohad  tin.-  Barrage,  at  the  point 
of  the  Delta.  Our  Arab  firemen  heaved  the  wood  into  their 
furnaces,  until  the  chimney  was  red-hot,  and  a  great  mass  of 
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scarlet  flame,  pouring  oat  of  the  top,  flapped  and  snapped  in 
the  wind  like  a  Moslem  banner.  On  we  went,  throwing  aside 
the  turbid  wares,  past  the  glimmering  lights  of  Shoobra  and 
the  dim  minarets  of  Boulak,  till  the  ruddy  glare  of  torches 
on  the  Transit  Wharf  announced  the  end  of  our  voyage. 
Here,  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  carpet- 
bags, as  no  baggage  is  allowed  in  the  Desert  vans.  This  mat- 
ter settled,  we  got  into  the  omnibus,  drove  up  the  broad 
avenue  of  acacias,  and  into  the  great  square  of  Cairo. 

I  went  with  my  friends  to  the  Hotel  d'Europe,  and  found 
my  old  landlord,  Monsieur  Nolte,  as  fat  and  obliging  as  ever. 
To  my  great  joy,  my  faithful  dragoman,  and  companion  on 
the  White  Nile,  Achmet,  was  in  Cairo,  and  as  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  early  the  next  morning  for  Suez,  I  sent  for  him  im- 
mediately. Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the 
honest  Theban.  We  had  abundance  of  news  for  each  other, 
and  old  experiences  to  talk  over,  and  did  not  separate  until 
loog  after  midnight.  Some  of  my  party,  by  rising  early,  rode 
up  to  the  Citadel  by  sunrise ;  but  I  contented  myself  with  a 
donkey-ride  through  the  Ezbekiyeh,  accompanied  by  Achmet 
and  the  little  shaytan  of  a  donkey-boy  who  served  me  a  year 
before.  I  would  have  given  more  than  I  am  willing  to  confess, 
for  the  sake  of  staying  a  month  in  Egypt.  Cairo,  in  the  win- 
ter, is  one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  in  the  world ;  and  the 
brief  morning  glance  I  had  of  it  brought  back  with  double 
force  the  charms  of  my  past  Oriental  life. 

At  8  o'clock,  I  bade  adieu  to  Monsieur  Nolte,  and 
Achmet  and  the  donkey-boy,  and  took  my  place  in  the  allot- 
ted van.  These  vehicles  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
baker's  cart     They  are  about  six  feet  by  four  in  size,  mount- 
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ed  on  a  single  pair  of  wheels,  and  entered  by  a  door  in  the 
rear.  Each  van  carries  six  persons,  so  you  may  conceive  that 
there  is  very  little  vacant  space.  The  driver  situ  on  a  box  in 
front,  and  an  Arab  assistant  rides  on  the  step  behind.  There 
are  four  horses  to  each,  which  arc  changed  about  every  five 
miles.  The  distance  to  Suez — 84  miles — is  divided  into  six' 
teen  stages,  and  the  usual  length  of  the  journey  ie  sixteen 
hours. 

Our  six  vans,  forming  one  "  batch,"  as  it  is  called,  receive 
their  respective  parties,  and  we  dash  out  of  Cairo  by  the  Suez 
gate.  The  morning  is  exquisitely  mild,  fair,  and  balmy,  and 
the  pahn-groves  of  the  Nile,  on  our  left,  never  looked  more 
beautiful.  Outside  of  the  gate  there  is  an  encampment  of 
several  hundred  tents,  which  we  take  to  be  those  of  the  pil- 
grims preparing  for  their  journey  to  Mecca.  Some  of  the 
party  are  absorbed  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  and  others 
in  Abbas  PaBlia's  white  Italian  palace,  when,  as  we  climb  n 
long,  sandy  rise — the  first  step  of  the  Desert — an  eye  that 
knows  ia  what  direction  to  look,  sees  tho  Fyramids  looming 
large  and  blue,  far  away  over  the  city.  You  can  look  at  noth- 
ing else,  when  you  have  the  Pyramids  iu  your  landscape,  and 
so  we  watch  them  fade,  and  sink,  and  recede,  till  our  horses 
draw  up  at  the  first  station  iu  the  Desert. 

Yes,  this  is  the  Desert :  but  the  young  lady  who  goes  out 
to  be  married  in  India  would  not  have  thought  it.  The  Nils' 
Valley  is  still  in  sight  behind  us;  but  even  looking  toward 
the  Red  Sea,  here  is  a  broad  macadamized  road,  filled  with 
camels,  and  Arabs,  and  donkeys,  to  say  nothing  of  our  six 
rapid  coaches;  two  telegraph  towers  ou  the  sandy  hills;  and 
five  miles  before  iw,  the  station  where  we  shall  again  change 
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hones.  It  is  a  barren,  desolate  country,  certainly;  but  it  is 
not  the  Desert  of  one's  dreams — not  that  silent,  fiery  world  of 
tawny  sand  and  ink-black  porphyry  mountains  in  the  heart  of 
Nubia,  over  which  I  had  travelled  a  year  before. 

I  was  amused  at  seeing  many  of  our  passengers,  immedi- 
ately on  reaching  Alexandria,  wind  great  white  shawls  around 
their  hats,  and  hang  green  veils  over  their  faces.  While 
crossing  the  Desert,  although  the  temperature  was  not  above 
70°  at  noon,  they  persisted  in  doing  the  same  thing,  and  some 
of  them  even  protected  their  eyes  with  spectacles,  although 
there  was  no  glare  that  would  have  made  an  infant  wink. 
According  to  their  ideas,  they  were  in  constant  peril  of  hav- 
ing a  sun-stroke,  or  catching  the  ophthalmia.  My  companions 
in  the  van  were  inured  to  an  Indian  sun,  and  so  we  threw 
aside  all  fears,  and  made  merry  from  one  side  of  the 
Desert  to  the  other.  At  the  fourth  station  we  stopped  an 
hour  to  breakfast.  Here  we  found  a  spacious  two-story  bouse, 
with  a  large  dining-saloon,  divans,  &c,  and  an  excellent 
breakfast  for  thirty  persons  on  the  table.  There  were  several 
neat  bedrooms  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  wish  to 
make  the  journey  more  slowly. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  low  and  monoto- 
nous, and  we  saw  no  mountains  until  we  approached  the  Red 
Sea.  There  are  three  trees  on  the  road— -one  large  and  two 
small  ones,  but  no  wells.  At  the  eighth,  or  half-way  station, 
we  had  dinner,  and  were  allowed  two  hours  rest.  The  meals 
were  all  gotten  up  and  served  by  natives,  the  Transit  Ad- 
ministration being  a  perquisite  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Con- 
sidering that  every  thing  has  to  be  brought  from  Cairo,  they 
were  very  good  indeed.     Opposite  the  Central  Station,  Abbas 


Pasha  built  a  large  palace  on  the  summit  of  a  bill,  where 
he  often  went  to  spend  a  few  (lays  and  breathe  the  healthy 
desert  air.  All  the  supplies,  of  course,  have  to  be  brought 
from  the  Nile — a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  I  approve 
entirely  of  the  Pasha's  taste,  and  should  like  nothing  better 
than  the  use  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  palace  for  a  few 
months.  The  long  white  front  of  the  building,  crowning  a 
naked  range  of  gray  hills,  has  a  striking  effect  when  viewed 
from  the  Suez  road. 

The  sun  set  before  we  left  the  midway  station.  We  drove 
on  in  the  dork,  without  other  incident  than  passing  long 
strings  of  eamels  laden  with  our  baggage,  and  the  specie  and 
mails  for  India.  Now  and  then  some  of  our  teams  would 
come  to  a  halt  in  a  streak  of  deep  sand,  and  this  would  detain 
all  the  others,  for  the  orders  are  very  strict  that  the  vans 
should  keep  together.  There  are  no  ascents  or  descents  on 
the  road  worth  notice.  A  railroad  could  be  constructed  with 
but  moderate  trouble  and  expense." 

An  hour  after  midnight  we  reached  Sue/,  and  were  at 
once  driven  to  the  Government  Hotel,  a  dreary  quadrangular 
building  on  the  Bea-shore.  The  rooms  were  all  filled,  of 
course,  but  we  obtained  a  cotton  quilt  and  part  of  a  bard 
divan  in  the  billiard -room,  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  apiece. 
All  the  baggage  arrived  during  the  night.  Even  the  specie- 
laden  camels,  which  left  Cairo  at  the  same  time  m  ourselves, 


•  Recent  mails  from  the  East  (May,  18531  announce  that  Said  Putin 
has  determined  to  extend  the  Alexandria  and  Cairo  Railroad,  now  nearly 
complete'!,  to  Suez.  If  the  work  is  prosecuted  with  the  same  vigor  u 
heretofore,  the  transit  from  Alexandria  to  the  latter  place,  three  year* 
hence,  will  occupy  but  eight  or  ten  hour* 
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were  at  Sues  early  the  next  morning.  The  two  steamers,  the 
Hindostan  and  Achilles,  lay  at  the  anchorage,  three  miles  off, 
bat  there  was  a  smaller  steamer  in  waiting  to  take  us  out. 
Our  baggage,  tickets,  and  other  preliminaries,  engaged  all  our 
time,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  Suez  except  the  white  quadrangle 
of  the  hotel,  two  ugly  minarets,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mud 
huta.  I  suspect  these  are  about  as  much  as  anybody  sees. 
The  American  flag  was  flying  from  a  lofty  flag-staff,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  Humphrey  Marshall,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  to  China,  who  was  on  board  the  Hindostan.  I 
took  leave  of  a  number  of  good  friends,  who  were  bound  to 
Madras,  Calcutta,  and  China,  and  went  on  board  the  Achilles. 
The  day  was  excessively  hot  and  sultry,  and  the  Captain  of 
our  steamer  received  a  sun-stroke  while  on  shore,  from  the 
offects  of  which  he  was  confined  to  his  berth  during  the  whole 
voyage. 

We  weighed  anchor  about  10  o'clock  the  same  evening, 
the  Hindostan  having  left  an  hour  before  us.  Our  passen- 
gers were  between  seventy  and  eighty  in  number,  and  as  the 
Achilles  rated  less  than  a  thousand  tons,  we  were  crowded 
rather  too  much  for  comfort,  though  in  all  respects  we  fared 
better  than  we  did  on  board  the  Haddington.  The  stewards 
were  mostly  Hindoos,  the  sailors  the  same,  the  cooks  two  Por- 
tuguese and  a  Chinaman,  and  the  firemen  hideous,  monkey- 
faced  negroes  from  Mozambique.  Among  the  passengers  were 
a  Portuguese  General,  the  Governor  of  Mozambique,  a  Turkish 
Bey,  Ambassador  to  Yemen,  and  a  Transvlvaman,  who  for 
fifteen  years  was  Court  Physician  to  rlunjcet  Singh  at 
Lahore,  and  was  then  bound  for  Cashmere  and  Thibet. 
Amid  such  a  motley  gathering  of  character  and  nationalities, 
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there  was  no  lack  of  diversion.  For  myself,  when  I  drank 
Bombay  water,  ate  real  curry,  hailed  the  waiter  as  "  khit- 
inudgar ! "  and  was  addressed  by  him  as  "  sahib !  "  I  felt  that 
I  was  already  in  India. 

The  morning  showed  us  the  shores  of  Egypt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  red  mountains  of  the  Sinaitie  Peninsula  on  the 
other.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  is  so  narrow  that  you  have  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  both  shores,  alike  hopelessly  sterile,  but  en- 
chanting in  outline  and  color.  The  thousand-fold  shadows  of 
those  sandstone  mountains,  tinted  with  the  fairest  rose,  pur- 
ple, and  violet  hues,  are  penciled  with  the  delicacy  of  a  min- 
iature painting.  The  loftier  range  of  Iloreb,  which  rises 
inland,  presents  a  sharp,  serrated  outline.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I  saw  the  peak  of  Sinai,  but  the  ship's 
officers  insisted  that  it  was  not  visible  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
In  addition  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  scone,  the  shores 
had  a  grand  continental  significance.  Here  was  Africa,  there 
Asia.  Like  the  Bosphorus  which  parts  Kuropc  and  Asia,  or 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  Africa  confronts  Europe,  this 
part  of  the  Red  Sea  possesses  a  grandeur  beyond  that  which 
Nature  gives  it. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  Has  Mohammed,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Peninsula  where  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  joins  that 
of  Suez.  We  then  lost  eight  of  the  Arabian  shore,  while 
only  the  higher  peaks  of  the  mountains  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia  were  visible.  On  the  13th,  we  entered  tbo 
tropics,  and  each  day  thenceforth  showed  a  inarBed  increase 
of  temperature.  By  the  noon  observation  on  tie  following 
day,  we  were  in  Lat.  21°  30',  off  the  port  of  Djidda,  and  not 
more  than  a  hundred  lu'da;  in  a  straight  line,  from  Mecca — 
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probably  the  nearest  approach  I  shall  ever  make  to  the  Holy 
City. 

After  passing  St  John's  Islands,  off  the  ancient  port  of 
Berenice,  we  lost  sight  of  both  shores  until  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  when  Djebel  Tor,  or  Teir,  a  lofty  volcanic  island,  ap- 
peared on  the  left  Early  the  next  morning  we  made  Djebel 
Sogheir,  and  ran  along  close  to  its  shores.  It  is  about  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  resembles  a  huge  mass  of  cin- 
ders. Some  palms  were  growing  on  the  northern  slope,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  habitation.  We  had  a  violent  head- 
wind, or  rather  gale,  similar  to  those  which  are  frequently 
met  with  off  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  strong  current  of  air,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
85°  on  deck  and  90°  in  the  cabin.  For  two  or  three  days  we 
had  a  temperature  of  90°  to  95°.  This  part  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
considered  to  be  the  hottest  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  the 
summer  the  air  is  like  that  of  a  furnace,  and  the  bare  red  moun- 
tains glow  like  heaps  of  live  coals.  The  steamers  at  that 
time  almost  invariably  lose  some  of  their  stewards  and  fire- 
men. Cooking  is  quite  given  up,  and  the  panting  and  swel- 
tering passengers  drink  claret  and  water  and  eat  dry  biscuits. 
In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  town  of  Mocha, 
about  ten  miles  distant  It  is  built  on  low  land,  but  a  range 
of  mountains  rises  in  the  background.  With  a  telescope,  I 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  white  citadel,  and  a  long  line  of 
low,  flat-roofed  buildings,  looming  through  the  hot  vapors  of 
the  coast  The  famous  Mocha  coffee  does  not  grow  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  but  is  brought  from  the  valleys  of  the 
interior.  Hodeida,  further  up  the  coast,  is  another  port  for 
its  exportation,  but  the  foreign  trade  of  both  these  places  has 
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been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  Aden.  The  cof- 
fee is  taken  down  to  the  latter  port  in  the  native  coasters,  or 
by  caravans  from  the  interior,  and  there  shipped  for  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  so-called  Mocha  coffee, 
I  am  told,  is  actually  grown  iu  Abyssinia. 

We  now  approached  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Man  deb,  the 
"  Uate  of  Tears,"  which  we  piissed  about  midnight.  The  pas- 
sage for  vessels  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and  not  at  all  dan- 
jrerouB  iu  clear  weather.  The  Arabian  and  Abyssinian  shores 
are  Lilly,  but  not  mountainous.  Had  not  the  weather  been  60 
hazy,  we  should  have  seen  the  lofty  range  of  the  Danakil,  011 
the  Abyssinian  side.  The  latitude  of  the  Straits  is  about 
12LM0',  about  the  same  which  I  had  attained  the  previous 
wiuter,  ou  the  White  Nile. 

Ou  the  next  morning  we  were  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
barren  volcanic  headlands  of  Arabia  Felis  rose  on  our  left, 
point  beyond  point,  till  at  lust  a  larger  atid  loftier  mass  was 
declared  to  be  tlte  Kock  of  Adeu.  The  pale-green  water 
thrmiLdi  which  we  were  sailing  told  of  reefs  and  shoals,  and 
the  ship  made  a  wide  curve  to  the  eastward  before  entering 
the  bay.  The  main  land  of  Arabia  presents  a  level,  sandy 
coaBt,  with  few  indentations,  and  the  Bay  of  Aden  is  formed 
by  two  narrow  peninsulas  which  project  from  it  at  right  angles 
their  extremities  shooting  tip  suddenly  into  clusters  of  black, 
ragged  volcanic  coues,  about  1,500  feet  in  height.  Ni 
scriptiou  can  give  any  idea  of  the  savage  sterility  of  theee 
mountains.  They  are  masses  of  cinders  and  scorise,  glowing 
as  if  with  still  unextinguished  fires,  and  the  air  around  them 
prima  with  the  heat  radiated  from  their  sides.  Their  forms 
exhibit  all  the  i  iolci»:o  of  the  convulsion  which  created  them , 
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fcespt  of  burned  fragments,  cEfls  divided  by  deep  fissures,  and 
sharp,  inaccessible  cones,  shooting  upward  like  congealed 
flames  from  the  rubbish  of  extinct  craters.  Some  profane 
tourist  speaks  of  Aden  as  resembling  "Hell  with  the  fires 
put  out " — a  forcible  simile,  but  very  much  to  the  point. 

The  town  and  fortress  of  Aden  occupy  the  eastern  pe- 
ninsula, which  was  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Lahadj,  in  the 
year  1839,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  treaty.  The  sum  of 
$250,000  was  paid  to  the  Sultan  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  chieftain  prudently  sold  what  was  already  more  than 
half  wrested  from  him.  Nevertheless,  his  son  and  successor 
did  his  best  to  have  the  bargain  annulled,  offering  to  refund 
the  money.  This  was  of  course  rejected,  and  the  place  was 
for  a  number  of  years  exposed  to  assaults  from  the  Arabs  of 
Lahadj,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the  sale,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  colony  on  the  coast.  In  spite  of  all 
precautions,  robbery  and  murder  were  constantly  perpetrated 
in  the  town  and  camp,  until  the  fortifications  on  the  land-sido 
were  completed.  At  present,  there  is  tolerable  security  iuside 
of  the  walls,  but  no  one  ventures  many  miles  into  the  interior, 
unless  attended  by  a  strong  armed  escort.  The  harbor  of 
Aden  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  its  importance  as  a 
point  of  communication  with  the  Indies  seems  to  have  been 
understood  by  the  Turks,  as  there  are  still  the  remains  of  for- 
tifications, which  were  constructed  in  the  time  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent.  The  rock  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  by 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  and  its  highest  point  is  said  to 
be  1 ,800  feet  above  the  sea. 

We  ran  in,  along  the  western  base,  until  on  turning  a  small 
headland,  we  came  upon  a  sheltered  roadstead,  in  which  half  a 
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dozen  English  colliers  and  a  number  of  small  Arab  craft  lay 
at  anchor.  Here  our  own  anchor  dropped,  and  the  ship  was 
presently  surrounded  by  boats  rowed  by  half-naked  blacks, 
some  of  whom  made  themselvra  entirely  so,  and  commenced 
diving  and  splashing  in  the  water,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
shillings  thrown  over  for  them  to  fish  up.  A  few  long,  one- 
Btory  white  houses  and  some  heaps  of  Newcastle  coal  were 
scattered  over  a  level  piece  of  sand,  at  the  head  of  a  cove,  and 
on  a  slight  eminence  towards  tbe  sea  there  was  a  group 
of  cane  huts,  built  in  the  Robinson  Crusoe  style.  On  this 
eminence  there  is  a  sunken  battery,  barely  visible  from  the 
water,  but  said  to  be  strong  enough  to  sink  any  hostile  vessel 
which  may  attempt  to  enter  tbe  harbor.  A  few  days  before 
our  arrival,  a  French  corvette,  which  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  came  into  Aden  with  her  guns  ready  shotted 
and  manned,  in  full  expectation  of  being  fired  upon,  her  com- 
mander supposing  that  Louis  Napoleon  bad  commenced  tbe 
invasion  of  England.  I  went  ashore  in  a  small  boat,  rowed 
by  four  Somali,  or  natives  of  the  African  coast,  near  Cape 
Guardafui.  They  appear  to  be  a  low  variety  of  the  Arab  race, 
having  dark  brown  skius,  deep-set  eyes,  long,  straight  noses, 
and  handsome,  curling  hair.  Tbey  are  less  partial  to  mutton- 
fat  than  the  tribes  on  the  Red  Sea,  but  their  long  locks,  which 
are  naturally  of  a  glossy  blue-black  hue,  are  dyed  bn 
dark  red,  which  imparts  a  goat-like,  eatyric  air  to  their  lank, 
nimble  figures.  Their  language  is*  a  very  bad  Arabic,  which 
I  could  with  difficulty  understand.  No  sooner  bad  wo  lauded 
than  we  were  surrounded  with  the  owners  of  donkeys  and 
horses,  anxious  to  hire  them  to  us  for  a  ride  to  Aden.     The 
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old  town  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  not 
visible  from  the  landing-place. 

I  took  a  horse  and  rode  off  at  once,  followed  by  the  at- 
tendant native.  The  road,  whicb  is  alternately  of  sand  and 
macadamised  volcanic  cinders,  follows  the  curve  of  the  bay 
towards  the  northern  end  of  the  rock,  where  there  is  a  strong 
gate,  affording  the  only  land  communication  with  the  sandy 
Arabian  plains  beyond.  The  natives  are  here  obliged  to  give 
up  their  arms,  owing  to  which  precaution  there  are  now  but  few 
crimes  committed,  in  comparison  with  former  years.  As  I 
rode  along,  between  the  black,  scorched  hills,  and  over  the 
blistering  sand,  amid  the  almost  insupportable  glare  of  white 
noonday  heat,  my  eyes  turned  to  seek  the  dazzling  blue  and 
violet-green  tints  of  the  bay  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  relief. 
After  two  or  three  miles  of  this  travel,  the  road  turned  inland, 
ascending  the  less  abrupt  slopes  of  the  hills.  I  came  at  length 
to  an  artificial  pass,  about  forty  feet  deep,  by  twenty  wide,  cut 
through  the  comb  of  the  central  ridge.  It  was  closed  by  a 
ponderous  double  gateway,  and  the  wall  of  circumvallation 
crossed  by  an  arch.  An  Indian  sepoy  stood  guard  at  the  gate 
as  I  passed  through.  The  road  was  filled  with  Arabs  from  the 
interior,  bringing  camel-loads  of  their  produce  to  market,  and 
with  the  mongrel  natives  of  the  African  coast.  Among  the 
latter  I  readily  distinguished  the  natives  of  Adel,  the  country 
lying  south  of  Abyssinia.  Major  Harris,  in  his  "  Highlands 
of  Ethiopia,"  calls  them  the  " mild-eyed  Adael,"  and  truly 
the  expression  of  their  features  is  feminine  in  its  mildness  and 
gentleness.  They,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  Aden,  speak  Arabic, 
substituting  only  the  Hindoostanee  word  "  sahib "  (master,) 
for  the  "  Howadji  "  of  Egypt 
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Beyond  the  pans,  tlio  town  of  Aden  come  into  view.  It 
lies  in  a  circular  sandy  basin,  almost  enclosed  by  black  moun- 
tains of  volcanic  cinder.  The  buildings,  which  are  spacious 
huts  of  wood,  cane  or  mud,  one  story  in  height,  are  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  dry  bed  of 
a  torrent  which  di  lidcs  the  town,  proves  that  it  sometimes  rains 
at  Aden,  although  I  was  informed  that  a  heavy  fall  of  rail) 
does  not  occur  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  A  new  mosque, 
a  small  Christian  Church,  and  a  tall  tower  (built,  I  believe,  for 
an  observatory),  were  the  only  objects  which  distinguished  them- 
selves amid  the  mass  of  huts.  There  were  two  or  three  feeble 
attempts  at  cultivating  small  square  yards  of  ground,  and 
these  pigmy  specks  of  green  gave  life  and  cheerfulness  to  a 
scene  which  would  otherwise  have  been  depressing  from  its 
utter  desolation.  The  only  water  on  the  peninsula  is  brackish 
and  disagreeable,  aud  is  rarely  used  in  an  uuiuiied  state.  The 
Arabs  bring  a  better  kind  from  the  opposite  headland,  for 
which  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £1.50  per  100  gallons. 
The  only  things  the  place  affords  are  fish  and  oysters;  all 
other  supplies  must  be  imported.  There  ore  a  number  of 
shops  in  the  town,  kept  by  Hindoo  merchants,  and  there  for 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  Parsee,  or  Fire- Worshipper,  wearing 
the  high  chintz  mitre  which  is  peculiar  to  bis  sect. 

I  made  the  tour  of  the  airy  bamboo  huts  on  the  beach, 
where  the  78th  Regiment  was  quartered.  The  soldiers  were 
lounging  lazily  in  the  shade,  for  since  the  wall  of  defence  has 
been  finished,  their  duties  are  very  light  Some  of  the 
officers  had  brought  their  families  with  them,  so  that  there  was  a. 
small  English  community.  The  temperature  of  Aden  ronges 
generally  from  80°  to  90°,  with  a  maximum  of  98°,  and 
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minimum  of  75°,  being  more  equable  than  almost  any  other 
climate  in  the  world.  As  there  is  no  miasma  from  vegetable 
matter,  it  is  considered  healthy.  An  officer  who  had  been 
stationed  there  more  than  four  years,  informed  me  that  out  of 
ninety  men  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  had  only  lost  two. 

I  rode  through  the  bazaar  in  the  native  part  of  the  town. 
The  principal  commodities  were  coarse  cotton  stuffs,  dates, 
sugar,  spices,  and  bad  tobacco.  I  dismounted  at  a  small  coffee 
shop,  but  both  the  coffee  and  the  narghileh  were  so  intolerably 
bad  that  I  gave  them  to  the  nearest  native.  A  large  crowd  of 
Arabs  collected  around  me,  and  the  most  intelligent  of' them 
asked  me  the  news  from  Damascus  and  StambouL  They  said 
there  had  recently  been  war  in  Yemen,  and  that  Shekh  Hos. 
sayn  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  tribes.  Leaving  the  town, 
I  returned  to  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  and  visited 
the  Turkish  Wall,  which  is  the  main  defence  of  the  place,  on 
the  land  side.  The  Rock  of  Aden  resembles  that  of  Gib- 
raltar in  being  attached  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  sand,  but  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken  line  of  pre- 
cipice, as  at  the  latter  place,  the  hills  form  a  crescent,  with 
the  concave  side  toward  the  north.  The  points  of  this 
crescent  are  connected  by  a  powerful  wall,  further  protected 
by  a  deep  moat  and  sloping  glacis,  and  the  heights  at  each  end 
are  crowned  with  batteries.  Immense  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended  on  these  fortifications,  which,  though  far  from  being 
completed,  now  afford  perfect  security  against  foes  by  land. 

The  value  of  Aden  as  a  naval  station  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. It  has  been  called  the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  East," 
perhaps  with  reason,  since,  like  Gibraltar,  it  can  be  of  no  use 
without  a  fleet    At  present,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  im- 
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pregnable,  but  were  it  so,  might  readily  be  starved  into  capit- 
ulation, as  Gibraltar  might  be,  it'  England  should  lose  her 
naval  supremacy.  Nevertheless,  as  a  necessary  station  on 
the  Overland  Route,  its  possession  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  England,  and  it  belongs  to  her  geographically,  B3 
the  Filibusters  say.  The  fortifies tiona  are  most  admirably 
planned.  The  skill  and  genius  exhibited  in  their  design  im- 
pressed me  far  more  than  the  massive  strength  of  Gibraltar. 
I  never  felt  more  forcibly  the  power  of  that  civilization  which 
follows  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  iu  all  its  conquests,  and  takes  root 
in  whatever  corner  of  the  earth  that  race  sets  its  foot.  Here, 
on  the  farthest  Arabian  shore,  facing  the  most  savage  aud 
inhospitable  regions  of  Africa,  were  Law,  Order,  Security, 
Freedom  of  Conscience  and  of  Speech,  and  all  the  material 
advantages  whicii  are  inseparable  from  these,  llerein 
gists  the  true  power  and  grandeur  of  the  race,  and  the  c 
ranee  of  its  final  supremacy. 

The  population  of  Aden,  which  was  little  more  than  1,000 
at  the  time  it  was  acquired  by  England,  now  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  20,000.  It  has  almost  ruined  Mocha  and  the  other 
Arabian  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea,  having  usurped  the  greater 
part  of  their  commerce.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  the  native 
merchants  are  but  too  wilb'ng  to  transfer  their  trade  to  it, 
thereby  escaping  the  burdensome  aud  indiscriminate  duties 
exacted  by  the  Turkish  Government.  The  resident  merchants 
in  Mocha,  Hodeidn  and  Djldda  have  petitioned  the  East  India 
Company  to  establish  Customs  at  Aden,  but  without  effect 

The  Achilles  took  on  board  three  hundred  tons  of  coal, 
and  at  half-past  nine  in  the  ovoning  fired  her  stgual  gun  for 
tbe  passengers  to  come  off.     One  young  lady,  however,  re- 
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mained  nearly  two  hours  longer,  the  steamer  waiting  solely  on 
her  account  Less  consideration  was  „  shown  to  a  luckless 
native,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  one  of  the  boats  and  was  not 
observed  until  we  were  under  way.  He  was  immediately 
thrown  overboard  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  and  left  to  take  his 
chance  of  reaching  the  shore,  which  was  half  a  mile  distant. 
There  was  a  collier  lying  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  but  he 
would  not  be  able  to  get  on  board  of  her  so  late  at  night,  and 
the  forcing  of  him  into  the  sea,  under  the  circumstances, 
showed  a  most  criminal  disregard  of  human  life. 

On  the  following  day,  some  mountains  about  a  hundred 
miles  east  of  Aden  were  in  sight ;  they  were  our  last  view  of 
Araby  the  Blest.  We  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  shore,  and  the  loveliest  tints  of  violet,  lilac  and 
rose-color  concealed  its  sterility.  After  leaving  the  Red  Sea, 
the  temperature  became  a  few  degrees  cooler,  the  thermometer 
showing  80°  at  night,  and  85°  to  87°  at  noon.  The  Indian 
Ocean  was  calm  and  peaceful,  the  violence  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  being  over,  so  that,  although  it  blew  in  our  faces,  it 
only  served  to  freshen  our  nights  and  noons.  We  took  our 
meals  under  an  awning  on  deck,  and  some  of  the  passengers 
preferred  sleeping  there.  Where  this  open-air  life  is  possible 
at  sea,  a  long  voyage  is  endurable— otherwise,  rather  a  thou- 
sand miles  on  land,  than  a  hundred  on  the  waters. 

Our  fare  was  so  much  better  than  that  on  board  the  Had- 
dington, that  we  did  not  complain  much.  The  coffee  and  tea, 
however,  gave  evidence  of  astonishing  skill,  for  I  never  im- 
agined it  possible  that  these  beverages  could  be  so  badly  made. 
The  passengers  were  often  quite  unable  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.     On  the  other  hand  we  had  capital  bread,  the 


baker  being  a  Cliiuamnn,  who  kept  secret  liis  manner  of  pre- 
paring it  The  eurry  was  genuine,  anil  woulJ  have  compen- 
sated for  many  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  On  Christmas 
Pay  wo  had  a  handsome  banquet  on  deck,  and  turkey  was 
liberally  dispensed  to  all  on  board.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
festivities,  the  passengers  dancing  polkas  on  the  quarter-deck, 
the  wild  Africans  yelling  and  clapping  hands  ainid-shipg,  and 
the  sailors  performing  hornpipes  on  the  forecastle. 

The  distance  from  Aden  to  Bombay  is  1,604  miles,  and 
after  baring  been  at  sea  nine  days,  with  a  prospect  of  getting 
out  of  coal,  we  grew  at  last  somewhat  impatient.  Finally, 
on  the  morning  of  the.  27tli  of  December — -precisely  a  month 
after  I  embarked  at  Gibraltar— the  cessation  of  the  monsoon, 
the  sultriness  of  the  air,  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  dove  on  board,  denoted  the  proximity  of  land.  I 
have  rarely  approached  any  country  with  a  keener  interest. 
Scarce  Vano  de  Gama  himself,  after  weathering  the  Cape 
of  Storms,  could  have  watched  lor  the  shores  of  India  with 
more  excited  anticipation.  That  vision  of  gorgeous  Itid,  the 
Empress  far  away  in  the  empurpled  East,  throned  on  the  host 
grandeurs  of  History  and  canopied  by  sublime  tradition, 
about  to  be  confirmed,  or  displaced  for  ever.  Near  at  hand, 
close  behind  the  blue  sea-homon,  lay  that  which  would  either 
heighten  the  fascination  of  her  name,  or  make  it  thenceforth 
but  an  empty  sound  to  the  ear  of  Fancy. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  breathless  heat,  I  keep  watch 
from  one  of  the  paddle-boxes.  At  noon  there  is  a  cry  of 
"  Land !  "  from  the  foremast,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tops  of 
mountains  are  faintly  discernible  on  the  horizon.  These  are 
the  Western  Ghauts,  which  extend  along  the  Malabar  Coast, 
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from  Cape  Comorin  to  Surak  The  island  of  Salsette,  north 
of  Bombay,  next  rises,  and  ere  long  we  distinguish  the  light- 
house, at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  A  considerable  extent 
of  coast,  north  and  south,  is  Visible — the  mountains  picturesque 
and  beautiful  in  their  forms,  and  exhibiting,  in  their  drapery 
of  forests,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  desert  hills  of  Arabia, 
which  we  have  last  seen.  We  are  now  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  city,  the  dwellings  of  the  residents  on  Malabar  Hill, 
and  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  date  trees  which  cover  the 
island.  The  sea  swarms  with  fishing-boats,  and  our  native 
pilot  is  already  on  board.  We  are  signalled  from  the  light- 
house, and  being  five  days  behind  our  time,  are  no  doubt  anx- 
iously looked  for. 

The  Bay  opens  magnificently  as  we  advance.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette  and  the  mainland, 
and  must  be  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length.  Both  shores 
are  mountainous  and  thickly  covered  with  the  palmy  growths 
of  the  tropics.  All  is  confusion  on  board,  and  I  also  must 
prepare  to  set  foot  on  the  land  of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Shiva. 
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Before  reaching  Bombay,  I  had  a  slight  fnrcsh allowing  of 
Indian  life.  The  servants  on  the  steamer  being  all  Indians, 
and  the  passengers  moslly  belonging  to  the  East  India  service, 
many  peculiarities  of  everyday  life  were  already  familiar  to 
me.  I  had  mastered  the  myBterios  of  curry;  I  learned  to 
say  "tiffiu"  instead  of  "lunch;'1  I  became  accustomed  to 
being  addressed  as  "  sahib,"  and  even  ventured  so  far  into 
Hindustani,  as  to  call  out  boldly  at  table :  "pani  do!"  (give 
me  water)  or :  "  saf  bam  a  Jao  !  "  (bring  a  clean  plate).  Thus 
the  first  bloom  of  the  new  land  was  lost  to  me — all  those 
nameless  slight  peculiarities  which  surround  you  with  an  en- 
chanted circle  when  you  first  plunge  yourself  into  another 
climate  and  another  race.      Nevertheless,  there  was  enough 
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left  to  make  my  landing  on  Indian  soil  a  circumstance  of  no 
ordinary  character. 

We  came  slowly  up  the  splendid  bay,  until  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  town.  The  shores  being  low,  nothing  but  an  array 
of  brown  tiled  roofs,  and  a  small  Gothic  spire,  was  visible 
behind  the  crowd  of  vessels  at  anchor.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  islands  of  Elephanta  and  Panwell,  and  the  ranges 
of  the  Mahratta  Ghauts,  were  gorgeously  lighted  up  by  the 
evening  sun.  But  little  time  was  allowed  for  admiring  them ; 
the  anchor  dropped,  and  a  fleet  of  boats,  conveying  anxious 
friends  and  relatives,  gathered  about  us.  The  deck  was 
covered  with  pyramids  of  baggage,  all  was  noise  and  confusion, 
here  shouts  of  joy  and  there  weeping,  here  meeting  and  there 
parting,  many  scenes  of  the  drama  of  life  enacted  at  the  same 
moment  Finding  myself  left  wholly  to  my  own  resources,  I 
set  about  extricating  myself  from  the  bewilderment,  and  ac- 
cepting the  first  native  who  addressed  me,  I  embarked  for  the 
shore  before  the  other  passengers  had  thought  of  leaving. 
"  Rupees,"  said  the  master  of  the  boat,  holding  up  three  of 
his  fingers.  "  Ek"  (one)  I  answered.  Up  went  two  fingers. 
"  Ek"  again ;  and  so  I  went  ashore  for  one.  We  came  to  a 
stone  pier,  with  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the 
water.  The  top  of  it  was  thronged  with  natives  in  white 
dresses  and  red  turbans.  Among  them  were  the  runners  of 
the  hotels,  and  I  soon  found  the  one  I  wanted.  At  a  small 
customs  office  on  the  pier,  my  baggage  was  passed  unexamined, 
on  my  declaring  that  I  had  but  two  pounds  of  Turkish  to- 
bacco. A  line  of  cabs,  buggies  and  palanquins  with  their 
bearers  was  drawn  up  on  the  pier,  and  in  order  to  be  as  Indian 
as  possible,  I  took  one  of  the  latter. 
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It  was  not  a  pleasant  sensation  to  lie  at  full  length  in  a 
cushioned  box,  and  impose  one's  whole  weight  (and  I  am  by 
no  means  a  feather)  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  It  is  a 
conveyanoe  invented  by  Despotism,  when  men's  necks  were 

Ifootstooh,  and  men's  heads  playthings.  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  get  into  it  without  a  feeling  of  reluctance,  as  if  I 
were  inflicting  an  injury  on  my  bearers.  Why  should  they 
groan  and  stagger  under  my  weight,  when  I  have  legs  of  my 
own? — and  yet,  I  warrant  you,  nothing  would  please  them 


less  than  for  me  to  use  those  legs.  They 
shoulders,  on  which  rests  the  pole  to  which  the  palanquin  is 
suspended,  and  go  forward  at  a  slow,  sliding  trot,  scarcely 
bending  their  knees  or  liftiug  their  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  motion  is  agreeable,  yet  as  you  arc  obliged  to  lie  on  your 
back,  you  have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  objects  you  pass. 
You  can  travel  from  one  end  of  India  to  another  iu  this  style, 
but  it  is  an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  conveyance,  and  I 
inado  as  little  use  of  it  as  possible,  in  my  subsequent  journeys. 
As  I  was  borne  along,  1  saw,  through  the  corners  of  my 
eyes,  that  we  passed  over  a  moat  and  through  a  heavy  stone 
gateway.  I  then  saw  the  bottoms  of  a  row  of  Anted  Grecian 
pillars — a  church,  as  I  afterwards  found — then  shops,  very 
much  in  the  European  style,  except  that  (urhaned  Hindoos 
and  mitred  Parsees  stood  in  the  doors,  and  finally  my  bearers 
came  to  a  halt  in  a  wooden  verandah,  where  I  was  received  by 
Mr.  Pallanjee,  the  host  of  the  British  Hotel.  I  was  ushered 
up  lofty  flights  of  wooden  steps  to  the  third  story,  and  in- 
stalled in  a  small  room,  overlooking  a  wide  prospect  of  tiled 
roofs,  graced  here  and  there  with  a.  eoeoa-nnt  or  brah  puim. 
The  partitions  to  the  rooms  did  not  reach  the  ceiling;  there 
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were  no  glasB  windows,  bat  merely  blinds,  and  erery  breese 
that  came,  swept  through  the  whole  house.  The  servants  were 
mostly  Portuguese,  from  Goa,  but  as  India  is  especially  the 
country  of  servant  and  master,  every  person  is  expected  to 
have  one  for  his  own  use.  I  chose  a  tall  Hindoo,  with  one  red 
streak  and  two  white  ones  (the  signs  of  caste)  on  his  forehead, 
who,  for  half  a  rupee  daily,  performed  the  duties  of  guide, 
interpreter,  messenger  and  valet  de  chambre.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  respect  shown  to  Europeans  by  the  native  ser- 
vants. They  go  far  beyond  the  Arab  and  Turkish  domestics 
of  the  East,  or  even  the  slaves  in  Egypt.  No  Russian  serf 
could  have  a  greater  reverence  for  his  lord.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this;  they  are  noted  for  their  fidelity;  the 
ayahs,  or  nurses,  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Bombay,  as  a  city,  presents  few  points  of  interest  to  a 
traveller.  It  is  wholly  of  modern  growth,  and  more  than 
half  European  in  its  appearance.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
— the  Fort,  as  it  is  called,  being  enclosed  within  the  old  Por- 
tuguese fortifications  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  It  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
Outside  of  the  moat  is  a  broad  esplanade,  beyond  which,  on 
the  northern  side,  a  new  city  has  grown  up.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  the  water  of  the  moat 
breeds  mosquitos  and  fevers,  and  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  walls  should  not  have  been  levelled,  long  since.  The  city 
within  the  Fort  is  crowded  to  excess.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  narrow,  dark  and  dirty,  and  as  the  houses  are  frequently  of 
wood,  the  place  is  exposed  to  danger  from  fire.  The  popula- 
tion and  trade  of  Bombay  have  increased  so  much  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  this  keeping  up  of  old  defences  is  a  great 
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So  far  art  the  old  practices  preserved,  that  at 
one  particular  gate,  where  (here  wan  a  powder  magazine  twenty 
years  ago,  do  person  is  permitted  to  smoke.  Southward  of 
the  Fort  is  &  tongue  of  laud — formerly  the  island  of  Colalia, 
but  now  connected  by  u  causeway — on  which  stands  the  light- 
house. To  the  north-west,  beyond  the  city,  rises  Malabar 
Hill,  a  long,  low  height,  looking  upon  the  open  ocean,  and 
completely  covered  with  the  gardens  and  country-houses  of 
the  native  and  European  merchants. 

The  mainland  is  distant  from  Bombay  about  fifteen  miles, 
across  the  bay.  Steamers  run  daily  to  Pauwcll,  whence  there 
is  a  mail-coach  to  Poouali,  the  old  Mahratta  capital,  about 
seventy  miles  distant.  Northward  of  the  Island  of  Bombay, 
lies  the  large  Island  of  Salsette,  which  is  connected  with  it  by 
two  causeways,  and  Salacity  has  lately  been  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge,  the  strait,  at  the  northern  point  of  the 
island,  being  less  than  half  a  mile  wide.  This  bridge  was 
built  by  the  Railroad  Company,  who  have  already  finished 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  great  road  which  is  to  connect  Bom- 
bay and  Calcutta.  The  rails  were  laid  as  far  as  Tanna  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  and  the  trains  commenced  running  shortly 
afterwards.  The  engineers  were  occupied  in  locating  that 
part  ul'  the  line  which  crosses  the  Ghauts,  and  which  is  the  moat 
difficult  and  expensive  portion  of  tho  road.  The  East  India 
Company  guarantees  5  per  cent,  annually  on  tho  stock,  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  owiDg  to  which  encouragement,  (with- 
out which,  indeed,  the  undertaking  were  impossible,)  shares 
were  at  a  premium. 

During  my  brief  stay  in  Bombay,  I  made  some  acquaint- 
ances among  the  English  residents,  to  whom  I  was  indebted 
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for  much  cordial  hospitality.  The  English  in  India  are  raid 
to  he  the  moat  hospitable  people  in  the  world,  even  to  those 
who  bring  no  letters  of  introduction.  The  kindness  of  my 
friends,  and  especially  of  Capt.  K.  Baird  Smith,  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  supplied  me  with  letters  for  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  interior,  so  that  I  had  double  assurance  of  a 
frigidly  reception.  There  were  no  American  merchants  in 
Bombay  at  the  time,  nor  even  a  Consul.  Appointments  had 
been  made,  and  Consuls  had  gone  out,  but  none  of  them 
found  the  profits  of  the  office  e>jual  to  its  expenses.  The  last 
one  had  appointed  Mr.  Dossabhoy  Merwanjee,  one  of  the 
principal  Parsee  merchants,  Vib  agent,  hut  the  latter  had  no 
authority  to  act  in  a  Consular  capacity.  The  house  of  Dos- 
;.iI.Iiot  M>:rwaujec  &  Co.,  however,  is  actively  engaged  iu 
American  trade,  most  of  the  vessels  which  oome  out  from  our 
ports  being  consigned  to  it,  I  was  indebted  to  the  members  of 
the  firm  for  much  kindness.  The  only  American  residents  were 
some  missionaries,  who  have  established  a  school  and  church, 
and  a  Boston  ice  merchant,  who  was  a  man  of  some  impor- 
tance in  such,  a  climate.  The  ice  was  preserved  in  a  large 
stone  rotunda,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  four  annas  (13  cents) 
the  pound.  The  consumption  is  increasing,  niueh  use  of  it 
being  now  made  by  the  physicians,  and  with  the  best  effect. 

My  good  fortune  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Dossabhoy 
Merwanjee,  and  other  members  of  the  celebrated  I.owjce 
Family,  to  which  ho  belongs,  gave  me  some  insight  into  native 
society  here — an  imperfect  experience,  it  is  true,  but  enough 
to  satisfy  me  that  in  few  of  the  English  works  ou  India 
which  I  have  read,  has  justice  been  done  to  the  character  of 
the  native  population.     The  Pnrsces,  especially,  form  a  com- 
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munity  distinguished  for  its  intelligence,  enterprise  and  publio 
spirit.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than 
half  the  wealth  of  Bombay  is  in  the  hands  of  this  class.  Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  the  Parsee  k night,  presents  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  commercial  success  to  he  found  in 
the  history  of  any  country.  This  gentleman,  whose  splendid 
benevolence  has  imperishably  connected  his  name  with  his 
native  city,  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  By  pru- 
dence, economy  and  intelligence  he  rose  from  one  success  to 
another,  till  at  present  his  fortune  is  estimated  at  three  crores 
of  rupees  ($15,000,000.)  lie  has  given  away  in  charities  of 
various  kinds  upwards  of  $3,000,000,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  recording  some  further  evidence  of  his  gene- 
rosity. Among  other  works  which  owe  their  existence  to 
him — and  for  which  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen,  being  the 
first  native  who  ever  recoived  that  distinction — are  the 
Hospital  which  bears  his  name,  the  Causeway  from  Bombay 
Island  to  Salsette  (called  Lady  Janiseljee's  Causeway),  and 
the  Aijueduct  for  supplying  the  city  of  Poonah  with  water. 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  him  one  evening,  as  his  carriage  passed  me 
in  the  street:  ho  was  then  verging  upon  his  eightieth  year, 
and  very  infirm.  Hia  eldest  son,  Cursetjee,  inherits  his  en- 
terprise and  boldness,  and  possesses  a  large  fortune  of  his  own 
making.  Another  of  his  sons  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Persian  scholar,  and  has  published  a  work  on  the  Era  of 
Zoroaster. 

Dr.  Bhawoo  Dajec,  a  distinguished  Hindoo  physician, 
kindly  accompanied  me  to  Sir  Jamsetjee's  town  residence,  a 
large  and  elegant  mansion  within  the  fort  The  old  gentle- 
man was  abaent,  but  we  were  received  by  hia  son  Sorabjee 
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who  inquired  after  Mr.  Charles  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  and 
showed  me  a  North  American  Beview,  containing  Mr.  N.'s 
biography  of  Sir  Jamsetjee.  The  residence  is  very  elegantly 
tarnished,  in  a  style  combining  European  comfort  with  Oriental 
display.  Portraits  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  occu- 
pied the  walls,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  saloon  stood  a 
splendid  testimonial,  in  wrought  silver,  three  feet  high,  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Jamsetjee  by  three  of  the  Bombay  merchants. 

The  Paraees  settled  on  the  Malabar  Coast  about  eight 
centuries  ago,  after  their  expulsion  from  Persia.  They  are, 
as  is  well  known,  followers  of  Zoroaster,  recognising  one 
Good  and  one  Evil  Principle,  who  contend  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Universe.  They  worship  the  sun,  as  the  representative 
of  God,  fire  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  sea.  Their  temples  con- 
tain no  images,  but  only  the  sacred  fire,  and  though  they  have 
fixed  days  for  the  performance  of  various  rites,  they  repeat 
their  prayers  every  morning,  soon  after  sunrise.  The  dead 
are  neither  buried  nor  burned,  but  exposed  to  the  air  witbin 
a  walled  enclosure,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The  bodies  of 
the  rich  are  protected  by  a  wire  screen,  until  wasted  away,  but 
those  of  the  poor  are  soon  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  The 
children  are  generally  married  at  from  two  to  five  years  of 
age,  and  brought  up  together,  until  of  a  proper  age  to  assume 
the  duties  of  married  life.  Most  of  the  marriages  are  cele- 
brated in  the  winter  season,  and  the  streets  continually  re- 
sounded with  the  music  of  the  bridal  proe  .'Fsions.  First  came 
a  string  of  palanquins  and  carriages,  filled  with  children  of 
both  sexes — and  very  beautiful  are  the  Parsee  children — elad 
in  silk  bespangled  with  gold,  and  with  pearl  and  emerald 
ornaments  in  their  ears.     Then  a  band  of  native  musicians, 
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generally  playing  "Lucy  Long,"  or  "  Carry  me  back,'1  &c. ; 
after  them  the  bridal  dowry,  covered  with  massive  extinguish- 
ers of  silver,  and  the  procession  was  always  closed  by  a  con- 
courso  of  women,  whose  loose  Boating  mantles  of  scarlet, 
crimson,  orange,  yellow  and  purple  silk,  gleamed  in  the  sun, 

'■  Like  tulip  hods,  of  different  alinpe  nn<l  dye* 
Bending  bt-n mills  tlic  invibibii;  iv^M-n  ind's  tighs." 

My  friend  Cursetjee  Merwanjee,  accompanied  me  one 
afternoon  in  a  drive  around  the  environs  of  Bombay.  After 
passing  the  esplanade,  which  is  thickly  dotted  with  the  tents 
of  the  military  and  the  bamboo  cottages  of  the  officers,  we 
entered  the  outer  town,  inhabited  entirely  by  the  natives. 
The  hou?e3  are  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  with  open  wood- 
en verandahs  in  front,  many  of  which  have  a  dark,  mellow  old 
look,  from  the  curiously  carved  posts  and  railings  of  black 
wood  which  adorn  them.  Mixed  with  the  houses  are  groups 
of  the  beaut  i  fill  cocoa-palm,  which  rise  above  the  roofs  and 
hang  their  feathery  crowns  over  the  crowded  highway.  Out- 
side of  the  town  hall  is  shade  and  the  splendor  of  tropical 
bloom.  The  roads  are  admirable,  and  we  rolled  smoothly 
along  in  the  cool  twilight  of  embowered  cocoa,  brab  and  date 
palms,  between  whose  pillared  trunks  the  afternoon  sun  poured 
streams  of  broad  golden  light.  The  crimson  sagittaria 
daunted  its  flame-like  leaves  on  the  terraces;  a  variety  of 
the  acacia  hung  thiek  with  milky,  pendulous  blossoms,  and 
every  gateway  disclosed  an  avenue  of  urns  leading  up  to  the 
verandah  of  some  suburban  pabce,  all  overladen  with  gor- 
geous southern  flowers.  We  rode  thus  for  miles  around  and 
over  Malabar  Hill,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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anlil  the  hills  of  Salsette,  empurpled  by  the  sunset,  shone  in 
the  distance  lifce  tlie  mountains  of  fairy  land. 

I  hod  thought  the  Government  of  Egypt  despotic,  for 
taxing  the  poor  Nubias  a  piastre  and  a-Lalf  (7j  cent*}  an- 
nually for  each  of  their  date-trees,  but  the  East  India  Coin- 
pan/  exacts  from  one  to  three  rupees  (50  cents  to  $1.50)  on 
eacn  tree  according  to  its  ayallay.  As  the  principal  produce 
of  the  trees  is  tari,  a  kind  of  palm  wiue,  used  only  by  the 
native*,  such  a  tax  appeared  enormous,  and  gave  color  to  what 
I  had  already  beard,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
mercilessly  drained  by  the  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying oat  its  expensive  syslcm  of  annexation,  and  at  the  t-auie 
time  paying  the  regular  yearly  dividend  to  the  stockholders. 
However,  I  had  determined,  on  entering  India,  to  clear  my 
mind  of  all  preconceived  opinions,  and  to  judge  of  the  effects 
of  British  rule  as  impartially  as  possible.  I  shall  therefore 
draw  no  conclusion  at  present  from  this  single  instance  of 
oppression. 

In  the  course  of  onr  excursion  we  visited  a  Hindoo  Tem- 
ple on  the  western  shore  of  the  island.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
five  principal  divinities,  each  of  whom  has  his  separate  shrine. 
We  were  not  permitted  to  go  further  than  the  doors,  but  the 
attendants  removed  the  hangings  and  showed  us  the  figures  of 
the  gods.  Their  names  were  in  the  Mahr&tta  language,  and  I 
do  not  remember  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  any  except  Maha- 
deo.  The  temple  occupied  the  summit  of  a  small  bill,  and 
was  approached  by  ghauts,  or  flights  of  steps,  of  hewn  stone. 
Near  it  there  was  a  much  older  shrine,  with  an  image  in  a 
dark  recess.  A  tiger,  rudely  sculptured,  sat  in  the  outer 
porch,  facing  it     Several  bells  hung  from  the  roof,  and  each 
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of  tlie  natives  wlio  accompanied  us  rang  one  of  these,  both  on 
passing  in,  and  out. 

Dr.  Bhawoo  Dajee  took  me  to  visit  the  Jamsetjee  Joe- 
jeebhoy  Hospital,  the  name  of  which  declares  its  founder.  It 
is  a  one-story  stone  building,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  divided 
into  a  number  of  wards,  where  the  destitute  Christian,  Jewish, 
Hindoo,  Parsee,  or  Mahometan  invalid  is  taken  in  and  well 
cared  for.  There  were  about  three  hundred  patients  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  The  hospital  is  very  clean,  kept  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  the  patients  appeared  to  he  enjoying  as  much 
comfort  as  was  possible,  in  their  condition.  Opposite  the 
hospital  is  the  (frant  Medical  College,  an  excellent  institution, 
which  was  then  attended  by  about  thirty  native  students. 
Bhawoo  Dajee  himself  is  a  graduate  of  this  College,  where 
he  received  the  gold  medal,  and  was  besides  awarded  a  prize 
of  sis  hundred  rupees  foran  essay  on  Infanticide.  As  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  he  is  among  tho  first  of  his  class  in  Bom- 
bay, and  in  that  refinement  and  liberality  which  distinguishes 
the  gentleman  and  tho  scholar,  he  would  be  a  noted  man  any 
where.  I  esteem  it  a  particular  good  fortune  which  brought 
me  to  his  acquaintance. 
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While  in  Bombay,  I  took  a  step  farther  back  into  tho  past, 
than  ever  in  all  my  preyious  experience.  In  Egypt,  you  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  periods  so  remote,  that  they  lie  more 
than  half  within  the  realm  of  Fable ;  yet  there  the  groping 
antiquarian  has  pierced  the  mystery,  and  leads  yon  down  from 
dynasty  to  dynasty,  on  the  crumbling  steps  of  hieroglyphic 
lore.  But  in  India, — the  cradle,  as  many  believe,-  of  the 
Human  Race — we  bare  no  such  helps,  and  while  we  gaze 
upon  the  tokens  of  a  faith  which  was  no  doubt  pre-existent 
to  that  of  the  Pharaohs,  science  sits  down  baffled  and  leaves 
as  to  wander  in  the  dark.  No  Wilkinson  or  Champollion 
writes  on  the  altars  of  the  gods :  "  B.  0. — so  and  so  much." 
The  whole  backward  vista  of  Time  is  thrown  open,  and  we  are 
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free  to  retrace  the  ages,  even  to  the  days  when  there  were 
giants.  I  no  longer  marvel  at  any  of  the  ancient  faiths;  I 
only  wonder  that  those  vast,  strange  and  gorgeous  systems  of 
mythology  ever  should  have  disappeared  from  the  religious  of 
the  world,  while  suck  types  of  them  remain  in  existence. 

The  Hindoo  faith,  in  its  original  and  pure  form,  was  a 
consistent  monotheism,  and  no  doubt  is  still  so  understood  by 
the  more  intellectual  of  its  professors.  The  parent  Deily, 
Brehm,  was  an  invisible  and  Omnipotent  God,  the  maker  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  lite  the  Divinity  of  the  Buddhists, 
too  great  for  mortal  com  prehension.  The  three  deities  who 
sprang  from  him  may  be  regarded  rather  as  personifications 
of  his  attributes  than  as  distinct  personalities.  These  deities, 
who  form  the  Trunurti,  or  Hindoo  Trinity,  are  Brahma,  the 
Creator,  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  and  Shiva,  the  Destroyer. 
Among  the  emblems  of  the  latter  is  a  new-born  infant,  show- 
ing that  Life  is  continually  reproduced  from  Death.  From 
these  three  spring  a  host  of  inferior  deities,  who,  with  their 
progeny,  amount  to  the  number  of  thirty-three  millions,  of 
whom  three  millions  are  evil,  and  the  remainder  good.  Here 
the  preponderance  of  Good  over  Evil  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  the  Leiieliceuee  of  the  ruling  Deity, 
is  strikingly  acknowledged.  The  original  faith  has  greatly 
degenerated,  as  all  the  old  religions  have,  and  among  the 
ignorant  millions  exists  only  in  the  most  extraordinary  super- 
stitions and  the  grossest  forms  of  idolatry ;  but  no  one  can 
deny  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  Grst  conception. 

However,  as  I  am  a  traveller,  and  not  a  theologian,  let  me 
return  to  the  Bubject,  which  is  my  visit  to  the  Cavc-tcmplei 
of  Elephanta.     These  celebrated  remains  arc  upon  the  Island 
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at  Elephanta,  in  the  bay,  and  about  seven  miles  distant  from 
Bombay.  I  was  accompanied  by  the  captain  of  an  American 
bark.  We  engaged  a  bonder-boat,  a  craft  with  a  small  cabin, 
something  like  the  kangia  of  the  Nile,  embarked  at  the 
Apollo  pier,  and  went  up  the  bay  with  the  flood  tide.  We 
passed  the  fort  and  floated  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Mazagaun, 
where  the  wind  favored  us  for  a  run  ont  to  the  island.  The 
scenery  of  the  bay  is  beautiful,  the  different  islands  rising 
from  the  water  in  bold  hills  covered  with  vegetation,  while  the 
peaks  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts  cat  their  sharp  outlines  against 
the  sky,  on  the  opposite  side.  Batcher's  Island,  which  lies 
between  Bombay  and  Elephanta,  is  comparatively  low  and  flat, 
and  has  a  barren  appearance,  but  it  contains  a  number  of 
European  bungalows,  and  seems  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resi- 
dence. Elephanta,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  is  lofty,  and  covered  with  palm  and  tamarind  trees. 
Its  form  is  very  beautiful,  the  summit  being  divided  into  two 
peaks  of  unequal  height. 

The  water  is  shallow  on  the  western  side,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached several  natives  appeared  on  the  beach,  who  waded 
out  two  by  two,  and  carried  us  ashore  on  their  shoulders.  A 
well-worn  foot-path  pointed  out  the  way  up  the  hill,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  stood  on  the  little  terrace  between  the  two 
peaks,  and  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  house  of  the  sergeant 
who  keeps  guard  over  it  still  intervened  between  us  and  the 
entrance,  and  before  passing  it  I  stood  for  some  time  looking 
across  to  Bombay  and  Salsette,  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect  before  me.  More  than  half  the  charm,  I  found, 
lay  in  the  rich,  tropical  foliage  of  the  foreground. 

Turning,  I  passed  around  the  screen  of  some  banana  tree* 


and  under  the  boughs  of  a  large  tamarind.  The  original 
entracc  to  the  temple  is  destroyed,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  there  was  a  solid  front  and  doorway,  as  in  the 
Egyptian  rock-temples,  or  whether  the  whole  interior  stood 
open  as  now.  The  front  view  of  Elephanta  is  very  picturesque. 
The  rock  is  draped  with  luxuriant  foliage  and  wild  vines, 
brilliant  with  many-colored  blossoms,  heightening  the  myste- 
rious gloom  of  the  pillared  hall  below,  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  eye  dimly  discerns  the  colossal  outlines 
of  the  tri-fornied  god  of  the  temple.  Tbe  chambers  on  each 
side  of  the  grand  hall  are  open  to  the  day,  so  that  all  its 
sculptures  can  be  examined  without  the  aid  of  torches.  The 
rows  of  rock-hewn  pillars  which  support  the  roof,  are  sur- 
mounted by  heavy  urchitruves,  from  which  hang  the  capitals 
and  shattered  fragments  of  some  whose  bases  have  been 
entirely  broken  away.  Tbe  Portuguese,  in  their  zeal  for  de- 
stroying heathen  idols,  planted  cannon  before  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  columns  and  sculptured 
panels;  but  the  faces  of  the  colossal  Trinity  have  escaped 
mutilation. 

This,  the  Trimurii,  is  a  grand  and  imposing  piece  of 
sculpture,  not  unworthy  of  the  best  period  of  Egyptian  art. 
[t  reminded  me  of  the  oolossal  figures  at  Aboo-Simbcl,  though 
with  less  of  serene  grace  and  bcaaty.  It  is  a  triple  bust,  and 
with  the  richly- adorned  mitres  that  crown  the  heads,  rises  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  central  head,  which  fronts 
the  eutraneo,  is  that  of  Brahma,  the  Creator,  whose  large, 
calm  features,  are  settled  in  the  repose  of  conscious  power,  : 
if  creation  were  to  him  merely  au  action  of  the  will,  and  u 
an  effort.      On   his  right  hand  is  Vishnu,  the   Preserver,   t 
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presented  in  profile.  His  features  are  soft  and  feminine,  fall 
of  mildness  and  benignity,  and  are  almost  Grecian  in  their 
outlines,  except  the  under  lip,  which  is  remarkably  thick  and 
fulL  The  hair  falls  in  ordered  ringlets  from  under  a  cap, 
something  between  a  helmet  and  a  mitre.  The  right  arm, 
which  is  much  mutilated,  is  lifted  to  the  shoulder,  and  from 
the  half-closed  hand  droops  a  lotus-blossom.  The  third  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity,  the  terrible  Shiva,  the  Destroyer,  is  on  the 
left  of  Brahma,  and,  like  Vishnu,  his  head  is  turned  so  as  to 
present  the  profile.  His  features  are  totally  different  from 
the  other  two.  His  forehead  is  stern,  ridged  at  the  eyebrows ; 
his  nose  strongly  aquiline,  and  his  lips  slightly  parted,  so  as 
to  show  his  teeth  set,  with  an  expression  of  fierce  cruelty  and 
malignity.  A  cobra  twists  around  his  arm  and  hand,  which 
grasps  the  snake  by  the  neck  and  holds  it  on  high,  with  hood 
expanded,  ready  to  strike  the  deadly  blow. 

Nothing  astonished  me  more,  in  this  remarkable  group,  than 
the  distinct  individuality  of  each  head.  With  the  exception 
of  the  thick  under  lip,  which  is  common  to  all  three,  the 
faces  are  those  of  different  races.  Brahma  approaches  the 
Egyptian  and  Vishnu  the  Grecian  type,  while  Shiva  is  not 
unlike  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  modern  German  school. 
The  group  stands  in  an  excavated  recess,  or  shrine,  at  the 
entrance  of  which,  on  each  side,  are  two  colossal  statues. 
They  are  more  rudely  executed,  and  the  faces  exhibit  a  grosser 
type,  the  nose  being  broad  and  slightly  flattened,  and  the  lips 
thick  and  projecting.  The  hand  holds  the  lotus-flower,  and 
the  eyes  are  closed,  but  the  expression  of  the  face  is  that  of 
happy  reverie  rather  than  sleep.  Had  the  temple  been  Budd- 
hist, I  should  have  said  that  they  were  meditating  their  final 
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beatific  absorption  into  the  Divine  Essence.  The  same  figures 
are  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  temple,  and  their  aspect 
perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  symbols  introduced  into  the 
purely  ornamental  parts  of  its  architecture. 

This  reminds  roc  of  the  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
which  were  unlike  any  others  I  had  seep.  The  lower  part  is 
square,  resting  on  a  plinth,  but  at  about  half  the  height  it 
becomes  circular  and  fluted — or  rather  filleted,  the  compart- 
ments having  a  plane  and  not  a  concave  surface.  The  capital 
is  a  flattened  sphere,  of  nearly  double  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  having  a  narrow  disc,  with  fluted  edges,  between  it  and 
the  architrave.  I  knew  these  columns  must  have  some  type 
in  Nature,  and  puzzled  myself  to  find  it.  On  visiting  one  of 
the  smaller  temples  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  tbe  re- 
semblance flashed  upon  me  at  once — it  was  the  poppy-head. 
The  globular  capital  and  its  low,  fluted  crown,  are  copied 
almost  without  change  from  the  plaut,  and  these  two  symbols 
— the  poppy  and  the  lotus — with  tbe  closed  eyelids  and  placid 
faces  of  the  colossal  guardians,  give  the  whole  temple  an  air 
of  mystic  and  enchanted  repose.  One  involuntarily  walks 
through  its  dim  and  hushed  aisles  with  a  softer  step,  and 
speaks,  if  bo  must  speak,  in  an  undertone. 

There  is  something  in  every  form  of  religion  worthy  of 
general  respect;  nnd  he  who  does  not  feel  this,  can  neither 
understand  nor  appreciate  the  Art  which  sprang  from  the 
ancient  Faiths.  Onr  teachers  of  religion  speak  with  sincere 
and  very  just  horror  and  contempt  of  all  forms  of  idolatry; 
yet,  under  pain  of  their  anathemas,  I  dare  assert,  that  he  who 
can  revile  Osiris  and  Amun-Re,  is  unworthy  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  Thebes.     The  Christian  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
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iconoclast:  nay  more,  his  very  faith,  in  its  perfect  charity 
and  its  boundless  lore,  obliges  him  to  respect  the  shrines 
where  the  mighty  peoples  of  the  ancient  world  have  bowed 
and  worshipped.  Besides,  there  is  Truth,  however  dim  and 
eclipsed,  behind  all  these  outward  symbols.  Even  the  naked 
and  savage  Dinkas  of  Central  Africa  worship  trees ;  and  so  do 
L  *  The  Parsees  worship  the  sun,  as  the  greatest  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  Deity;  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  felt  very 
much  inclined  to  do  the  same,  when  He  and  I  were  alone  in 
the  Desert.  But  let  not  the  reader,  therefore,  or  because  I 
respect  the  feeling  of  worship,  when  expressed  in  other  forms 
than  my  own,  think  me  a  PaganJ 

The  walls  of  the  great  hall  of  the  temple  of  Elephants, 
are  divided  into  tablets,  or  compartments,  each  of  which  con- 
tains, as  a  central  figure,  the  colossal  statue  of  some  god,  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  inferior  deities.  Few  of  these  have 
escaped  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Portuguese,  but  sufficient 
remains  to  show  the  bold  and  masculine  character  of  the  art 
which  produced  them.  The  smaller  figures  are  introduced 
above  and  at  the  sides  of  the  central  god,  and  some  of  the 
tablets  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  pictures  of  the  old 
Italian  masters,  representing  a  saint  surrounded  by  a  cloud 
of  cherubs.  In  the  absence  of  all  inscriptions,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  at  what  time  the  temple  was  excavated. 
The  architecture,  judged  by  its  style  alone,  appears  to  be 
the  antecedent  of  the  Egyptian,  which  would  then  represent  its 
perfect  development,  modified  somewhat  by  being.transplanted 
to  a  different  soiL  But  I  believe  that  most  ethnographers 
now  consider  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Hindoos  are 
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kindred  branches  of  one  stock,  whose  seat  is  to  be  looked  for 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia. 

The  aide  chambers  of  the  temple  are  much  smaller,  and 
the  walls  aro  covered  in  the  same  manner,  villi  sculptured 
tablets.  Some  of  the  figures  have  been  recently  smeared  with 
red  paint,  a  sign  that  they  are  still  worshipped  by  some  of 
tbo  Hindoo  sects.  At  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  which 
loads  to  the  chambers  on  the  left  of  the  grand  hall,  two 
curious  figures  of  dogs  seated  on  their  hind  legs,  which  have 
been  very  lately  excavated,  are  erected  on  pedestals.  It 
requires  an  experienced  antiquarian  to  tell  whether  tbey  ara 
dogs,  lions,  or  dolphins.  There  are  tliree  or  four  small  in- 
closed apartments  resembling  the  adyta  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  low  pedestal,  or  platform, 
upon  which  stands  a  stone  about  three  feet  high,  with  a  round- 
ed top — the  Lingam,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well 
as  common  of  the  Hindoo  symbols.  One  of  these,  in  particu- 
lar, is  still  in  great  repute  among  the  natives,  and  is  resorted 
to  by  the  Hindoo  women,  who  scat  themselves  upon  it  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  as  a  cure  for  barrenness.  I  was  told 
that  an  English  lady  of  Bombay,  whose  marriage  had  not  had 
the  desired  result,  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment,  which, 
to  her  great  surprise,  was  successful. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  larger  temple,  two  native 
boys  showed  us  tbo  way  to  the  two  smaller  ones,  which  are 
higher  up  the  hill,  on  its  eastern  side.  Other  visitors  had 
come  in  the  mean  time,  and  a  company  of  sailors  were  em- 
ployed in  knocking  down  the  pods  of  the  tamarind  trees. 
The  husk  incloses  a  thick  paste,  wrapped  around  the  seeds, 
with  an  intensely  acid,  but  agreeable  tasle.     From  the  gap 
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b.nvttn  the  two  peaks  of  the  islands,  we  looked  down  into  a 
Ion  \y  little  valley  on  the  opposite  side,  gradually  widening  to 
the  water,  near  which  was  &  native  hamlet.  I  longed  to  pitch 
cit  ttut  in  one  of  its  palm-groves,  and  to  spend  a  week  in 
piuiKnig  the  strange  gods  in  the  caverns  above. 

The  smaller  temples  have  been  mnch  mutilated.  The 
entrances  are  nearly  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  the  inner 
chambers  are  now  the  abodes  of  the  jackal  and  the  serpent. 
They  were  too  dark  to  be  properly  seen  without  torches,  which 
we  had  Dot,  hut  I  could  perceive  that  many  of  them  contained 
the  upnL'iit  stone,  and  the  usual  sculptured  tablets  on  the 
walls.  The  outer  courts  of  both  were  supported  by  elegant 
poppy-heuded  pillars,  a  few  of  which  have  escaped  destruction. 
Excavation  would  no  doubt  reveal  much  that  is  now  hidden, 
but  the  Govenmment  has  no  taste  for  such  things,  and  there 
are  few  archaeologists  In  Bombay.  The  most  that  has  been 
done  is  to  build  a  cottage  and  station  a  sergeant  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  temple,  in  order  to  prevent  visitors  from 
injuring  the  sculptures. 

The  afternoon  shadows  were  growing  long  by  this  time, 
admonishing  us  to  return.  £ he  wind  had  risen,  and  as  it  was 
not  entirely  favorable,  we  were  obliged  to  run  up  the  bay,  past 
a  point  of  the  Island  of  Salaettc,  before  we  could  make  a  tack 
for  the  city.  Instead  of  going  on  to  Bombay,  however,  wo 
landed  at  the  pier  of  Mazagaun,  and  drove  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  near  the  Governor's  residence,  at  Parcll.  The  garden 
is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  filled  with  a  variety  of  rare 
tropical  trees,  among  which  are  several  superb  Brazilian  palms. 
I  there  saw  the  first  banyan-tree,  but  the  specimen  was  too 
ijoung   to  justify    its    fsiue.       The   flaming    blossoms    of   the 
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azaliaa,  pelargoniums  and  sagittariaa  first  deepened  in  Luc, 
and  then  grew  dusky  and  indistinct  in  the  fading  flush  of 
BUDBct,  as  I  wandered  through  the  palmy  alloys,  breathing  of 
"nard  and  cassia,"  and  the  voluptuous  Peraian  rose.  But 
the  short  Bouthcrn  twilight  sank  away,  and  I  rode  back  to 
Bombay,  with  the  silvery,  meteorie  lustre  of  the  aodiacal 
light  gleamiDg  over  my  path. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  KAUTCH  AMONG  THE  PAB8EE8. 

New-Year'e  Day— A  Tropical  Gift— A  Parse©  Bungalow— Our  Reception— Chewing  the 
Betel-Sat— The  Nauten-Glrla— Their  Dances— Supper— Prejudices  of  Caste— Tbe 
Bengalee  Dance— A  Gilded  Bridegroom— Piercing  Music— Ship-Building  in  Bombay 
—Education  of  the  Natives— Their  Appeals  to  Parliament 

The  morning  of  New- Year's  Day,  1853,  dawned  clear  and 
beautiful  Lord  Falkland,  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, gave  a  splendid  ball  at  his  residence  at  Parell,  on  the 
previous  evening.  The  simple  ceremony  of  calling  upon  him 
would  have  insured  me  an  invitation ;  but  as  I  carelessly  neg- 
lected to  do  this,  and  therefore  missed  the  ball,  I  accepted  the 
more  readily  an  invitation  to  attend  a  navtch  at  the  country 
residence  of  my  Parsee  friends,  on  the  following  evening.  A 
servant  came  to  my  room  early  on  New-Year's  morning,  with 
a  tray  heaped  with  fruit,  a  large  bunch  of  roses,  and  a  polite 
note  from  Dossabhoy  Merwanjee  Wadya  and  his  associates, 
containing  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  an  invitation 
to  be  at  Parell  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  difference  between  New- Year  in  Bom- 
bay and  in  New  York.     While  my  friends  were  making  their 
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round  of  calls,  muffled  in  furs,  and  with  red  noses  and  frosty 
hands,  I  was  Bitting  on  an  open  verandah,  as  lightly  clad  as 
■QUA,  Linking  down  un  the  palms  and  papayas  in  the  gar- 
dens below,  and  listening  to  tho  songs  of  birds  gathered  on 
all  the  house-tops,  my  New- Year's  gift  consisting  of  a  pum- 
melow  (a  fruit  resembling  the  shaddock,  but  of  much  finer 
Savor),  a  pile  of  oranges  and  golden  bananas,  and  a  pawn, 
for  chewing,  wrapped  in  a  gilded  betel-leaf. 

Three  countrymen — all  who  were  iu  Bombay,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Missionaries— were  also  invited,  as  well  as 
two  Englishmen,  but  the  remainder  of  the  guests  were  native, 
Parsce  and  Hindoo.  A  pleasant  drive  of  five  miles  brought 
us  to  tho  country-house,  which  was  built  on  land  granted  to 
the  family  by  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of  tho 
services  they  have  rendered  as  ship- builders.  It  was  a  spa- 
cious one-story  bungalow,  and  brilliantly  lighted  up  for  tho 
occasion  with  banging  lamps  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  gives  out 
a  very  delicate  and  pleasant  perfume  while  burning.  We 
were  ushered  into  a  hall,  around  the  sides  of  which  were 
eouches  made  in  imitation  of  sofas,  and  not  so  lazy  and  luxu- 
rious as  the  Turkish  divan.  The  floor  was  carpeted,  and  the 
musicians  and  nautch-girls  were  seated  iu  a  group  in  one 
corner.  , 

Dossabhoy,  and  our  friends,  Hirjcebhoy,  the  head  builder 
in  the  Bombay  dock-yard,  Jamsefjee  and  Cnrsetjec,  received 
us  cordially,  and  immediately  on  taking  our  seats,  bunches  of 
fragrant  roses  were  presented  to  us,  over  which  fresh  rose-water 
was  sprinkled  from  a  silver  vase.  Another  servant  ihen  appeared 
with  a  tray  of  pawns,  which  the  Paraecs  were  already  chewing 
vigorously.      Indeed,  you  rarely  see  a  native,  of  whatever 
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condition,  without  a  pawn  in  his  mouth.  They  are  composed 
cliips  of  betel-nut,  cardainutu  seeds  and  betel -leaf,  to  which 
some  add  lime  made  trout  ronwml  ihnlll.  In  order  to  be  like 
the  rest,  I  commenced  chewing,  and  found  the  taste  very  much 
lite  sassafras,  but  more  astringent.  It  ie  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable, and  must  be  rather  conducive  to  health  than  other- 
wise, or  it  would  not  have  become  a  universal  custom.  Both 
the  leaf  and  nut  are  excellent  tonics."  The  juice  only  is  swal- 
lowed, but  the  practice  of  chewing  makes  both  the  mouth  and 
teeth,  for  the  time,  of  a  bright  red  color.  I  was  quite  shocked 
on  landing,  to  see  so  many  natives  (as  I  thought)  spitting 
blood. 

In  a  short  time  the  musicians  bad  finished  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  the  two  nauteh-girla  (bayaderes)  took  their 
places  on  the  floor.  The  word  bayadere  is  a  French  invention, 
and  is  unknown  in  India.  These  girls  were  about  tweny-five 
years  of  age,  small  in  stature,  dark-brown  in  complexion,  plain 
in  features,  and  inert  and  languid  in  expression.  They  were 
far  from  being  as  hnndsome  or  graceful  as  the  Almchs  who 
danced  for  us  in  the  temple  of  Luxor.  They  wore  full  robes 
of  a  gay  color,  descending  nearly  to  the  ancle,  but  confined  by 
a  broad  shawl  so  far  below  their  hips  as  to  restrict  the  motion 


•Prof.  Johnston  aaya:  "  On  those  who  are  nop  unto  me  J  to  use  it,  the 
betel  produces  weak  but  continuous  and  sustain.?.!  eihilurnling  effects. 
And  that  these  are  of  a  [noat  agreeable  kind,  may  lie  inferred  from  the 
»ery  extended  area  o»er  which  llie  chewing  of  betel  prevails,  among 
Asiatic  nations.  In  the  damp  and  pestilent  region!  of  India,  where  the 
natives  live  upon  a  spare  sod  miserable  diet,  it  is  really  very  conducive 
to  health.  Part  of  its  heu.Ub.fiil  influence  in  fever- breeding  districts  is 
probably  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  pepper-leaf  which  is  chewed  along  with 
the  betel- nut." 
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of  their  feet.  They  had  also  shawls  around  their  heads, 
trowsere  of  red  silk,  and  slippers.  The  musicians  commenced 
singing  a  melancholy,  monotonous  measure,  with  a  lively  ac- 
companiment on  their  lutes.  The  girls  joined  in  the  Hinging, 
occasionally  lifting  their  arms  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
or  slightly  shifting  (he  position  of  their  feet.  Now  one  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  and  as  slowly  recreated,  now  the  other.  I 
never  saw  a  dance  so  spiritless  and  inexpressive. 

Some  of  the  songs,  on  the  other  hand,  pleased  me  exceed- 
ingly. Less  wild  and  barbaric  than  the  Arab  chants,  th.y 
are  pervaded  with  the  same  expression  of  longing  and  of  love, 
and  though  sung  by  voices  which  were  occasionally  shrill  and 
harsh,  still  preserved  a  touching  air  of  tenderness.  After 
witnessing  two  or  three  dances,  we  were  called  into  the  other 
room,  to  a  collation  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  in  which  the 
Parsces  joined  us,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  their  sect. 
This  restriction,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  their 
faith,  but  to  have  resulted  from  a  long  residence  among  the 
Hindoos,  who  maintain  such  a  religious  distinction  of  caste, 
that  to  the  Brahmin,  the  mere  touch  of  one  of  the  lower 
orders  is  defilement,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  bathing 
and  change  of  apparel.  The  Mussulmans  in  India  have 
adopted  the  same  notions,  and  will  neither  eat  with  Christiana 
nor  drink  from  the  same  vessels. 

During  the  interval,  the  nautch-girla  made  a  change  in  tlie 
fashion  of  their  dress,  by  binding  their  robes  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  reached  only  to  the  knees,  and  giving  their 
turbans  a  flattened  form,  like  those  worn  by  the  natives  of 
Bengal.  In  fact,  the  dance  which  succeeded  was  called  the 
Bengalee,     It  differed  little  From  the  preceding,  except  that 
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the  measure  was  more  animated,  and  the  languid  shuffling  of 
the  feet  done  in  somewhat  quicker  time.  The  song  which 
accompanied  it  was  translated  to  me,  and  ran  thus  :  "  )[  y  be- 
loved Nabob,  take  me  to  Calcutta :  with  the  howdah  on  the 
elephant,  the  saddle  on  ibo  horse."  This  is  the  style  of 
jioetrj  of  which  these  songs  are  usually  composed,  hut  some 
iif  tl.'.'iu  cannot  be  bo  safely  translated.  There  arc  iiuutcli- 
girls  who  have  a  fame  among  the  natives  eijual  to  that  of 
Taglioni  or  Elleler  is  Europe,  and  who  arc  paid  st  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  rupees  a  night,  but  they  are  to  he  found  ut 
Um  Courts  of  the  native  sovereigns  in  Northern  India,  where 
the  nautches  are  got  up  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  previous  evening,  on  my  way  home  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  I  met  a  magnificent  marriage  procession  in  the  streets 
of  the  native  town.  First  came  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
children  in  open  vehicles,  the  pearls  and  spangles  of  their 
dresses  glittering  iu  the  light  of  torches,  which  were  borne 
on  long  poles,  and  waved  in  riotous  jubilee  to  the  sound  of 
the  music.  Behind  them  were  buys  in  jewelled  robes,  on 
horseback,  with  servants  holding  goldcu-fringed  ombreluu 
ali'ivL'  tlu.'ir  heads.  The  mimic- — a  piercing  medley  of  fifes, 
drum".  niA  lutes  —  came  nest,  and  then  the  bridegroom, 
mounted  on  a  white  horse.  He  was  a  man  of  about  twenly, 
chid  in  splendid  robes  of  white  Bilk,  embroidered  with  gold. 
His  turban  gleamed  with  pearls,  and  bis  cheeks  and  forehead 
were  covered  with  gold  leaf.  Ho  was  a  living  El  Dorado,  but 
est  so  grave  and  motionless  on  his  horse,  staring  straight 
before  him,  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  bedizened 
statue.  A  servant,  holding  a  silver  screen  resembling  a  fan, 
walked  on  each  side  of  him,  and  behind  him  came  the  dowry, 


borne  on  men's  heads.  It  was  contained  in  twenty  or  thirty 
miniature  bouses,  arranged  bo  as  to  form  a  quadrangle,  with  a 
temple  in  the  centre. 

I  passed  a  number  of  houses  illuminated  for  marriage  fes- 
tivities, and  from  one  of  them  there  came  the  sound  of  a  flute 
more  shrill  and  piercing,  I  have  no  doubt,  than  any  other 
flute  in  the  world.  Its  tones  were  so  intensely  shrill  as  to 
become  tangible.  They  were  shot  out  of  the  open  windows 
like  barbed  arrows,  and  whenever  any  one  struck  you  it  was 
followed  by  a  keen  sense  of  pain.  They  flew  whistling  down 
the  street,  rattliDg  against  the  walls,  transfixing  all  civilized 
ears  and  torturing  all  susceptible  nerves.  I  shudder,  even 
now,  to  think  of  the  smarts  I  endured  while  passing  that 
house. 

The  Wadya  family,  to  which  my  host  belonged,  have  been 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  ship-builders  of  Bombay. 
The  vicinity  of  the  teak  forests  has  occasioned  the  building  of 
several  ships  of  the  line  for  the  British  Navy  in  the  dock- 
yard there.  The  first  of  these,  the  Minden,  has  been  in 
service  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  her  condition  still  attests 
the  excellence  of  her  construction.  It  was  between  her 
decks,  while  lying  off  Fort  McHenry,  that  Francis  Key  wrote 
our  "  Star-spangled  Banner."  The  present  head-builder, 
Hirjeebhoy  Mcrwanjee,  had  on  the  stocks  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  two  Bteamships  of  eighteen  hundred  tons  each.  He  was 
nearly  three  years  in  England,  studying  Lis  profession,  and 
has  published  a  work  in  English,  giving  his  views  of  English 
institutions  and  society.  The  Government  has  done  much 
for  the  natives  in  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  the 
Grant   Medical    College,    the    Elphinstono    Institution,   and 
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others;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
is  about  £12,500,  which  is  insufficient  to  support  any  general 
system  of  instruction.  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
three  English  residents  and  three  natives;  in  its  operation  it 
embraces  instruction  in  the  Mahratta  and  Guseratee,  as  well 
as  the  English  and  Hindostanee  languages.  The  Elphinstone 
Institution  has  at  present  about  1,400  scholars,  the  great  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  studying  in  the  English  department 
They  are,  however,  first  required  to  pass  in  the  vernacular 
languages.  The  respect  in  which  such  men  as  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes  are  held  by  the  natives, 
shows  how  truly  they  appreciate  every  effort  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  how  eagerly  they  would  respond  to  any  measure 
which  had  their  good  in  view. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  natives  took  advantage  of  the 
approaching  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter 
(which  expired  in  April,  1854),  to  form  associations  and  draw 
up  memorials  for  presentation  to  Government,  in  which  they 
represented  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  in  its  effect 
on  the  native  population.  The  movement  was  rather  too  late 
to  be  productive  of  much  effect,  but  it  was  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  temper  of  the  native  subjects  in  India.  I  saw  none 
of  the  memorials  except  that  of  the  Bombay  Association,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bhawoo  Dajee.  It  was  an  admirably 
written  document,  moderate  and  respectful,  but  at  the  same 
time  firm  and  dignified  in  its  tone,  stating  with  great  clear- 
ness the  causes  of  complaint,  and  suggesting  means  of  reaves*. 


THE     BANGHY     CAM. 

intloni  for  Drpirtaro- Wan.  logs— FlIW  Grotltnuc— Tb*  Binge?  Cm— A  Nlgtit- 
Gariof  Uirouf-h  BoinW— Toe  Umbel  Bond—  Feiry  tu  ttie  Malnluiil—  Dcspclllni  of 
tne  B»neby-C»rt— Morning  Boenerj— The  Bn.igiJow-BrMliCist-The  Bun  u  *  Phj- 
— AnArmjof  Balliicka-CILmbliie  tbo  GbinU-Nilund  r«gmlii»-Tln  Bom- 
mlt-A  KinJ  BMguot-Tlic  Second  Diy-Res«Ilblf,noa  to  tfartBl  WH>M  «"<! 
Vi!lm(«*-Tli«  Mcnugrrie  »u  Is  Ejr/I"— An  Englliti  CtntonmeDt-DbnoHi— ftw 
Llruiemn!.  loil  his  riusnlialily— A  Hough  Eon]— Accident—  WnMng  la  t)U  Jungle— 


Ah  I  was  bound  for  China,  and  could  spare  but  a  very  short 
time  for  my  journeys  in  India,  I  remained  only  a  week  in 
Bombay.  The  information  given  me  by  my  English  friends 
did  not  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  prospect  of  visiting  Delhi 
and  the  Himalayas,  and  reaching  Calcutta,  within  the  space  of 
two  months,  without  a  much  greater  expenditure  of  money 
than  I  was  prepared  to  make.  The  usual  mode  of  travelling 
lind  up  to  that  time  been  by  palanquin,  a  mode  as  costly  as  it 
is  disagreeable.  The  post-road  to  Agra,  however,  had  recently 
beer  mode  passable  for  a  small  cart  which  carried  the  mails, 
a  ad  just  before  my  arrival  a  banghy-cart  had  commenced  run- 
ning from  Bombay  tolndore,  a  distance  of  375  miles,  or  about 


:. 
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half-way  to  the  former  city.  A  banghy  means,  I  believe,  a 
package,  or  something  of  that  mrt~,  and  the  cart  answers  to  a 
package-express.  Mr.  Cowasjee  Kuttonjee,  the  contractor, 
assured  me  that  the  trip  would  positively  be  made  within  six 
days,  travelling  day  and  night.  The  fare  was  four  annas 
(twclre  cents)  per  mile,  or  nearly  §17,  exclusive  of  expenses 
by  the  way.  This,  for  India,  was  considered  eheup  travelling, 
and  I  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  I  was  obliged  to  give  uy> 
the  idea  of  taking  a  servant  with  me,  and  to  trust  entirely  to 
about  twenty  words  of  Hindostanee,  which  I  bad  picked  up  on 
board  (lie  Achilles.  Many  were  the  evil  predictions  made  to 
me  by  most  of  my  English  friends :  "  Ton  can  never  stand  the 
fatigue;  you  can  get  nothing  to  eat;  you  will  be  perfectly 
helpless  if  any  thing  happens,"  etc.  But  an  old  officer,  who 
Lad  travelled  not  only  over  all  India  but  nearly  all  the  world, 
wi-.lv  comforted  me.  "  Never  mind  what  these  people  soy," 
said  he;  "they  are  accustomed  to  travel  luxuriously,  with  re- 
tinues of  servants.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  get  along  without 
the  least  difficulty." 

1  sent  my  heavy  baggage  by  the  steamer  to  Calcutta,  lim- 
\  myself  to  two   small  carpet-bags,  which  was  all   that 
asjee  would  take   in  his  cart.      My  Hindoo  servant,  with 
i  red  and  two  white  stripes  on  his  forehead,  procured 
a  native  tailor,  who  made  me  several  pairs  of  pantaloons, 
f  a  shape  so  remarkable  that   I  have  not  been  able  to  wear 
in,  to  this  day.      Perhaps  as  I  grow  older,  my  form  will  ap- 
:  bo  the  standard  of  Hindoo  Art,  and  they  will 
i  become    serviceable.     The  striped  servant  looked   very 
jrlorn  and  disconsolate,  as  he  carried  my  carpet-bags  from 
Mijee's  Hotel  to  the  Express  Office,  on  the  evening  of  the 
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3d  of  January.  "  0  my  master  I  "  he  bewailed  :  "  I  ani  werry 
sorry  to  part  with  you.  You  are  my  father,  and  I  am  your 
son.  0  my  father,  I  shall  never  forget  you  !  "  Considering 
that  he  was  of  a  dark-brown  completion,  forty  yearB  old,  and 
rather  ill-favored,  I  was  not  anxious  to  accept  the  relationship, 
but,  not  to  be  wanting  in  parental  regard,  I  gave  him  nearly 
double  the  wages  agreed  upon.  Not  only  did  he  show  no  grat- 
itude, but  importuned  me  for  more — so  little  filial  affection  ii 


tlier 


i  India ! 


The  banghy-cart  was  in  readiness  before  Cowasjee's 
when  I  arrived.  It  was  a  square,  springless  buggy,  with  a 
white  canvas  top,  and  extremely  heavy  shafts  and  wheels. 
My  baggage  aod  the  packages  for  the  interior  were  stowed  in 
the  body  of  the  vehicle,  the  driver  and  I  took  our  seats, 
Cowosjee  inclined  his  body  and  touched  his  Parsee  mitre,  and 
away  we  dashed  into  Monument-square.  A  groom  ran  at  the 
horse's  head  till  we  were  fairly  under  way,  and  then  climbed 
upon  the  box  behind  us.  We  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
Fort,  crossed  the  esplanade,  and  entered  the  busy  native  town, 
where  we  encountered  two  marriage  processions.  The  red 
torches  glittered  on  pearls  and  gold  embroidery,  on  the  silver 
pyramids  of  the  dowry,  and  the  rainbow  silks  of  the  women. 
Our  horse,  frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  drums  and  cymbals 
dashed  off  furiously,  making  directly  for  a  blank  wall,  before 
which  several  persons  were  passing.  The  driver  seemed  pow- 
erloss,  and  we  came  instantly  upon  the  wall,  catching  one  of 
the  natives  between  it  and  the  wheel.  I  sprang  forward,  seized 
the  reins  and  drew  the  horse  around  just  in  time  to  save  the 
man's  life,  though  not,  I  fear,  to  prevent  his  being  badly  in- 
jured.    The  horse  now  started   at  a  mad  gallop  down  tho 
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street,  which  was  crowded  with  people.  The  driver  stooped 
down  and  raised  to  his  mouth  something  which,  in  the  dark- 
ness, resembled  a  bottle.  He  did  indeed  take  a  horn — and 
blew  the  most  terrible  blasts,  as  we  careered  onwards  like 
Shiva,  the  Destroyer,  (In.  white-robed,  ghost-like  natives  scat- 
tering on  all  sides  before  us.  I  grasped  the  top  of  the  cart 
tightlj  and  awaited  the  result,  for  the  horso  swerved  from 
side  to  aide  in  such  a  manner  that  a  crash  seemed  inevitable. 
However,  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  write  these  lines, 
we  were  outside  of  Bombay,  and  the  cessation  of  noise  and 
glare  restored  the  animal  to  his  senses. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  we  had  the  brilliant  starlight  of 
the  tropics,  and  for  an  hour  after  leaving,  the  zodiacal  light 
stood  like  a  shining  obelisk  in  the  west.  The  road  was  broad, 
and  as  smooth  and  as  hard  as  a  floor,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
we  reached  the  first  station.  Another  horse  was  in  readiness, 
and  not  less  mettlesome  than  the  first,  so  that  we  made  fully 
pii  miles  an  hour.  The  road  was  embowered  in  mango,  syca- 
more, palm  and  tamarind  trees,  whose  breath  made  the  night 
warm  and  balmy.  Our  lamps  ahed  transient  gleams  on  the 
rich  masses  of  foliage,  and  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  pictures 
thus  brought  out  of  the  darkness  on  either  hand,  that  I 
reached  the  end  of  the  gardens  and  of  Bombay  Island  with 
regret  A  solid  stone  causeway  extends  across  the  shallow 
strait  to  the  Island  of  Salsette,  whose  hills  now  rose  dimly 
Iwfjre  me.  In  these  hills  are  the  caves  and  temples  of  Keii- 
•TT.  During  my  stay  at  Bombay  I  had  not  time  to  visit  tbem, 
bul  I  was  informed  that  they  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
those  of  Elephanto,  though  so  numerous  that  the  natives 
reckon  their  number  ot  nine  hundred. 
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We  changed  horses  twice  on  the  bland  of  Salsette,  once  at 
a  village  of  mud  and  bamboo  huts,  so  thoroughly  Egyptian  in 
appearance  that  I  could  have  believed  myself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  At  midnight  ve  reached  the  northern  end  of  the 
island,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length.  We  roused 
the  sleepy  ferrymen,  who  dragged  the  cart  ttpon  a  platform 
s  two  Bniall  boats,  and  slowly  rowed  us  over  to  the 
mainland  of  India.  The  strait,  as  well  as  I  could  distinguish, 
is  very  crooked,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  spoken,  nor  been  spoken 
to,  for  a  very  good  reason,  but  no  sooner  was  the  cart  hauled 
ashore,  than  the  boatmen  came  up  to  me  exclaiming :  "  kiskti- 
u>alla:  chirramirry .' ,}  (As  much  as  to  say;  "wo  are  the 
boatmen,  give  us  a  gratuity."  I  remembered  the  words,  and 
found  them  next  morning  in  my  vocabulary.)  I  gave  them  a 
small  fee,  and  then  the  driver  came  up,  saying  "  Salaam,  sahib 
— chirramirry  /  "  So  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  "  chirramirry." 

With  a  new  driver  and  o  new  horse  I  again  started  for- 
ward. The  country  was  more  open  and  undulating,  and  all 
signB  of  gardens  aud  residences  disappeared.  Now  and  then 
we  passed  a  mud  village,  and  about  every  hour  changed  horses 
at  a  rude  station,  before  reaching  which  the  driver  blew 
furious  peals  upon  his  trumpet.  In  consequence  of  this,  we 
generally  found  the  horse  in  wailing,  nnd  experienced  no 
delay  in  changing.  The  night  wore  away,  the  waning  moou 
came  up,  and  then  the  mnniiug-star;  Ihe  (ravelling  natives, 
encamped  among  the  trees,  began  to  bestir  themselves,  anJ 
with  the  first  streak  of  daylight  their  heavy  ox-wagons  were 
in  motion.     Now  came  the  horn  again  into  ploy,  and  ihenco- 
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forth  there  was  no  oosntion  of  its  warning  blasts.  Every 
thing  must  giro  way  to  the  banghy-cart  Woe  to  the  native 
who,  having  heard  the  horn  half  a  mile  behind  him,  still  dosed 
on,  allowing  his  plodding  cattle  to  keep  the  best  track.  Down 
jumped  the  groom,  battering  the  beasts  ont  of  the  way,  and 
a  touch  of  the  driver's  whip  not  seldom  quickened  the 
senses  of  their  masters.  No  one  dared  to  remonstrate,  for  the 
banghy-cart  is  attached  to  the  Poet-Office  Department 

Morning  showed  me  an  open,  rolling  country,  studded 
here  and  there  with  dumps  of  trees,  and  showing  occasional 
signs  of  cultivation.  As  it  was  then  the  dry  season,  the  grass 
was  brown  and  withered,  and  the  soil  parched.  The  sea  was 
out  of  sight,  and  the  broken  ranges  of  the  Ghauts  before  me, 
seemed  near  at  hand.  The  road  was  broad  and  good,  and 
bridged  over  the  gullies,  but  so  beaten  by  continual  traveL 
that  we  swept  along  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  I  hailed  the  rising 
sun  with  the  fervor  of  a  Parsee,  for  the  night  had  been  so 
cold,  that  in  spite  of  a  thick  great-coat,  I  was  chilled  to  the 
very  bones.  I  was  getting  hungry,  also,  and  knowing  that  we 
must  be  approaching  a  bungalow,  I  took  out  Forbes's  Hindos- 
tanee  grammar,  and  began  searching  for  the  words  to  express 
my  wants.  Having  prepared  a  sufficient  stock  of  nouns,  and 
the  verbs  "  bring  "  and  "  give,"  I  deemed  myself  capable  of 
achieving  a  breakfast 

But  first,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  bun- 
galow. I  believe  it  is  the  general  term  in  India  for  a  resi- 
dence of  the  better  class,  as  the  English,  except  in  large  cities, 
always  speak  of  their  houses  as  "  bungalows."  On  all  the 
principal  lines  of  road  throughout  the  country,  the  Govern- 
ment has  erected  bungalows,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
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miles,  for  the  accommodation  of  European  travellers.  The 
natives  have  their  serais,  resembling  the  Turkish  khans,  and 
unless  travelling  by  post,  are  not  admitted  into  the  bungalows. 
The  latter  are  plain  but  substantial  cottages,  furnished  only 
with  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads,  and  generally  containing 
two  dining  and  two  sleeping  apartments.  There  are  out- 
houses for  the  residence  of  a  native  servant,  called  a  peon,  who 
has  charge  of  the  establishment,  and  for  the  cooks,  or  mess- 
men,  who  are  obliged  to  procure  supplies  and  prepare  meals 
according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  prices.  For  the  use  of  the  bun- 
galow, each  traveller  pajs  one  rupee  (fifty  cents)  per  day. 
Were  it  not  for  this  excellent  arrangement,  one  would  be 
obliged  to  take  tents  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  house- 
hold, and  to  carry  supplies  with  him  from  place  to  place.  A 
register  for  the  names  of  travellers  is  kept  in  each  bungalow, 
and  they  arc  requested  to  note  the  sums  paid,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  peons.  By  nine  o'clock 
wo  reached  the  village  of  Khurdee,  sixty-four  miles  from 
Bombay.  The  word  "  hazree  "  (breakfast)  conveyed  my  in- 
tention to  the  driver,  and  he  answered  :  "  Achchii,  sahib  " 
(very  well,  sir).  I  succeeded  so  well  with  the  messman  that  in 
an  hour  an  excellent  curry  and  omelette  smoked  upon  the 
table.  The  natives,  all  along  the  road,  have  ingrafted  some 
English  words  upon  the  Hindostanee,  and  frequently  use  them 
in  a  very  amusing  manner.  Whenever  I  asked  for  eggs,  I 
was  almost  sure  to  be  asked  in  return  :  "  Half  biled  or  mom- 
let  $  "  I  was  provident  enough  to  supply  myself  with  a  pnper  of 
tea  in  Bombay,  since  it  is  not  always  to  be  had  on  the  road. 

On  getting  into  the  cart,  at  the  last  station  before  reach- 
ing Khurdee,  the  step  broke,  and  as  I  fell,  my  knee  struck 
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rejecting  boll,  causing  such  intense  pain  as  almost  to 
B  me  of  m;  senses.  By  tlie  time  we  halted  again,  the 
joint  was  so  itiff  that  I  wmld  BCMQClj  bend  it.  The  Lurl  pro- 
duced such  a  chilliness  that  my  teeth  chattered,  and  I  was 
i  to  ait  in  the  8Uffl  while  breakfast  was  preparing.  The 
■anting  VU  scorchingly  Lot,  and  I  soon  noticed  thai  the  heat 
1  to  draw  uut  the  pain  from  the  injured  limb.  In  fact, 
after  Banning  it  half  an  hour  I  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  as 
ul,  and  thenceforth  Bfer  felt  the  tligfatmt  in  convenience 
from  the  injury.  This  is  a  case  of  sun-cure,  which  I  recommend 
10  any  one  who  is  anxious  to  start  a  new  system  oj    ' 

Khurdee  lies  at  the  base  of  the  (limits,  and  our  road  now 
I  into  a  wild,  hilly  region,  covered  with  jungle.  The 
■  broad,  bnt  very  rough,  and  bo  steep  that  nothing  but 
t  trail  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  could  equal  it.  A* 
t  descents,  my  conductor  called  upon  the  aid  of  halr^r 
down  bullock -drivers,  who  seised  the  shafts  nnd  pushed  buck- 
ward  with  all  their  force.  Our  progress  was  still  further 
hindered  by  the  endless  throng  of  bullocks  which  we  met. 
Thtiy  were  laden  with  bag*  of  riot  and  of  grain,  and  bales  of 
cotton,  and  on  their  way  downward  to  the  coast.  Between 
Khurdee  and  Kussara,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  we  most 
have  passed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  of  them.  They 
e  all  heavily  laden,  and  jogging  on  at  a  glow,  patient  walk, 
which  would  carry  them  about  ten  miles  a  day.  Those,  bow- 
er«,  who  are  trained  to  harness  and  employed  by  the  natives 
as  draught  animals,  easily  travel  twenty -five  miles  a  day,  oven 
on  a  long  journey.  Though  the  cow  is  such  a  sacred  beast  in 
India,  there  Li  no  end  to  the  labor  imposed  upon  her  chiH.en, 
nor  is  she  herself  always  spared. 


We  were  nearly  fonr  hours  in  making  the  twelve  milei 
over  the  pass  of  Rudtoondee,  and  then  cume  down  upon 
Kussara,  a  little  Tillage  situated  in  a  dell  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tull  Ghaut.  The  highest  parapet  of  the  range  was  now 
above  us,  and  the  final  ascent  to  the  table-lBnd  eommenced. 
The  physical  formation  of  this  part  of  India  very  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Mexico.  The  summit 
level  is  nearly  uniform,  but  instead  of  presenting  a  mural 
front,  it  thrusts  out  projecting  spurs  or  headlands,  and  is 
cloven  by  deep  gorges.  Sharp  peaks  rise  here  and  there  from 
the  general  level,  formed  of  abrupt  but  gradually  diminishing 
terraces,  crowned  by  domes  or  towers  of  naked  rock.  At  a 
distance,  they  bear  an  extraordinary  resemblUM  to  works  of 
art,  and  what  is  very  striking,  to  the  ancient  temples  of  the 
Jtndoot!.  Is  this  an  accidental  resemblance,  or  did  not  the  old 
^Bea  in  reality  get  their  forms  of  architecture  directly  from 
Nature?  It  is  certainly  a  striking  coincidence  that  all  the 
hills  in  the  Nubian  Desert  should  be  pyramids,  and  nil  the 
peaks  of  the  Indian  Ghauts  pagodas.  The  word  ghaut  means 
a  flight  of  steps,  as  the  Ghauts  are  a  succession  of  terraces 
descending  from  the  table-land  to  thc6ea;  and  every  principal 
Hindoo  temple  is  approached  by  a  ghaut.  The  formation  of 
the  summits  is  a  characteristic  of  Indian  scenery.  Tennyson, 
who,  I  believe,  has  never  been  in  India,  describes  in  two  lines 
the  most  peculiar  aspects  of  the  country: 

"  And  over  hilU  triih  pmty  tnpi  eiu/mQed, 
And  many  a  trnti  nfpalm  mid  net, 
The,  throne  of  Inilinn  Curnn  slowly  nailed, 
A  snmnii-r  faiiued  with  spice.™ 

There   is  a  splendid  artificial  road  leading  up  the  Tull 
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.aut.     Aa  a  piece  of  engineering,  it  will  vie  with  some  of 
the  beat  roads  in  Europe.     The  grade  is  so  alight  that  we 
IrVN  ill  tie  way  on  a  fast  trot,  and  the  windings  around  the 
»ides  of  the  gorge  gave  me  grand  views  of  the  lower  tomatt 
the  Ghauts.     At  the  top,  we  entered  on  the  great  table- 
id  of  Central  India.     It  was  an  open,  undulating  region, 
::h  better  cultivated  than  any  I  had  jet  seen,  and  crossed, 
intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  by  high  ranges  of  hilla. 
The  air  was  drier  and  purer  than  below,  and  the  sotting  sun 
broad  and  wurni  over  tracts  of  wheat  and  sugar-cane. 
We  rolled  along  merrily,  through  the  twilight  and  into  the 
darkness  again,  and  towards  nine  o'clock  came  to  the  large 
itn  and  military  station  of  Nassick. 

I  went  directly  to  the  bungalow,  for  I'waa  quite  ready  for 
iiner.  An  Englishman  came  out  of  one  of  the  rooms,^H^ 
>t  only  assisted  me  in  ordering  the  meal,  but  sent  his  nW 
rvant  to  help  get  it  ready.  He  evidently  took  ino  for  an 
Bon  {for  a  traveller  is  u  rare  sight  in  India),  and  meekly 
remarked,  "Ism  only  a  sergeant,  in  the  Engineers  Corps. 
I  caught  the  fever  in  the  jungles  at  Khurdce,  and  have  been 
»ent  up  here  to  recover,"  I  was  very  much  fatigued,  and  lay 
i  upon  the  bare  bedstead,  while  dinner  was  preparing. 
sergeant  brought  his  pillow  and  placed  it  under  my  head, 
and  when  I  awoke  after  two  hours'  sleep,  I  found  his  cloak 
carefully  wrapped  around  me  and  himself  tenderly  watching, 
that  nothing  might  disturb  my  slumbers.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
night before  the  banghy-cart  came.  I  took  leave  of  the  kind- 
hearted  sergeant,  and  we  set  out  at  a  alow  pace.  We  had 
already  crossed  the  watershed  of  India,  and  soon  after  leaving 
iok,  forded  the  Godavery  one  of  the  largest  streams  in 
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tlic  country,  which  empties  into  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  not  fur  from  Madras.  Soon  afterwards  we  entered  a 
large  town  by  a  gateway,  with  a  Moorish  arch,  and  threaded 
the  silent  streets — a  seene  which  recalled  forcibly  to  my 
mind,  a  midnight  ramble  through  the  town  of  Ekhmin,  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

All  the  rest  of  the  night  we  travelled  slowly  alone, 
through  a  rolling  country,  and  about  nine  next  morning  reached 
Chandore,  only  forty-five  miles  from  Nassk'k.  Cbandore  is  a 
walled  town,  situated  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  Chandore 
Ghaut.  It  boasts  several  Hindoo  temples  of  dark  stone,  but 
none  of  them  remarkable  for  size  or  beauty.  The  gro- 
tesque idols,'  their  faces  smeared  with  red  puint,  were  visible 
through  the  open  door.     I  went  to  the  bungalow  for  breakfast, 

•L  was  obliged  to  wait  threo  hours  before  the  cart  came — a 
ay  which  enabled  me  to  get  a  little  more  sleep.  Nuverih'- 
less,  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  eo  disposed  me  to 
drowsiness,  that  I  waB  several  times  on  the  point  of  tumbling 
out  of  the  cart.  I  should  have  stated  that  at  Khurdee  we 
changed  vehicles,  and  after  that  I  had  nothing  but  a  sqnareboi 
on  wheels,  without  springs  or  cover.  We  crossed  the  Chan-, 
dore  Ghaut  by  a  wild  pass,  half  way  up  which  stands  a  pagoda, 
so  old  and  black  that  it  might  properly  belong  to  the  X  ezidces, 
or  Devil-Worshippers.  Beyond  the  Ghaut  we  came  upon  a 
waste,  hilly  region,  entirely  covered  with  thorny  jungle. 

All  tbiB  part  of  India  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  table- 
land of  Mexico.  There  are  the  same  broad,  sweeping  plains, 
gashed  by  deep  ravines  and  gullies ;  the  same  barren  chains 
of  hills,  and  the  same  fertii:  dips  of  lowland,  rich  in  corn  and 
cane.     I  passed  through  moi  ■  than  one  landscape,  where,  if  I 
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lad  ben  brought  blindfold  and  asked  to  guess  where  I  was,  I 
■hocTd  have  declared  ai  once :  "  .This  ;s  Uexico."  Substitute 
tbo  words  rx&a  for  "ariojc,"  (gtll/,)  ^£aurf  for  "sierra," 
and  jtmgh  for  a  chtnpaial,"  end  you  change  ?  dsseriptiec.  of 
the  llexican  into  that  cf  the  Indian  tajlo-land.  1  most 
admit,  however,  tkat,  in  g&Lersu,  Mexican  scenery  lz  on  a 
broader  and  grant  er  sca!s  tnan  here.  We  Amorieacn  need 
not  envy  EngLnd  the  possession  of  India ;  for,  ix  we  vere 
not  a  people  obstinately  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory — if  we  were  rot  utterly  blind  to  "  manifest  destiny," 
and  regaxd?eas  of  tha  hints  which  "  (Geography  "  is  constantly 
throwing  out  to  us — we  might  possess  ourselves  of  Cuba  and 
Mexico,  and  uhus-  outrival  her.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
laugh  &t  ihe  absurdity  of  such  an  idea ;  but  when  a  man  is 
travelling  &lczo,  among  a  strange  people,  he  is  scarcely  r 
aible  fcr  all  that  como3  into  his  head. 

The  resemblance  to  Mexico,  however,  does  not  extend 
the  towns  and  population,  which  are  rather  those  of  Egypt. 
TLe  Indian  native  is  darker  than  the  Egyptian  Fellah,  and 
his  a  mo  3  r.su^e  and  lively  face,  but  in  his  habits  and  man- 
nr3  Le  1  &  much  in  common  with  the  latter.  He*  has  the 
erne  xutui"*.  qiiciness  of  intellect,  the  same  capacity  for  de- 
oeptic,  tie  same  curious  mixture  of  impudence  and  abject 
servility,  and  the  same  disregard  of  clothing.  The  houses  n-re 
Iott  c?.bi::s  of  nv.id  and  bamboo,  or  in  the  larger  villages,  of 
mud  a.id  u^jurnt  bricks,  with  mud  divans  in  front,  and  so  ne~ 
times  t*  \-cl_cd  verandahs  resting  on  wooden  pillars.  N:lh- 
ing  cli  be  more  miserable  than  the  appearance  of  the  smuUer 
Tillages,  ".ihica  4-re  even  inferior  to  J-lios3  of  the  iTl!o  Delta, 
and  I  should  like  to  exhibit  them  to  an  original  Englishman 
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who  went  in  the  same  boat  with  me  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 
sing  one  of  the  villages  on  the  Nile,  he  came 
up  to  me  with  a  horrified  expression  of  face,  grasped  my  arm, 
pointed  to  the  hats,  and  exclaimed:  "  Look  there  !  people  ac- 
t  uj  1 1  v  live  there  1 "  "  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  I,  with  as  much 
astonishment  as  I  could  command,  on  sueh  short  notice. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  Good  God,  it's  dreadful  I  "  This  man 
was  a  son  of  a  keeper  of  a  menagerie,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Central  Africa,  in  search  of  the  Great  Hydrocephalus,  or 
some  other  unknown  monster.  He  was  in  a  furious  state  of 
indignation,  because  Discount  &  Co.,  the  bankers  at  Alexan- 
dria, had  taken  four  per  cent,  commission  on  bis  letter  of 
credit.  "It's  only  a  month  since  I  left  England,"  said  he, 
"  and  that's  four  per  cent,  a  month,  and  that  makes  forty- 
^^w  per  cent,  a  year.  Suppose  I  had  been  a  year  on  the 
^Hpi  I  should  have  been  ruined.  If  I  had  money  enough  to 
buy  the  Hydrocephalus,  I  should  not  draw  a  penny,  and  then 
they  would  have  to  refund  the  whole  of  it.  But  I'll  write  a 
letter  tu  'The  Times,  and  we'll  see  how  much  more  business 
of  that  sort  they'll  do." 

To  return  to  the  bangby-eart :  we  rolled  on  ail  the  after- 
noon through  alternate  jungle  and  cultivated  land,  and 
toward  evening  reached  Mulleigaum,  a  military  cantonment. 
It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  open  plain,  which,  although 
apparently  barren,  needs  but  irrigation  to  make  it  one  vast 
garden.  Tho  neat  bungalows  of  the  English  officers  are  em- 
bowered in  foliage  and  blossoms,  which  water  alone  has 
coaxed  out  of  the  soil.  The  orchards  of  bananas  dropped 
their  plumy  leaves,  and  the  thick  hedges  of  Persian  roses, 
crimson  with  blossoms,  seemed  the  air  far  and  wide.    Through 


the  verandahs  and  open  doors  I  caught  glimpses  of  elegant 
furniture  and  pictures  within,  and  ones  a  female  figure  glided 
post  I  Lad  fancied  India  to  be  a  pkoe  of  exile,  but  mailing 
mold  be  more  cheerful  and  homelike  than  those  r 
The  sepoys  were  drawn  up  on  the  parade-ground  for  evening 
review,  and  a  moet  soldierly  appearance  tbey  made.  We 
drove  to  the  poet-office,  and  as  1  bad  not  time  to  take  dinner, 
I  accepted  the  services  of  a  Portuguese  who  spoke  English, 
nod  who  offered  to  procure  me  supplies  for  the  road.  He 
obtained  some  biscuits,  boiled  some  eggs,  and  made  me  a  bot- 
tle of  strong  tea,  but  refused  to  accept  of  the  slightest  pay  for 
bis  service*. 

Thus  supplied,  I  entered  on  tie  third  night  of  my  jour- 
ney. It  was  somewhat  cloudy  and  dark,  and  I  could  only 
observe  that  our  road  lay  over  the  same  wide  uplands,  exo*A| 
for  a  few  miles,  when  passing  the  Lulling  Ghaut.  The  WwJ^ 
was  rough  and  stony,  and  the  thumps  I  received  kept  me  from 
to  the  road  through  drowsiness.  An  hour  past  mid- 
night I  reached  the  military  station  of  Dboolia,  '21r>  miles 
from  Bombay,  and  was  not  sorry  when  the  driver  informed 
t  he  should  go  no  further  that  night  OffI  started  for 
',  and  on  reaching  it,  was  surprised  to  find  (ho 
ighted,  and  a  man  in  English  dress  on  the  verandah. 
He  held  %  small  lantern  before  him,  which  prevented  my  see- 
ing bis  fkce.  "la  this  the  travellers'  bungalow?"  I  asked. 
He  said  nothing,  but  threw  the  light  of  the  lamp  full  upon 
my  free,  beld  it  there  a  few  moments,  and  then  cried  out : 
"Why,  you're  a  traveller!  Yes.  Come  in.  It's  full,  but 
I'll  nuke  room  for  yoo.  I'm  just  taking  m  cup  of  tea :  will 
you  take  tea,  or   beer,  or  brandy-aod- water  ?      Itchoglan/ 
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briog  tea  1 "  There  was  no  resisting  such  a  rapid  welcome, 
and  before  I  bad  time  to  put  in  a  word  of  explanation,  I  was 
seated  on  one  end  of  the  table,  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  with  the 
Lieutenant,  for  such  be  proved  to  be.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
giving  orders  on  all  sides.  One  servant  ran  for  a  bedstead  ; 
another  for  a  pillow ;  a  third  for  a  quilt.  "  I'll  make  you 
comfortable,"  said  he;  "you  didn't  expect  such  rough  times, 
did  you  now  ?  You  thought  India  was  like  England,  didn't 
you?  That's  the  way.  But  you  want  to  go  to  bed.  Here, 
let  my  servants  pull  off  your  boots,  and  help  you  undress. 
You  never  did  that  in  England,  you  know,  and  you  won't 
know  how  to  go  about  it."  And  so  he  ran  on,  what  length 
of  time  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  no  sooner  lay  down,  than  I  fell 
fast  asleep. 

a,  I  was  awakened  at  sunrise  by  his  servant,  with  a  cup  of 
fit  and  a  plate  of  biscuit.  The  Lieutenant  walked  with  me 
to  the  Post-Office,  and  as  the  cart  was  not  ready,  took  me  to 
the  bungalow  of  some  other  officers,  who  immediately  invited 
me  to  breakfast  The  conversation  was  so  exclusively  mili- 
tary, that  I  did  not  feel  much  interested  in  it.  So-and-so.  of 
the  99th,  was  going  to  sell  out ;  such-a-one,  of  "  Ours,"  had 
applied  for  two  months'  leave,  etc.  Presently  the  cart  came, 
and  I  took  a  cordial  leave  of  them  alb  The  road,  after  leav- 
ing Dhoolia,  became  indescribably  bad.  The  soil  was  a  soft 
brown  loam,  which,  after  the  rains,  had  been  terribly  out  op 
by  the  heavy  bullock-carts,  and  was  now  bard  and  dry.  Our 
horse  stumbled  slowly  along  over  the  ruts,  a  groom  leading 
him  by  the  head.  The  country  was  crossed  by  deep  nullas, 
or  gulleys,  many  of  which  were  very  difficult  to  pass.  The 
scenery  presented  no  new  features,  except  a  singular  isolated 
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kill,  resembling  a  fortress,  near  Soongheer.  Beyond  this 
moody  hilly  jungle,  with  fen  habitations.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  we  passed  three  elephants,  which  were 
the  shade-  of  a  large  peepul  tree,  motionless  as  if 
out  of  basaltic  rook. 

I  was  already  two  o'clock,  and  we  had  only  proceeded 
about  twenty  miles  from  Dhoolia,  when  the  axle  suddenly 
mapped  under  the  repeated  jolts,  and  I  was  thrown  into  the 
road.  I  escaped  with  a  slight  bruise,  and  sat  down  in  the 
jangle  to  await  the  issue.  As  I  could  neither  give  nor  take 
suggestions,  I  was  silent ;  but  I  had  with  me  that  exhaustlees 
fountain  of  patience,  a  pipe,  and  Boon  attained  a  mood  of 
cheerful  indifference  as  to  what  might  happen.  The  driver 
took  out  the  baggage  and  packages,  and  sat  down  with  them 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road;  the  groom  took  the  hoi 
and  galloped  off.  An  hour  passed  by ;  two  hours;  and 
we  sat  in  silence,  watching  the  prooession  of  Hindoo?,  Mos- 
lems, bullocks,  ponies  and  camels  that  came  and  went  between 
us.  At  last  a  bullock-cart  dashed  up  on  a  fast  trot,  the  bag- 
gage was  packed  upon  it,  I  took  my  Beat  and  away  we  went, 
leaving  the  broken  bangby-cart  in  the  road.  Was  that  the  last 
of  it  ?  the  reader  may  ask.    We  shall  see. 

We  reached  a  place  called  Seerpore,  at  dusk,  our  brave 
bullocks  having  made  ten  miles  in  two  hours.  I  had  sapper, 
a  good  night'B  rest,  and  breakfast,  and  there  was  still  no 
■ign  of  the  cart.  The  mesaman,  who  was  very  civil  and  at- 
tentive, informed  me  that  it  would  be  mended  by  noon. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  I,  I  knew  not  precisely  where.  I  could 
not  find  the  place  on  the  map.  That  it  was  in  India  I  was  cer- 
tain, because  there  was  a  handsome  Hindoo  temple  close  be- 
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side  the  bungalow,  and  before  the  temple  an  immense  ban- 
yan tree,  and  under  the  banyan  tree  two  elephants.  I  made  a 
sketch  of  the  scene,  as  a  memorial  of  the  adventure. 

At  last  a  native  entered,  and  with  a  profound  salaam, 
said :  "  Sahib,  banghy-cart  iaiyar  hoi"  (Sir,  the  banghy-eart 
is  ready). 
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It  wis  not  without  some  misgivings  that  I  again  took  my 
seat  in  the  banghy-cart,  and  left  the  place  called  Seerpore.  I 
was  now  entering  the  Sindwah  jangles,  a  desolate  region, 
swarming  with  tigers,  and  so  unhealthy  that  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  first  of  January  it  is  impassable.  In  case  of  acci- 
dent there  most  be  detention,  and  detention  in  such  a  case  is 
fraught  with  danger.  However,  "  nothing  venture,  nothing 
win,"  is  the  traveller's  true  maxim.  We  thumped  and  bump- 
ed along  in  the  noonday  heat,  making  about  two  miles  an 
hour,  and  had  proceeded  five  miles,  when  I  saw  the  axle 
(which  I  had  been  watching)  suddenly  give  way  again.  I 
jumped  out  in  time  to  avoid  the  crash,  and  once  more  took  my 
in  the  jungle,  in  the  shade  of  a  thorny  bush.    The  groom 
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mounted  the  boree  and  rode  away;  the  driver  unpacked  the 
baggage  and  aeated  himself  opposite  to  me,  and  thus  we  eat 
for  three  hoara.  "  Patience,"  after  all,  is  the  watchword  of 
life.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  I  was  thoroughly  patient 
during  all  this  time. 

The  groom  at  last  appeared  with  a  new  cart — and  such  a 
cart  1  It  had  been  broken  bo  often,  that  it  was  a  hopeless  crip- 
ple. The  square  box  had  such  a  pitch  forward,  and  the  step  . 
was  so  short,  that  I  could  by  no  possibility  keep  my  seat  with- 
out holding  fast  with  both  hands.  By  this  time  it  was  dusk, 
and  we  crept  forward  gradually,  the  horse  occasionally  falling 
down  in  the  rute,  and  coming  to  a  stand-still  every  fifty  yards, 
until  urged  forward  by  repeated  cries  of  "  ai  bap  !  ai  bhai  I " 
(Oh,  my  father  I  my  brother ! )  About  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
a  village  called  Polasnebr,  only  sixteen  miles  from  Seerproe, 
tiaving  been  ten  hours  on  the  way.  The  driver  succeeded  in 
making  me  understand  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  any  fur- 
ther that  night.  I  therefore  went  to  the  bungalow,  and 
aroused  the  sleepy  khitniudgra,  (butler,)  "  What  can  I  get  for 
supper?  I  asked.  " Kuehna"  (nothing).  So  I  took  a  carpet- 
bag for  a  pillow,  lay  down  on  the  bare  bedstead,  and  slept 
soundly  until  morning.  "Can  you  get  me  any  thing  for 
breakfast?"  I  asked  again.  " Kuek  na."  And  the  banghy- 
cart  being  ready,  I  went  away  hungry  from  Palasuehr. 

The  road  was  a  little  better,  but  as  we  travelled  on  a  trot 
instead  of  a  walk,  the  cart  lost  nothing  of  its  roughness, 
which,  indeed,  was  rather  increased.  The  labor  of  holding  on 
taxed  me  sorely,  and  as  there  was  no  relaxation,  except  when 
we  stopped  to  change  horses,  the  muscles  of  my  arms  and  legs 
at  last  became  so  exhausted  that  I  was  ready  to  double  up  and 
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■ink  together  in  &  heap.  My  wristband  ankles  were  swollen  for 
several  days  afterwards,  from  the  effects  of  that  ride.  The 
hones  and  drivers  on  this  part  of  the  road  are  probably  the 
worst  in  the  world.  The  driver's  knowledge  is  confined  to  hold- 
ing the  reins,  and  even  this  he  understands  very  imperfectly. 
Instead  of  choosing  the  smoothest  part  of  the  road  he  takes  the 
roughest,  and  if  a  stone  is  to  be  seen,  his  satisfaction  is  not 
complete  unless  the  cart  runs  over  it  He  frequently  swerves 
some  distance  from  the  direct  track  to  effect  this  object.  As 
for  the  horse,  he  is  the  master,  and  if  any  exertion  is  neces- 
sary you  may  possibly  flatter  but  cannot  force  him  into  it. 
When  first  harnessed  he  never  starts  of  his  own  accord.  One 
groom  stands  at  his  head  patting  and  coaxing,  while  two 
others  push  at  the  wheels  until  they  press  him  forward.  He 
then  backs,  and  sometimes  sits  down  on  his  haunches.  More 
force  is  pat  to  the  wheels,  until  backing  becomes  a  labor  to 
him,  and  then  he  goes  forward  sj  long  as  the  road  ia  level. 
But  by  and  by  yon  come  to  a  slight  ascent.  He  Imows 
already  where  it  is,  and  unless  job  keep  him  on  r.  gallop  he 
steps  at  the  bottom.  The  groom,  j.'nps  down  and  runs  to  his 
head.  "  Tab  di  "  (pat  him),  says  ihe  driver,  and  whib  the 
fencer  pats  Lim  on  the  neck,  the  loiter  ories  cut  in  most  en- 
dearing tones :  "  Oh,  my  father,  ny  brother,  my  bully,  n:y 
brave  fellow  1 "  Thus  encouragad  be  makes  a  start,  and  gets 
about  half  way  up  the  rise,  when  ie  stops  and  leisnrcly  taoka 
dcr^n  ugaia  to  Ce  bottom.  Tiiis  is  repeated  three  cr  fear 
t  jsis,  and  finally  some  of  the  b-ticak-drivers  are  cdled  on  to 
i .  '.c-y  lay  hold  on  the  wheals,  und  the  horse,  ratend. 
of  drawing  up  tie  cart,  is  himself  pushed  np  with  :'».  On  one 
occasion,  where  the;e  wa3  a  rise  of  ab&ut  one  foot  in  tea  fcr  a 
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hundred  yards,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore we  succeeded  in  passing. 

Soon  after  leaving  Patasnehr,  the  road  crossed  the  Sind- 
wah  Ghaut,  a  range  of  hills  about  sis  miles  in  breadth  and 
covered  with  jungle.  Beyond  them  opened  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbuddaj  the  Viudhya  Mountains,  on  the  opposite  side, 
though  fifty  miles  distant,  were  dimly  visible.  Between  lay  a 
wild  waste  of  jungle,  almost  uninhabited,  a  reservoir  of 
deadly  malaria  and  a  paradise  for  panthers  and  tigers.  The 
word  "jungle,"  I  should  explain,  is  used  to  express  any  kind 
of  wild  growth,  from  a  thicket,  to  a  forest,  whether  highland 
or  lowland.  The  different  varieties  are  distinguished  as  "close 
jungle,  thorn  jungle,  wet  jungle,"  etc.  About  Sindwah  the 
jungle  ia  close,  composed  of  thick  clumps  of  shrubbery  and 
small  trees,  with  here  aud  there  a  magnificent  banyan  or  pee- 
pul  tree  towering  over  it.  In  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  there 
are  many  banyans,  and  some  of  great  size.  Few  trees  present 
grander  masses  of  foliage  than  this.  Instead  of  a  low  roof 
of  houghs,  resting  on  its  pillared  trunks,  as  I  had  supposed,  it 
sends  up  great  limbs  to  the  height  of  a  hundred,  or  even  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  new  trunks  are  often  dropped 
from  boughs  thirty  feet  high.  They  hang  like  parcels  of 
roots  from  the  ends  of  the  boughs,  aud  when  broken  off  and 
prevented  from  reaching  the  earth,  continue  to  increase  and 
become  woody  like  the  trunk.  I  have  seen  a,  tree  on  which 
huge  balf-trunks,  that  had  never  reached  the  earth,  hung 
from  the  branches,  like  the  fragments  of  shattered  pillars, 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  an  Egyptian  rock-temple.  The 
leaves  of  the  banyan  are  large,  glossy  and  dark-green,  and  in 
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the  winter  tie  foliage  is  studded  with  bade  of  a,  bright  purple 

The  only  other  large  trees  that  I  remarked,  were  the 
sycamore  (peepul)  and  the  tamarind.  The  acacia  and  mimosa 
are  occasionally  met  willi,  and  the  date  and  brab  palms  thrive 
in  the  valleys.  The  tamarind  frequently  rivals  the  banyan  in 
site,  while  its  foliage  is  wonderfully  graceful  and  delicate. 
The  leaflets  of  its  slender  pinnate  leaves  are  so  small,  that  the 
Koran  could  not  more  forcibly  describe  the  torments  of  the 
Mahometan  Hell,  than  when  it  says  that  the  sinners  iu  the 
nether  fires  shall  receive,  to  cool  their  thirst,  just  so  much 
water  as  will  lie  on  one  of  these  leaflets,  once  in  a  thousand 
years.  Of  the  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety, but  the  tamarind  and  banyan  are  the  characteristic  trees 
of  India,  as  the  palm  is  of  Egypt,  and  the  magnolia  and  cy- 
press of  oar  Southern  States. 

I ■"-ijiii  Illioolia  to  the  Nerbudda,  iny  road  was  through  the 
District  of  Candeish,  which,  two  or  three  weeks  previous,  was 
the  subject  of  general  attention,  on  account  of  the  rising  of 
the  natives.  The  disturbance  had  been  quelled,  but  if  I  had 
not  had  snch  confidence  in  the  potency  of  Euglish  rule,  I 
should  have  felt  that  I  was  exposed  to  some  danger.  We  met 
continually  with  companies  of  armed  natives — not  the  mild, 
abject  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  districts,  but  the  tall, 
fierce  sons  of  the  jungle — men  with  keen  eyes,  heavy  black 
beards,  and  a  striking  expression  of  conrage  and  defiance  iu 
their  whole  bearing.  They  did  not  sloop  and  touch  the  earth 
iu  humble  salutation,  as  I  passed,  but  looked  me  full  in  the 
face,  without  a  single  word  of  greeting.  Some  were  armed 
I  iili  the  long  Bedouin  guns,  some  with  spears,  and  all  wore  sa- 
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bres.  They  were  nearly  all  on  foot,  but  a  few,  who  seemed 
to  be  men  of  authority,  rode  on  ponies.  I  should  judge  they 
were  mostly  Mahometans,  from  their  turbans,  and  from  the 
cast  of  their  features.  It  Is  very  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  followers  of  the  rival  religions,  without  reference  to  any 
distinguishing  mark  of  dress,  and  merely  from  the  expression 
of  the  face. 

We  constantly  met  long  trains  of  laden  bullocks  and  with 
numbers  of  Jiackrees,  or  native  ox-carts.  Many  of  the  trains 
were  accompanied  by  cheprasses,  or  Government  servant, 
(distinguished  by  a  band  over  tbe  shoulders  with  an  inscribed 
brass  plate  upon  it),  and  by  sepoys.  In  all  my  life  I  never 
received  half  the  number  of  military  salutations,  as  during 
this  journey.  Of  course  I  was  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  for  nobody  else  travels  there;  my  brown  face  showed 
that  I  bad  been  a  long  time  in  the  country,  and  my  habit  of 
never  expressing  astonishment,  when  among  a  strange  people, 
was  sufficient,  in  spite  of  my  ignoranoe  of  the  language,  to 
certify  to  the  fact.  Every  sepoy  drew  himself  up,  faced  right 
about,  gave  bis  right  arm  a  wide  sweep  and  brought  his  hand 
to  his  cap.  I  made  an  officer's  response,  of  course,  but 
merely  gave  a  slight  nod  to  the  salutations  of  the  peasants, 
though  they  sometimes  almost  prostrated  themselves  before 
me.  Near  Siudwah  we  passed  a  small  village,  where  all  the 
male  inhabitants  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  row  beside  the  road,  with  the  elder  or  chief  at 
their  head,  and  successively  touched  the  dust  aid  their  fere- 
bea  \s.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  humiliating  tokens 
01  reverence  and  submission  to  the  English  power  have  been 
forced  upon  the  people.     They  learned  submission  long  ago; 
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it  is  natural  to  them.  The  Indian  servant  fiat  only  calls  you 
his  father,  bat  his  King  and  his  God,  and  when  he  wants  to 
ask  yon  a  special  favor,  comes  to  you  with  a  bunch  of  grans  in 
Mb  mouth,  saying  he  ia  your  beast. 

During  the  forenoon  we  passed  Sindwah,  a  miserable  vil- 
lage at  present,  though  once  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  its 
massive  fortress  testifies.  There  is  some  cultivation  near  it, 
but  the  country  shows  marks  of  neglect  and  decay.  I  was  told 
that  a  large  part  of  Candeiah,  which  is  now  waste  jungle,  was 
a  flourishing  and  well-populated  region  fifty  years  ago.  I 
could  at  first  find  no  adequate  reason  for  these  tokens  of 
decay ;  but  I  believe  that,  in  mest  instances,  they  are  owing 
to  a  superstition  of  the  natives,  which  prevents  them  from  in- 
habiting lands  belonging  to  families  that  have  become  ex- 
tinct. They  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  former  owners  lin- 
ger upon  the  soil,  and  would  visit  them  with  calamity,  or 
death,  if  they  persisted  in  remaining. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  part  of  the  night,  we  jolted 
on  through  the  lonely  jungles.  T  was  in  great  hopes  of  seeing 
a  tiger  spring  across  the  road,  but  had  no  such  luck.  Al- 
though the  ground  was  baked  hard  and  dry,  there  was  still  an 
exhalation  from  it,  as  my  shades  appeared  with  a  alight  halo 
around  it,  such  *c  one  sees  on  &  cummer  morning,  when  the 
deT  begins  to  £:j.  I  suffered  vrlth  a  dull  hecdnch3  all  day, 
but  the  rough  :o:.d  miglit  acoc:.nS  for  thm.  Towards  mid- 
niglt  wa  re.c'.ei  Akbarpore,  on  tLe  Noabucda,  having  m^do 
fifty-four  miles.  I  iru  too  cere  ^0  wait  for  c*j,>p3",  Ml  went 
to  deep  ti  i^33,  afler  ortliriii^  breakout  ai  Bin:  iae,  when  ihe 
cart  wi3  to  be  ready  -^ain.  E-i^-isa  ci^ie,  acd  eigit  o'clock, 
but  mtbat  emt  nor  Lieakiat.     At  last  tie  drivu.  appeared, 
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and  made  me  a  number  of  remarks  for  which  (in  my  igno- 
rance of  the  language)  I  was  none  the  wiser.  "  Is  the  cart 
ready  yet  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Yes,  it  is  ready,  but " — and  here  my 
comprehension  ceased.  A  horrid  suspicion  flashed  through 
my  mind :  "  Is  it  gone  ?  "  "  Yes,  it  is  gone,  hut " — and  he  be- 
came unintelligible  again.  "  Is  there  no  cart  ?  "  again  I  asked. 
'•  Yes,  thero's  a  cart,  but  " —  That  dreadful  "  but "  com- 
pletely floored  me.  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  took  the  half- 
cooked  breakfast  from  the  fire,  and  hurriedly  ate  it,  for  I  had 
lived  on  biscuits  for  two  days.  I  then  went  directly  to  tha 
post-station,  but  there  was  no  cart  there.  The  people  made 
many  observations,  but  all  availed  nothing,  till  at  last  one  of 
them  rose  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  him.  We  went  down  to 
the  Nerbudda,  which  is  a  beautiful  river,  a  third  of  a  mile 
wide,  crossed  the  ferry,  and  behold !  there  stood  a  new  cart, 
and  there  lay  a  new  driver,  asleep  in  the  son  I 

The  road  was  tolerable,  I  could  now  sit  without  holding 
on,  and  thus  the  journey  became  pleasant  again.  The  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  the  soil  resembling 
the  black  loam  of  Egypt.  We  passed  many  fields  of  flax, 
covered  with  blue  and  white  flowers;  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco 
and  poppies,  besides  small  patches  of  sugar-cane.  All  seemed 
to  thrive  equally  well.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil  is 
cultivated,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  valley 
might  be  made  to  support  a  hundredfold  its  present  poputv 
tion.  We  now  approached  the  picturesque  Vindhya  Moun- 
tains, one  of  the  summits  of  which  was  crowned  with  a  white 
building — the  tomb  of  a  Moslem  Saint,  as  well  as  I  could 
understand  the  driver.  The  road  passes  the  mountains,  at  a 
place  formerly  called  Ghara,  but  now  Kintrcy's  Ghaut,  in 
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honor  of  the  engineer.  It  is,  indeed,  admirably  planned, 
though  somewhat  oat  of  repair.  The  summit,  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  of  the  two  aides  of  India,  overlooks  a  waste 
and  bleak  country.  Soon  after  descending  the  northern  side, 
we  crossed  the  head-waters  of  the  Chumbul,  the  largest 
affluent  of  the  Jumna.  At  eight  o'clock  I  reached  the  military 
station  of  Mhow,  within  fourteen  miles  of  Indore,  and  was  so 
well  satisfied  that  I  allowed  the  driver  to  Btop  for  the  uight. 

Mhow  is  a  handsome  station,  the  officers'  bungalows,  sur- 
rounded with  small  gardens,  being  scattered  over  an  extent 
of  two  miles.  It  stands  on  a  dry  plain,  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  is  considered  a  very  healthy  place  of  residence. 
The  highest  point  is  crowned  by  a  large  white  church,  the 
spire  of  which  may  be  seen  for  some  distance.  The  place  is 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  I  had 
only  b  passing  glimpse  of  the  town,  as  I  left  early  next  morn- 
ing. A  drive  of  two  hours,  over  a  good  road  and  through  a 
rolling  upland  country,  devoted  to  the  opium  culture,  brought 
me  to  Indore,  and  a  bade  adieu  to  the  bangby-cart,  hoping  I 
might  see  no  more  of  it.  The  journey  from  Bombay  occu- 
pied six  days  and  a  half,  and  I  accomplished  it  with  teas  fa- 
tigue, though  with  more  bruises  than  I  expected. 

Indore  is  the  capital  of  an  independent  State,  and  the 
station  of  an  English  "  Resident" — an  office  which  i.^  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  an  Envoy  or  Ambassador,  except  that  the 
Resident  meddles  rather  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Resident  at  In- 
dore, was  absent  on  a  journey,  but  I  was  most  kindly  received 
by  Dr.  Irapey,  the  Residency  Surgeon,  to  whom  I  had  a  let- 
ter.    With  true  Indian  hospitality,  he  took  me  at  once  to  his 
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house,  where  both  he  and  his  amiable  lady  did  their  utmost  to 
make  my  sojourn  agreeable. 

Indore  is  a  town  of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  having  been 
much  increased  within  a  few  years  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Begum  of  Oodjeiu,  a  holy  old  city  about  eighty  miles  distant, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  emigrated  to  the  former 
place.  Portions  of  Indore  are  well  built,  reminding  me 
somewhat  of  Konia,  and  other  places  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  two  stories  high, 
the  upper  story  projecting  and  resting  on  pillars,  so  ae  to  form 
a  verandah  below.  The  pillars  and  the  heavy  cornice  above 
them  are  of  dark  wood,  and  very  elaborately  carved.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  Rajah's  palace,  fronting  a  small 
square.  It  is  a  quadrangle  of  about  four  hundred  feet  to  a 
eide,  the  portion  over  the  main  gateway  rising  to  the  height 
of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  and  visible  for  many  miles  around. 
The  architecture  is  Saracenic,  though  not  of  a  pure  style. 
The  gateway,  however,  and  the  balconies  over  it,  are  very  ele- 
gant, and  the  main  court,  surrounded  by  i  'ftv  pillars  of  da.-k 
wood,  connected  by  ornate  horseshoe  arches,  has  a  6r.i  effect. 
Tbe  outer  walla  are  covered  with  pictures  of  c'.epLants, 
horses,  tigers,  Englishmen  and  natives,  drawn  and  colored 
with  the  most  complete  disregard  of  nature. 

On  our  nay  to  the  town  one  evening,  we  met  the  Kajah 
and  his  suite,  just  setting  out  on  an  excursion  into  the  coun- 
try. He  was  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  persons,  csldieri 
dressed  in  the  European  style,  officii.!:;  in  gaudy  dresccs  hold- 
ing spears  and  flags,  and  ail  the  paraphernalia  cf  a  petty 
prinoe.  He  is  very  fond  of  display,  but  I  muat  coafeas  that 
the  whole  show  was  rather  picturesque  than  imposing.     I  had 
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•  good  view  of  the  Rajah,  who  was  ft  yonng  man  of  about 
twenty,  tall  and  stoat  for  his  age,  and  with  a  good-humored 
though  not  remarkably  intelligent  face.  He  wore  a  crimson 
robe,  and  a  rich  silken  turban,  studded  with  jewels.  Mis 
story  is  quite  romantic.  Twelve  years  ago  he  was  a  poor 
shepherd  boy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mhow.  The  former 
Rajah,  Hurry  Rao  Holkar,  hating  died  childless,  and  without 
any  near  relatives,  the  State  might  have  readily  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  East  India  Company.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing it,  however,  search  was  made  for  a  successor,  and  the  poor 
shepherd  boy  was  found  to  belong  to  a  remote  branch  of  the 
family.  He  was  thereupon  invested  with  the  Rajahship,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Resident,  was  appointed  Regent  during 
his  minority. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  educated  under  English  auspices, 
the  Rajah  did  not  seem  to  have  acquired  any  English  ideas, 
except  a  taste  for  horses  and  hunting.  The  only  public 
works  of  his  which  were  pointed  out  to  me,  were  a  small  hos- 
pital and  school,  and  a  bridge  across  the  river,  or  rather 
ravine,  on  which  Indore  is  built.  The  latter  was  a  very 
substantial  structure,  of  hewn  stoue,  and  cost  upwards  of 
$100,000.  The  finest  thing  I  saw  in  the  place  was  a  well,  built 
by  one  of  the  former  Rajahe.  It  was  a  large  square  shaft,  about 
forty  feet  deep,  with  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to 
the  water,  and  cool  chambers  and  balconies  of  hewn  stone,  for 
recreation  during  the  hot  weather. 

In  riding  ihrongh  and  around  the  town,  I  was  struck  with 
the  number  of  email  Hindoo  temples.  The  principal  temple  is 
adjacent  to  the  Rajah's  palace;  but  as  Europeans  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter,  I  saw  only  the  outside.    In  the  suburbs,  how- 
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ever,  there  are  many  sanctuaries  erected  to  the  differed  gods, 
the  most  of  tliem  being  open  canopies  or  domes,  resting  on  pil- 
lars, and  none  above  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  idols  are  gen- 
erally smeared  with  red  paint,  a  token  that  they  have  recently 
been  worshipped.  There  were  multitudes  of  beggars,  some  of 
whom  asked  for  alms  in  the  name  of  Vishnu,  and  others  in 
the  name  of  Allah,  tho  latter  being  Mussulmen.  In  one 
street  we  passed  a  house  where  the  piercing  shrieks  of  a  fife 
and  the  dreadful  clatter  of  a  drum  announced  a  marriage  fes- 
tival, and  not  far  off,  two  women,  seated  in  front  of  a  door, 
howled  incessant  lamentation  for  a  corpse  within :  Destruc- 
tion and  Reproduction,  both  the  attributes  of  the  god  Shiva, 
jn  whose  name  a  beggar  at  that  very  instant  demanded  char- 
ity. 

There  is  a  picturesque  orchard  of  mango  and  date  trees 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  but  the  soil  is  too  thin  on 
the  uplands  around  it  to  support  much  vegetation.  The  gar- 
den of  the  Resident  is  artificially  made.  Hia  residence, 
which  I  visited,  is  a  stately  stone  mansion,  with  large  and 
4ofty  rooms,  furnished  in  superb  style.  He  maintains  a  great 
state,  which  ho  may  well  do  on  a  salary  of  £4,000  a  year,  in 
u  country  where  labor  and  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life 
Utt  next  in  nothing.  The  wages  of  a  field-laborer  here  are 
two  onnrw  (nix  cents)  a  day,  he  finding  Jiis  own  food.  Women 
receive  one  and  a  half  annas,  and  boys  one  anna  daily. 
House  servants  are  better  paid,  as  they  are  obliged  to  wear 
rather  more  garments,  but,  as  each  has  his  particular  busi- 
eight  or  ten  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  a  small 

I  found  the  weather  unpleasantly  cold,  coming  from  the 


latitude  of  Bombay.  During  tbe  nights  the  temperature  was 
ao  low  that  thin  cakes  of  ice  frequently  formed  on  shallow 
pools.  From  the  supplies  thus  collected,  the  English  resi- 
dents are  furnished  with  ice  during  a  part  of  tbe  hot  aeaaon. 
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e  IbU-CBt-SctUig  out  Iran  Indore-SlgbL  Tt.yoI -Stupid  Uj  if  in*  N.U.m— 
UDBaalmcD-Nevtr  u  Acoldeol— Scepcrj  of  Iho  Bond— A  Poillo  EdglUhniin- 
w1»of  tlis  Joornoj— A  Tiger  Pm-Ij— Bndjrnogorh— Goon»b— A  Ftm  Uieof 
HwplMlltj— The  Tlicig>  ind  Bobbora— Second  Hmlt— Mian  Bnrraajlu— Going  On— 
The  Plain  or  HlndoMm— Approach  lo  Agn— A  Uldmuk. 

At  sunset  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  I  took  leave  of  my  hos- 
pitable hosts  at  Indore,  and  again  ventured  upon  unknown 
seas.  I  had  taken  passage  for  Agra  in  the  mail-oart,  a  ve- 
hicle precisely  resembling  the  banghy  cart,  but  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  speed.  The  distance  to  be  travelled  was 
380  miles,  and  the  fare  GO  rupees,  which  is  considered  very 
cheap  in  India,  but  would  be  very  dear  in  any  other  country. 
The  average  rate  of  speed  is  from  eight  to  nine  miles  an  hour, 
so  that  the  mail  reaches  Agra  in  a  little  more  than  two  days 
from  Indore ;  but  as  few  mortal  frames  would  be  equal  to 
such  work,  travellers  are  allowed  to  make  the  journey  in  sev- 
eral stages,  by  stopping  at  any  of  the  dawk  bungalows  on 
the  road  and  waiting  for  the  next  day's  mail. 

The  mail  cart  is  propelled  by  two  horses,  one  of  which  is 
an  outrigger.     This  facilitates  the  ascent  of  slight  elevations 
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in  the  road,  except  when  the  two  animals  choose  to  more  ii 
different  directions,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence. 
However,  I  found  that  I  oonld  retain  mj  position  on  the  box 
without  holding  fast  with  both  hands,  and  this  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  banghy  cart.  We  §et  off  at  a  full  gallop, 
over  a  hard,  well  beaten  road,  and  through  a  rolling,  open 
country.  The  twilight  died  away  and  the  young  moon  went 
down  before  we  reached  Dew  as,  twenty-four  miles  from  In- 
dore,  and  thenceforth  we  galloped  by  starlight.  Ever  the 
same  rolling  upland,  thinly  inhabited  and  scantily  cultivated ; 
broad  belts  of  jungle,  more  dreary  and  stunted  than  in  the 
regions  sooth  of  the  Nerbndda,  and  crossed  by  frequent 
abrupt  nullaa.  Occasionally  we  passed  low  ranges  of  stony 
hills,  where  the.  rate  of  our  speed  caused  a  most  intolerable 
jolting.  The  native  villages,  slumbering  under  the  broad 
arms  of  peepnl  and  banyan  trees,  were  picturesque  enough  in 
the  gloom,  which  hid  their  dirt  and  deformity,  while  the  gro- 
tesque cones  of  their  temples  were  the  only  objects  that 
showed  with  any  distinctness.  The  silent  driver  always  blew 
a  discordant  blast  on  his  horn  while  passing  through  these 
Tillages,  and  on  approaching  the  post-stations,  which  are  from 
five  to  seven  miles  apart.  Wo  always  found  a  few  sleepy 
grooms  in  waiting  with  the  fresh  horses,  which  were  slowly 
harnessed  to  OUT  cart,  and  after  going  through  their  exercise 
of  backing  and  rearing,  sprang  forward  with  a  galvanio  start, 
and  an  impetus  which  did  net  cease  until  we  drew  up  at  the 
next  post 

Thus  the  night  wore  aTray.  My  only  amusement  was  in 
watching  the  Great  Bear,  as  be  clowly  wheeled  around  the 
pole-star,  for    in  my  previous    watches   I   had    learned  to 
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measure  the  hours  of  the  night  by  his  progress.  The  driver 
now  and  then  made  a  remark,  very  profound,  no  doubt,  if  I 
had  understood  it.  I  always  assented,  to  avoid  discussion, 
which  would  hare  been  embarrassing,  and  if  he  addressed 
a  question  to  me,  invariably  answered:  "I  don't  know." 
There  is  no  use  in  telling  these  people  that  you  don't  under- 
stand their  language,  for  they  jabber  away  to  you  just  the 
same  as  ever.  It  is  much  better  to  make  a  short  and  despotic 
use  of  the  few  words  you  know,  and  restrict  the  conversation 
to  those  remarks  which  are  indispensable.  As  we  proceeded 
northward,  I  noticed  that  Arabic  words  were  frequently  used. 
The  form  of  salutation  was  the  usual  "  salaam  aleikoom"  of 
the  East,  and  the  driver  exclaimed,  each  time  that  he  mounted 
the  cart:  "in  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  Ood."  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  frequently  touched  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and 
his  forehead  alternately  several  times  with  his  fore-finger — pro- 
bably as  a  charm  to  prevent  accidents,  and  I  devoutly  hoped 
it  might  be  efficacious,  for  we  had  no  other  safeguard.  Had 
the  axle  snapped,  as  in  the  case  of  the  banghy-cart,  I  should 
not  have  gotten  off  so  easily. 

When  morning  came,  there  was  bo  little  change  in  the 
features  of  the  landscape  that  I  could  have  believed  myself 
still  in  eight  of  Indore,  and  yet  we  had  made  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  during  the  night.  I  was  quite  benumbed 
from  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  jolts  I  had  undergone.  Soa^»ftnr  sunrise  the  driver  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  linchpins  was  broken  off,  so  that  the 
wheel  kept  its  place  from  mere  force  of  habit.  He  asked  me 
whether  he  should  proceed,  but  as  I  knew  be  only  put  the 
question  for  form's  sake,  since  the  mail  could  not  be  detained. 
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[  told  him  to  drive  on,  which  he  did,  "  in  the  name  of  the 

X  merciful  God."    Our  speed,  after  this,  was  more  furious 

1  before,  and  a  mad  gallop  of  six  miles,  during  whinh  I 

instantly  kept  myself  braced  in  an  attitude  to  spring  out, 

rough  t  ub  to  the  neit  post,  where  we  were  fortunate  enough 

I  substitute  for  the  pin.     During  the  day  we  paused 

o  mail-carts,  lying  by  the  road-side,  with  their  axles  broken. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  monotony  of  the  scenery,  which 

uile  the  dry  season  lasts,  wears  a  bleak  and  desolate  aspect. 

taring  the  rains,  when  the  soil  is  hidden  under  a  deluge  of 

-rbage,  and  the  ragged  shrubbery  of  the  jungles  starts  into 

bloom    and    foliage,   it   must    present   a   very    different 

ippearanee.       Except    in    the  sheltered  hollows,  where  the 

u  still  flourished,  there  was  no  token  of  a  tropical  climate. 

I  found  more  interest  in  observing  the  crowds  of  natives  whom 

e  met  on  the  road.    In  addition  to  the  different  Indian  races, 

tad  now  become  tolerably  familiar  to  me,  there  were  oe- 

ially  men  of  taller  stature,  lighter  complexion,  and  a 

unsubmissive  expression  of  face,  whom  I  took  to  he 

.  or  Afghans. 

About  noon  we  reached  a  place  called  Bursud,  where  there 

i  traTeller's  bungalow,  occupied  by  ;n>  English  family.    A 

idy  was  standing  in  the  verandah,  and  I  took  off  my  hat  to  her 

e  passed.    Politeness  is  its  own  reward,  for  no  sooner  had 

slopped  to  change  horses,  than  the  lady's  husband  made  his 

appearanoe,  and  very  politely  asked  me  to  take  some  refrcsh- 

Tbe  invitation  was  timely,  for  the  appetite  of  a  hnn- 

ie  not  satisfied  with  biscuits  (which  was  all  my  store), 

»ut  1  had  determined  to  reach  Goonah,  half-way  to  Agra,  he- 

i  resting,  and  could   not  detain   the  mail.     I  only  men- 
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tion  the  circumstance  id  another  instance  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  English  in  India. 

By  this  time  I  was  in  that  feverish  and  excitable  condition 
which  shows  that  one's  powers  of  endurance  axe  beginning  to 
give  way.  I  was  bruised  and  shaken  fxon  bead  to  foot, 
racked  with  aches  and  pains,  and  above  all  cxop-'aitely  tor- 
tured by  a  small  iron  rod  which  rr.3  around  the  box  whereon 
we  sat,  to  prevent  our  bei^^  -hrcTra  intc  the  road.  The  mark 
of  that  rod  was  iroprinteu  on  my  flssh  for  duyc  afte.Tvards, 
During  the  afternoon  we  cf.  -ie  into  a  hilly  country  where 
the  road  was  a  little  better,  ami  I  experienced  some  relief. 
The  hills  were  covered  w7;h  jungle,  b  .>  there  was  cultivation 
in  the  valleys  between,  ;epeiiilly  about  the  lit  Jo  town  cf  2a- 
googurh,  waieii  is  the  re;Id  .1.:-  of  a  F.ujoh.  It  ia  a  "tl  lied 
town  of  rcstang'iln..  foi's,  with  round  towo;s  &t  the  cc.aers, 
but  the  wMa  bava  iKnbl&d  ccwu,  in  vaiioTis  pieces,  uaking 
unsiglitly  breaches  and  gjnloaing  tie  poverty  of  iho  dwellings 
withia. 

A  abort  distance  fritter  we  overtook  a  lar^e  ccaeoursc  of 
natives,  all  cfwJc—.  cu..:-'  Icjg  bamboo  po!:3  in  their  handB 
Amonj  klunn  wera  bct—  ',  ob^TlSMes,  W  G  J"Q- -ment  ser- 
vants, cad  tTTi  07  Uu.ee  c:p  .jo.  l.'l-By  all  drew  up  in  a  Una 
on  each  b.'s  cf  t*3  re:—,  rsiklr  j  the.  :n?st  p:ofo-  nd  Balaams 
as  I  pacsoil  batwc.j  their  rat  la.  I  rraa  at  a  loss  ta  undcistand 
this  display  attil,  r.l  tha  csl  0"  tVa  cceco-^e:;,  I  cams  vtjob  a 
n)«gsiS3«:l  elephant  (the  largest  Z  era.-  saw),  whe^  I  decided 
that  th:s&  most  !,•  f'_<;  r  ilcwianta  of  the  Hcja'o,  of  Ungoo- 
guvh.  Clie  r?h?!o  Lbisjj  -vaa  crplaii'ed,  horever,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  English  gentlemen  and  soa-e  attendants  car- 
rying a  wiiu  boar.     They  nad  been  out  tiger  hunting,  and  the 
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atives  with  bamboos  wore  the  "  beaters, "  who  arc 
employed  in  India,  instead  uf  dogs,  to  sweep  the  jungles  and 
start  the  beasts  from  their  coverts.  One  of  the  gent!,  n.i  ■:, 
1  afr-.Twanls  learned,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  tlgBl  ifaytM 
in  the  country,  and  had  just  recovered  from  being  dreadfully 
mangled  by  a  panther,  an  accident  which  had  lamed  him  for 
life.  He  had  suffered  fever,  lockjaw,  paralysis  and  partial 
mortification,  yet  outlived  them  all,  to  the  amazement  of 
every  body  and  the  dismay  of  the  tigers. 

A:  Mm.-  mouth  of  a  wide  hay  formed  by  the  hills  is  tho 
town  of  Budjrungurh,  which,  according  to  an  itinerary  of  the 
road,  is  the  residence  of  one  of  Sciudiah's  pundits;  so  that, 
if  I  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a  learned  Pundit,  I 
at  least  saw  his  habitation.  The  town  is  perched  on  a  tongue 
of  land  which  shoots  out  from  the  hills,  dropping  into  a  preci- 
pice of  naked  red  rock  on  three  Bides.  With  its  tottering 
walls,  and  the  tall,  parabolic,  domes  of  a  cluster  of  temples 
on  the  plain  below,  it  made  a  striking  picture  in  [ 
There  waa  now  but  one  more  stage  to  Gooiia.li,  and  after  pass- 
:  shoulder  of  the  hill  beyond  Budjrungurh,  I  saw  in 
the  distance  the  goal  for  which  I  had  been  so  ardently  long- 
Its  thatched  houses,  half  hidden  in  groves  of  tamarind 
and  date-palm,  beckoned  to  me  across  a  broad  plain  of  wheat 
and  poppies,  which  basked  in  the  warm  light  of  the  descend- 
ing sun.  In  half  an  hour  I  dismounted  in  the  bazaar,  having 
travelled  185  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  traveller's  bungalow  was  occupied  by  an  invalided 
officer,  who  had  charge  of  keeping  tiie  post-stations  in  ordor. 
There  was  a  spare  room,  which  I  at  once  appropriated,  and 
throwing  myself  upon  the  bare  charpoy  bedstead,  fell  asleep. 
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I  wis  aroused  by  a  native,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  kkitmudgtr 
of  the  bungalow,  and  who  delivered  himself  of  several  unin- 
telligible sentences.     I  thereupon  went  to  the  officer's  room, 

arid  with  ao  apology  for  my  intrusion,  begged  him  to  interpret 
fir  nit'.  "  Why,"  said  the  captain,  "he  says  yon  have  only  to 
order  what  you  like  for  dinner — beef-steak,  mutton  chops, 
sherry,  brandy  or  beer."  Here  is  truly  a  model  bungalow, 
I  thought.  "Will  you  tell  him,"  I  asked,  "  to  get  me  the 
best  dinner  be  can,  and  a  bottle  of  beer,  as  soon  as  possible?" 
"  The  dinner  is  ready,"  said  the  servant ;  which  means  that 
you  will  get  it  in  three  hours,  and  in  jnst  that  time  it  was 
brought  to  me.  But  the  nest  day  I  discovered,  accidentally, 
Sluit  (lie  man  I  bad  taken  for  the  khitmurfgar  was  the  cap- 
tain's own  servant,  and  that  the  worthy  officer  had  simply  trans- 
lated bis  own  hospitable  message  to  me ! 

An  English  Lieutenant,  who  was  encamped  in  the  village 
with  a  company  of  sepoys,  came  up  and  spent  the  evening 
with  me.  He  was  born  in  India,  and  I  was  tbe  second  Ame- 
rican he  had  ever  seen.  He  invited  me  strongly  to  stop  the 
next  evening  at  Meeana,  where  he  proposed  to  encamp,  and 
promised  to  prepare  refreshments  for  me.  He  moved  away 
early  in  the  morning,  and  as  I  could  not  stop  at  Mecann,  I  saw 
him  no  more.  The  mail-cart  came  along  the  next  day  about 
two  p.  v.,  and  as  I  had  spent  all  the  morning  in  sleep,  I  felt 
ready  to  undertake  the  latter  half  of  the  journey.  When  I 
called  the  true  kbitmudgar,  in  order  to  pay  him  for  my  meals, 
he  declared  that  I  owed  him  nothing,  for  every  thing  had 
been  sent  to  me  by  the  "  captain- sahib."  I  then  went  to  the 
latter,  explained  my  mistake  and  apologised  for  my  appar- 
ent rudeness,  f<  r  any  other  course  was  out  of  the  question. 
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«  Piluwr!"  mid  the  Captain,  bluntly:  "don't  aay  a  word.  As 
long  aa  I  lire  in  the  bungalow,  travellers  are  of  course  my 
gueata." 

My  boat,  moreover,  warned  me  against  a  frightful  nulla,  or 
guDyjin  which  the  mail-cart  waanpaet  afewdaya  before,  and  the 
driver's  thigh  broken.  Night  came  on  before  we  reached  the 
locality,  but  though  we  crowed  a  number  of  deep  nullas,  I 
could  not  diaoorer  the  scene  of  the  accident.  Bobbers  are 
plentiful  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  even  the  mail-cart 
had  just  been  plundered.  All  the  region  between  Indore 
and  Agra,  was  once  noted  as  being  the  principal  haunt 
of  the  Thugs,  or  Stranglers.  The  system  is  now  almost  if 
not  wholly  extinct ;  at  least,  the  Thugs  no  longer  dare  to 
practise  their  horrid  trade  upon  Europeans.  This  is  owing  to 
the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  Government,  which 
has  lately  taken  up  the  task  of  suppressing  infanticide,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  equally  successful. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  too  many  details  of  my  pro- 
gress, I  will  only  state  that  about  ten  o'clock  that  evening  I 
reached  a  village  called  Tongra,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake, 
and  was  there  obliged  to  halt  another  day,  on  account  of  the 
seat  thence  to  Agra  having  been  previously  engaged  by  an 
English  officer.  The  rest  was  not  unwelcome,  and  the  silent  and 
attentive  khitmudgar  was  a  capital  purveyor.  On  leaving, 
I  indorsed  the  opinion  of  Miss  Burroughs,  who  wrote  in  the 
traveller's  book  that  this  was  the  only  bungalow  worthy  of 
the  name.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  all  travellers  since  her 
time  had  done  the  same,  for  several  pages  were  thickly  stud- 
ded with :  "  Ditto  to  Miss  Burroughs." 

At  the  same  hour  on  the  following  evening  the  mail-cart 
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came,  and  away  we  galloped  over  rolling  uplands,  through  wastes 
of  jungle,  and  across  number  less  nullas.  Thus  the  chill,  uncom- 
fortable night,  passed  away.  The  rising  sun  showed  a  barren 
valley,  shut  in  by  brown  hills,  covered  with  long  grass  and 
sand.  Climbing  out  of  this  valley  upon  a  bleak  eminence,  I 
saw  like  a  boundless  sea  before  me,  the  great  Plain  of  Hin- 
dostau — that  vast,  alluvial  level,  which  extends  without  a 
break  from  Calcutta  to  the  Indus.  We  now  entered  on  a 
richer  and  more  cheerful  region.  The  villages  were  embow- 
ered in  tamarind  and  sycamore  trees,  and  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  belts  of  sand,  the  plain  was  well  cultivated. 
We  were  ferried  across  theChumbul,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  Jumna — a  shallow  river,  nearly  half  mile  in  breadth,  and 
flowing  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bed  which  it  has  worn  for  it- 
self in  the  sandy  soil. 

Passing  Dholpore,  the  residence  of  a  Rajah,  and  Jajow,  a 
picturesque  old  place,  with  a  haadaone  DHwqne  and  serai,  we 
rapidly  approached  Agra.  I  looked  forward  to  the  distant 
belt  of  trees  which  hid  the  city,  with  the  sensation  of  a  man, 
who,  after  drifting  for  days  on  a  dangerous  pea,  appgoaohefl  a 
safe  harbor.  At  last,  a  snow-white  dome  stood  suddenly  on 
the  horizon,  and  I  hailed  the  renowned  Taj  Mahal,  Cor  I  knew 
it  could  he  none  other.  There  was  Agra,  the  City  of  Akbar, 
and  I — to  borrow  the  words  of  Eothcn — I  had  lived  to  sec, 
and  I  saw  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  CITY  OF  AKBAR. 

Aibarabad— The  Modern  City— The  English  Cantonments— Her.  Mr.  Warren— The 
Fort  of  Agra—The  Jnmma  Mosjeed— Entering  the  Fort— Judgment-Seat  of  the 
Emperor— The  Gates  of  Somnanth— Akbar's  Palace — Splendor  of  its  Decorations — 
The  Palace  of  Glass  A  Cracked  Throne— The  Pearl  Mosque— Tomb  of  Akbar,  at 
Secandra—  An  Indian  Landscape — Saracenic  Art— Mission  Print ing-Offlce— The 
American  Missions— The  Agra  Jail— Dr.  Walker's  System  of  Education— Arithme- 
tic in  Chorus— Effect  of  the  System. 

Agra  is  still  called  by  the  natives  Akbarabad — the  City 
of  Akbar — from  the  renowned  Emperor  to  whom  it  owes  its 
origin.  All  its  former  splendor  grew  up  under  his  reign, 
and  all  its  architectural  remains,  except  the  Taj  Mahal,  dato 
from  his  time.'  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  Delhi,  which, 
although  still  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Shahjehanabad, 
(from  Shah  Jehan,  the  grandson  of  Akbar),  is  more  especially 
the  capital  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  and  bears  the  memo- 
rials of  many  successive  reigns.  Tet  I  doubt  whether  their 
combined  feebler  lights  can  equal  the  sunlike  lustre  of  Ak- 
bar 's  name,  and  whether  their  city,  with  all  its  stores  of  his- 
toric associations,  can  so  interest  and  attract  the  traveller  as 
this,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  man  who  ever  ruled  in  India. 
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Tba  modern  city  ia  j.<m  '<n\n  the  shadow  of  the  ancient 
capital.  That  has  w.lioj'ly'* passed  away,  except  the  Fort — acity 
in  itself — and  s(jt3b*«Hiied  palaces  on  the  bank  of  the  Juinna. 
But  for  jieatly  two  miles  in  every  direction,  the  mounds,  re- 
niaijtaVjfr.iwits  and  other  indications  of  habitations  arc  abun- 
Ajntf  *■  Much  more  was  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago  than  at 
•\  jresent,  but  as  the  old  bricks  were  constantly  taken  to  con- 
struct new  buildings,  these  vestiges  gradually  disappeared. 
The  population,  which  once  numbered  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion, has  dwiudled  to  about  70,000,  and  the  native  city  In: 
little  more  to  interest  the  traveller  than  any  ordinary  Indian 
town— Indorc,  for  instance.  There  is  one  principal  street, 
passing  through  its  whole  length  to  the  gates  of  the  Fort,  and 
in  this  are  situated  the  residences  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants, 
which  are  generally  of  brick  or  red  sandstone.  The  veran- 
dahs and  hanging  balconies,  with  their  exquisite  Saracenic 
arehca,  carved  ornaments  and  stone  lattice-work,  remind  one 
of  Cairo.  The  street  is  also  a  sort  of  bazaar,  and  during  the 
day  presents  a  very  busy  and  animated  scene.  It  i 
that  two  vehicles  can  with  difficulty  pass,  while  all  the  other 
streets  of  the  city  are  only  attainable  by  pedestrians.  On 
the  side  facing  the  Jumna  there  ore  few  striking  buildings, 
except  the  Custoin-House,  once  the  palaee  of  a  rich  native. 
Stone  ghauts,  here  and  there,  lead  down  to  the  holy  stream, 
which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  so  much  diminished  by  the 
dry  season  that  it  did  not  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  its 
bed. 

South  of  the  city  are  the  cantonments,  divided  into  the 
civil  and  military  lines,  and  occupying  a  space  of  five  miles  in 
length  by  nearly  two  in  breadth.    The  bungalows  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  residents  are  neat,  cottage-like  buildings  of  one  story, 
with  l>Mp|  thatched  roofs.  Each  stands  in  its  own  "com- 
pound," or  enclosure,  so  that  the  cantonments  present  i  truly 
suburban  aspect.  Broad  roads,  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  floor, 
ran  in  fill  directions,  and  offer  admirable  drives  to  fbi  mini, 
t.mts,  whose  buggies  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
dashing  back  and  forth.  A  spaeiuus  square,  planted  with 
young  trees,  is  called  the  Park,  and  beyond  this  rises  the  lofty 
ipire  of  the  English  Church.  ¥he  various  public  buildings 
— the  Bank,  the  Post-office,  the  Government  House,  and 
others,  are  distinguished  from  the  private  residences  by  their 
eiie,  but  have  little  pretension  to  architectural  beanty. 

On  entering  Agra  I  was  taken  to  the  traveller's  bungalow, 
irhidh  stands  on  a  waste  plat  of  ground,  adjoining  the  Pork. 
The  succeeding  day  was  so  cold,  dull  and  rainy,  that  I  re- 
mained indoors,  and  rested  my  shuttered  frame,  Mr.  Thom- 
asson,  the  Governor  of  the  north -western  provinces,  to  whom 
I  had  letters,  was  absent  at  Benares,  but  I  was  most  hos- 
pitably received  by  Bev.  Mr.  Warren,  an  American  Mission- 
ary, under  whose  roof  I  sojourned  during  my  stay.  Under 
his  guidance,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hutton,  the  Editor  of  Th* 
Agra  Mt&tengrr,  I  visited  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
■  iuitv. 

Tlie  Fort,  which  contains  the  Palace  of  Akbar,  and  tho 
celebrated  Motee  Musjeed  or  Pearl  Mosque-,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  structures  of  the  kind  in  India,  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  its  stately,  embrasured  biittlenieuta 
of  red  sandstone  are  seventy  feet  in  height.  Nothing  cau  be 
more  imposing  than  llie  view  of  this  immense  mass  of  masonry, 
rising  high  above  the  building*  of  the  modern  city,  and  almost 
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overtopping    the  domes   of    the   Jumnia    Musjeed    (Sunday 
mosque),  which  stands  without  its  gates.    Its  appearance,! 
ertheless,  is  very  deceptive  with  regard  to  its  strength,  for  the 
walk,  impregnable  as  they  look,   are  mere  sheila,  and  would 
not  stand  a  single  day's  cannonading. 

Before  entering  the  Fort,  I  visited  the  Juuiina  Musjeed. 
The  front  of  the  mosque  fares  the  principal  ttte,  a  broad,  e 
closed  square,  which  is  now  used  as  a  market-place,  interven- 
ing between.  The  mosque  itands  on  a  lofty  platform,  which 
is  reached  by  a  spacious  flight  of  steps.  In  India  all  places 
of  worship,  except  the  inner  shrines — the  holy  of  bolie 
are  open  to  the  conquerors,  who  walk  in,  booted  and  spurred, 
where  the  Hindoo  and  Moslem  put  their  shoes  from  off  their 
feet.  I  should  willingly  have  complied  with  this  form,  as  I 
did  in  other  Moslem  countries,  but  was  told  that  it  was  now 
never  expected  of  a  European,  and  would  be  iu  fact  a  depreci- 
ation of  his  dignity.  The  Jumina  Musjeed  is  a  melancholy 
picture  of  ruin.  The  walls  which  enclose  the  fore-court  are 
tumbling  down,  and  the  inlaid  inscriptions  which  surround  the 
facade  arc  falling  out,  piece  by  piece.  The  body  of  the  mosque 
is  divided  into  a  central  and  two  smaller  side-halls,  each  of 
which  opens  upon  the  court-yard  by  a  lofty,  arched  portal,  and 
is  sarmounted  by  a  swelling  oriental  dome,  of  corresponding 
proportions.  India  being  east  of  Mecca,  the  mosque  of 
course  occupies  the  western  side  of  the  court,  and  at  each  of 
the  adjacent  comers  rises  a  lofty  and  graceful  minaret.  This 
is  the  plan  on  which  all  Indi.in  mosques  are  built,  and  they  vary 
in  architectural  beauty  according  ns  the  portals,  the  domes  and 
minarets,  approach  a  true  artistic  proportion. 

Crossing  by  a  drawbridge  over  the  deep  moat  which  sur- 
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rounds  the  Fort,  we  passed  through  a  massive  gateway  and 
up  a  pared  aaoent  to  the  inner  entrance,  which  shows  consid- 
erable taste.  It  consists  of  two  octagonal  towers  of  red  sand- 
stone, inlaid  with  ornamental  designs  in  white  marble.  The~ 
passage  between  them  is  covered  by  two  domes,  which  seem 
to  rise  from  accretions  of  prismatic  stalactites,  as  in  the 
domes  of  the  Moorish  Alhambra.  This  elegant  portal,  how- 
ever, instead  of  opening  upon  the  courts  of  palaces,  ushers 
you  into  a  waste  of  barren  mounds,  covered  with  withered  grass. 
But  over  the  blank  red  walls  in  front,  you  see  three  marble 
domes,  glittering  in  the  sunshine  like  new-fallen  snow,  and 
still  further,  the  golden  pinnacles  of  Akbar's  palace,  and  these 
objects  hint  that  your  dream  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Great 
Mogul  will  not  be  entirely  dispelled. 

But  first,  let  us  visit  the  modern  Arsenal,  which  was  once 
the  diwan,  or  Judgment-seat  of  Akbar.  It  was  formerly  an 
open  portico,  or  loggia,  the  roof  resting  on  three  rows  of  pil- 
lars, which  were  connected  by  Saracenic  arches ;  but  at  present, 
the  outer  row  of  arches  being  walled  up,  it  forms  a  spacious 
hall,  divided  into  three  aisles.  All  the  weapons  of  modern 
warfare,  with  here  and  there  a  crooked  scimetar  or  battle-axe, 
of  ancient  times,  are  ranged  round  the  pillars  and  between  the 
arches  in  those  symmetrical  groupings  peculiar  to  instruments 
of  death.  At  the  intersections  of  the  central  arches  hang  tri- 
colored  banners  of  red,  blue  and  yellow,  with  the  names  of  the 
British  victories  in  India  inscribed  upon  them  in  English  and 
Sanscrit.  The  great  curiosity,  however,  is  the  celebrated 
gate  of  Somnauth,  wliich  was  carried  off  by  tha*  stern  icono- 
clast, Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee.  Somnauth  was  a  holy 
Brahminical  city  on  the  coast  of  Goojerat,  and  noted  at  that 
5* 
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time  for  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its  temples.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Mabmoud,  that,  after  having  taken  the  city  and  com- 
meueed  demolishing  the  idols,  the  Brahmins  offered  him  im- 
mense sums  if  ho  would  spare  the  deity  of  their  great  tem- 
ple. Mahmoud  was  only  tempted  for  an  instant  "Truth," 
he  said,  "  ih  better  than  gold,"  and  raising  his  iron  mace,  he 
smote  tlie  idol,  which,  as  it  split,  poured  from  its  hollow  body 
u  stnre  of  guld  and  jewels  far  exceeding  what  the  Brahmins 
had  offered  him.  This  incident  has  afforded  subject  for  poetry 
to  R;;ckert,  the  German  poet,  and  our  own  Lowell. 

The  gates  were  taken  by  Mahmoud  to  his  eapital  of  Ghui- 
nee,  where  they  remained  until  the  recent  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  the  English,  when  that  fantastic  individual. 
Lord  Ellenbo rough,  brire  them  off  to  Agra.  They  are  about 
twelve  feet  high,  elaborately  carved  and  inlaid,  and  said  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  sandal-wood.  On  one  of  the  panels, 
three  metal  bosses  are  nailed.  According  to  tradition,  they 
were  taken  from  Mahmoud 'b  shield.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  is  the  throne  whence  Akbar  pronounced  judgment,  after 
i  had  been  discussed  in  hia  presence.  It  is  a  pavilion 
of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  jasper  and  cornelian,  in  the  form 
of  flowers,  ornamental  scrolls  and  sentences  from  the  Koran. 
Below  it  is  an  immense  slab  of  white  marble,  on  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  seat  himself. 

Beyond  the  arsenal,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Fort  over- 
looking the  Jumna,  ia  the  n.onaroh's  palace,  still  in  a  toler- 
able Btate  of  preservation.  Without  a  ground-plan  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  in  detail  its  many  courts,  its  separate 
i  of  buildings  and  its  detached  pavilions — which  com- 
bine to  form  a  labyrinth,  bo  full  of  dazzling  architectural  ef* 
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feets,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  due.  On  en*' 
taring  the  outer  courts,  I  was  at  once  reminded  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  Here  were  the  same  elegant  Moorish  arches,  with  their 
tapering  bases  of  open  filigree  work  resting  on  slender  double 
shafts — a  style  so  light,  airy  and  beautiful,  that  it  seems  fit 
only  lor  a  palace  of  fairies.  Akbar's  palace  is  far  more  com- 
plete than  the  Alhambra.  No  part  has  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  marks  of  injury  by  Time  and  battle,  are  com- 
paratiTely  slight  Here  a  cannon-ball  has  burst  its  way 
through  the  marble  screen  of  the  Sultana's  pavilion ;  there  an 
inlaid  blossom  of  cornelian,  with  leaves  of  blood-stone,  has 
been  wantonly  dug  out  of  its  marble  bed ;  the  fountains  are 
dry,  the  polished  tank  in  the  "  Bath  of  Mirrors"  is  empty, 
the  halls  are  untenanted — but  this  is  all.  No  chamber,  no 
window  or  staircase  is  wanting,  and  we  are  able  to  re-people 
the  palace  with  the  household  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  to 
trace  out  the  daily  routine  of  his  duties  and  pleasures. 

The  substructions  of  the  palace  are  of  red  sandstone,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  corridors,  chambers  and  pavilions  are 
of  white  marble,  wrought  with  the  most  exquisite  elaboration 
of  ornament.  The  pavilions  overhanging  the  river  are  inlaid, 
within  and  without,  in  the  rich  style  of  Florentine  mosaic. 
They  are  precious  caskets  of  marble,  glittering  all  over  with 
jasper,  agate,  cornelian,  blood-stone  and  lapis-lazuli,  and 
topped  with  golden  domes.  Balustrades  of  marble,  wrought  in 
open  patterns  of  such  rich  design  that  they  resemble  fringes 
of  lace  when  seen  from  below,  extend  along  the  edge  of  the 
battlements.  The  Jumna  washes  the  walls,  seventy  feet  be- 
low, and  from  the  balconies  attached  to  the  zenana,  or  wo- 
men's apartments,  there  are  beautiful  views  of  the  gardens  and 


|»lin-groves  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  that  wonder  of  India, 
the  Taj,  shining  like  a  palate  of  ivory  and  crystal,  about  a 
mile  down  the  stream. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  palace  is  the  Siu-esh  Mahtil 
(Palace  of  Glass,)  which  is  an  oriental  hath,  the  chambers  and 
whereof  ore  adorned  with  thousands  of  small  mir- 
rors, disposed  in  the  most  intricate  designs.  The  water  falls 
in  a  broad  sheet  into  the  marble  pool,  over  brilliant  lamps, 
and  the  fountains  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  lighted  from 
within.  Mimic  cascades  tumble  from  the  walls,  over  slabs  of 
veined  marble,  into  basins  bo  curiously  carved  that  the  motion 
of  the  water  produces  the  appearance  offish.  This  bath  must 
once  have  realized  all  the  fabled  splendors  of  Arabian  story. 
The  chambers  of  the  Sultanas  and  the  open  courts  connecting 
tbem  are  filled  with  fountains.  Though  the  building  is  an  in- 
crustation of  gold,  marble,  and  precious  stones,  water  is  still 
its  most  beautiful  ornaraeut.  Within  these  fairy  precincts 
lie  the  gardens,  still  overrun  with  roses  and  jasmine  vines,  in  the 
midst  of  which  fountains  are  playing.  There  is  also  a  court, 
paved  with  squares  of  black  and  white  marble,  so  as  to  form 
aj'tirhisi  board.  This  is  a  game  resembling  backgammon,  but, 
instead  of  ivory  pieces,  it  was  played  on  this  colossal  board 
by  Akbar  and  his  wives,  or  eunuchs,  with  girls,  who  trotted 
from  square  to  square,  as  the  moves  were  made. 

On  an  open  terrace  in  front  of  the  Diwan  e'KTuu,  where 
Akbar  sat  on  great  occasions,  is  his  throne,  a  slab  of  black 
marble,  about  six  feet  square.  It  is  cracked  entirely  through, 
which  my  old  guide  accounted  for  by  saying  that  when  tho 
Mahrattas  took  Agra,  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  sealed  himself 
on  the  throne,  whereupon  it  not  only  cracked  from  side  to 
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safer***  MM  gnafced *rt  «f  Us  top,  in  two  places. 
!«■#  ghnhwugh  was  Qoverncr-Qeneral  of  India*  lie 

inM  staiai  en  its  fortee,  which  euficiently  attest  these 
to  ill  good  Itaasnliaon,  Opposite  the  throne  is  a 
ne  of  whale  marble,  where,  if  tradition  may  bar* 

lei  eft,  the  Bsaperer's  fool,  or  jester,  took  his  place  and  bur- 


Jetwi  leaping  the  Fort,  I  Tinted  the  Motee  Musjeed,  or 
>eewi  Mosqae,  as  it  is  poetically  and  jastly  termed.  It  is,  in 
tenth,  the  pearl  of  all  meecnies,  of  ssaall  dimensions,  but  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  style  and  proportions.  It  is  lifted  on  a 
lofty  sandstone  platform,  and  from  without  nothing  can  be 
seen  but  its  three  domes  of  white  marble  with  their  gilded 
spires.  In  all  distant  views  of  the  Fort  these  domes  are  seen, 
like  silvery  bubbles  which  have  rested  a  moment  on  its  walls, 
and  which  the  next  breeze  will  sweep  away.  Ascending  a 
long  flight  of  steps,  a  heavy  door  was  opened  for  me,  and  I 
stood  in  the  court-yard  of  the  mosque.  Here,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  quadrangle  of  white  marble,  with  the  mosque 
on  its  western  side,  and  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky  overhead. 
The  three  domes  crown  a  deep  corridor,  open  toward  the 
court,  and  divided  into  three  aisles  by  a  triple  row  of  the 
most  exquisitely  proportioned  Saracenic  arches.  The  Motee 
Musjeed  can  be  compared  to  no  other  edifice  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
To  my  eye  it  is  a  perfect  type  of  its  class.  While  its  architec- 
ture is  the  purest  Saracenic,  which  some  suppose  cannot  ex- 
ist without  ornament,  it  shows  the  severe  simplicity  of  Doric 
art  It  has,  in  fact,  nothing  which  can  properly  be  termed 
ornament    It  is  a  sanctuary  so  pure  and  stainless,  revealing 
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bo  exalted  ti  spirit  of  worship  that  I  felt  humbled,  as  s 

tian,  to  think  that  our  nobler  religion  has  so  rarely  inspired  ite 

architects  to  surpass  this  temple  to  Hod  and  Mohammed. 

After  visiting  the  palace,  Mr.  Warren  accompanied  me  to 
the  tomb  of  Akbar,  at  Secuudra,  about  six  miles  from  Agra. 
Socundra  takes  its  name  from  Alexander,  whose  invasion  of 
India  has  thus  been  commemorated  by  the  Moguls.  Tho 
great  Macedonian,  however,  did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  this, 
his  battle  with  Porua  having  been  fought  on  the  Jhelum,  or 
Hydaspes,  beyond  Lahore.  The  road  to  Secundra  is  studded 
with  toinbs,  and  there  are  many  remains  of  palaces  on  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  tomb  of  Akbur  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  square  garden,  which  has  a  lofty  gateway  of  red 
sandstone  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  sides.  From  these  four 
gateways,  which  are  upward  of  seventy  feet  high,  four  grand 
causewayB  of  hewn  stone  converge  to  the  central  platform,  on 
which  the  mausoleum  stands.  The  intermediate  spaces  are 
filled  with  orange,  niaugo,  banana,  palm  and  peepul  trees.  In 
tho  centre  of  the  causeways  are  immense  tanks  and  fountains. 
The  platform  of  solid  stone  which  terminates  these  magnifi- 
cent approaches  is  about  four  hundred  feet  square.  The  mau- 
soleum, which  is  square,  mi-asures  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  on  a  side,  and  rises  in  five  terraces,  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  Around  each  of  the  ter- 
races runs  an  arched  gallery,  Biurniuiuited  by  a  row  of  cupolas, 
resting  on  small  pi) tars.  The  material  of  the  edifiee  is  red 
sandstone,  except  the  upper  story,  which  is  of  white  marble. 

A  long,  descending  passage  leads  from  the  main  entrance 
to  a  vaulted  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  structure.  Light  is  ad- 
mitted through  a  few  small  openings  in  tho  dome,  barely  suf- 
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fieient  to  show  70a  a  plain  tomb,  in  the  form  of  a  sarcopha- 
gus, with  a  wreath  of  fresh  roses  lying  upon  it  Beneath  it 
is  the  dost  of  Akbar,  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
wielded  a  sceptre — the  fourth  descendant  in  a  direct  line  from 
Tamerlane,  the  grandson  of  Baber,  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
grandfather  of  Shah  Jehan,  in  him  culminated  the  wisdom, 
the  power  and  the  glory  of  that  illustrious  line.  I  doubt  if 
the  annals  of  any  family  that  ever  reigned  can  furnish  six  suc- 
cessive monarchs  comparable,  in  the  greatness  of  their  endow- 
ments and  the  splendor  of  their  rule,  to  Baber,  Humayoon,  Ak- 
bar, Jehan  Ghir,  Shah  Jehan  and  Aurung-Zebe. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum,  which  is  open  to  the 
sky,  and  surrounded  by  screens  of  marble,  wrought  into  pat- 
terns of  marvellous  richness  and  variety,  stands  a  second 
tomb,  under  a  pavilion  of  marble,  covered  with  a  gilded 
dome.  This  is  exquisitely  sculptured,  containing  the  ninety- 
nine  names  of  God,  in  raised  Arabic  characters,  infolded  in 
elaborate  scroll-work.  At  each  corner  of  the  upper  terrace 
are  two  marble  turrets,  the  domes  of  which  are  covered  with 
gilded  and  emblazoned -tiles.  The  screens  of  marble  filigree 
around  the  sides  are  arranged  in  panels,  no  two  of  which  pre- 
sent the  same  design.  There  are  small  openings,  at  intervals , 
through  which  I  looked  out  on  the  level  country  watered  by 
the  Jumna — yellow  sandy  tracts  near  the  river,  but  receding 
into  green  wheat-fields  and  dark  mango-groves.  Agra  was  al- 
most hidden  from  sight  by  the  trees,  but  above  them  rose  the 
spires  of  two  Christian  churches,  the  red  battlements  of  the 
Fort,  and  farther  off  the  dome  of  the  Taj,  a  silvery  disc,  like 
the  gibbous  moon,  just  hanging  on  the  horizon.  A  warmth 
and  sunny  silence,  like  that  of  Egypt,  hung  over  the  land- 
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scape.  What  I  bad  seen  of  the  splendor  of  the  Moguls,  and 
what  I  then  saw,  overpowered  me  like  a  magnificent  dream. 

We  in  America  hear  ao  little  of  these  tilings,  and  even 
the  accounts  we  get  from  English  travellers  are  generally  so 
confused  and  unsatisfactory,  that  the  reader  must  pardon  me, 
if  in  attempting  the  description,  I  lose  myself  in  details.  I 
thought  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  aad  the  Alhambra  of  Granada 
had  already  presented  me  with  the  purest  types  of  Saracenia 
architecture,  hut  I  was  mistaken.  I  found,  in  India,  concep- 
tions of  Art  far  nobler  aud  embodiments  far  more  successful. 
There  is  a  Saracenic,  as  distinctly  as  there  is  a  Greek  and 
Gothic  school  of  Arl^— not  the  inferior,  but  the  equal  of  these. 

At  Seeundra,  the  tomb  of  Akhur's  Christian  wife,  the 
Begum  Mariam,  who  is  believed  to  havo  been  a  Portu- 
guese woman — has  been  taken  by  the  Church  Mission,  which 
has  converted  it  into  a  printing  establishment.  It  is  the  lar- 
gest ofiice  of  the  kind  in  India,  giving  employment  to  about 
three  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  are  natives.  Printing  is 
carried  on  in  English,  llindee,  Urdoo,  Sanscrit  and  Persian. 
There  is  a  type  foundry  connected  with  it,  in  wheh  the  casting 
is  done  entirely  by  natives.  The  wages  paid  in  these  establish- 
ments vary  from  $1  50  to  $4  per  mon'.h.  Many  of  the  labor- 
ers are  Christians,  there  being  a  native  Christian  community 
of  about  five  hundred  persons  attached  to  the  Seeundra  Mis- 
sion. Most  of  these,  however,  are  persons  picked  up  during 
the  great  famine  of  1637,  when  thousands  of  children,  having 
been  deserted  by  their  parents,  were  taken  by  the  Mission- 
aries and  educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  During  that  year 
the  Missions  prospered  exceedingly.  The  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion, at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Warren,  had  just  eat  .bliahed 
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of  education  for  both  saxes,  where  instruction  was 
furnished  at  a  rmte  which  allowed  the  poorest  of  the  European 
and  half  caste  population  to  send  their  children.  Native 
scholars  were  of  eonrse  admitted,  but  were  obliged  to  share  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  European  children.  These 
schools  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Fullerton  and 
his  wife.  Whether  Missions  in  general  repay  the  vast  pecu- 
niary expense  and  sacrifice  of  life  and  talent  which  they  ex- 
act, is  a  Question  concerning  which  I  hare  strong  doubts;  but 
that  they  hare  accomplished  good  in  India,  and  that  their 
ministers  are  oonsokntioaB,  sealous  and  laborious  men,  I  am 
well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Warren  also  took  me  to  visit  the  Agra  Jail,  in  which  a 
new  and  interesting  experiment  is  now  being  tested,  The  jail 
there  is  a  sort  of  general  penitentiary,  whither  prisoners  are  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  north-western  provinces.  The  number 
then  incarcerated  was  about  2,800.  The  jail  encloses  a  space 
of  about  forty  acres,  wherein  are  numbers  of  small  buildings 
and  manufactories,  as  the  prisoners  are  all  required  to  labor 
about  eight  hours  a  day.  Dr.  Walker,  the  Superintendent, 
who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  jail  at  Mynpoorie,  introduced 
a  system  of  prison  education,  which  was  so  successful,  that 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  management  of  the  great  central 
jail  at  Agra,  he  determined  to  continue  it.  At  first  he 
experienced  great  difficulty,  the  prisoners  suspecting  that  some 
mysterious  Christian  doctrine  lay  covert  in  the  multiplication- 
table  and  the  spelling-book ;  but  his  perseverance  so  wrought 
upon  them  that  all  of  those  employed  at  labor  within  the  jail 
(700  being  kept  upon  the  roads,  in  fettered  gangs),  were 
willing  scholars. 
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Dr.  Walker  was  kind  enough  to  conduct  me  through  the 
jail,  and  put  the  prisoners  through  their  exercises.  It  ■ 
most  remarkable  spectacle.  Here  were  hundreds  of  i 
seated  at  their  looms,  weaving  carpets,  singing  the  niultiplica- 
tiuii  labia  in  thundering  chorus.  "  Twelve  times  twelve"  sang 
the  monitor,  in  a  shrill  solo  :  "  One  hundred  and J 'orty-j 'our !  ,: 
hurst  out  the  chorus,  in  all  sorts  of  voices.  We  went  into 
the  blacksmith's  shops,  where  the  prisoners,  by  a  refiuemeut  of 
re  made  to  forge  their  own  fetters,  themselves 
fettered.  "  Seven  times  sixteen,"  sang  the  solo,  as  he  raised 
his  hammer.  "One  hundred  and  twelve,"  was  roared  in  nt  r-wer, 
drowning  the  clang  and  bang  of  the  iron.  In  the  women's 
department  there  wasa  shrill  tempest  of  vulgar  fractions;  the 
cooks  recited  astronomical  facts  while  mixing  their  rice. 
Even  the  hardest  caBcs,  confined  in  solitary  cells,  were  going  on 
with  their  "  a-b  abs"  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  to  a  monitor 
standing  outside.  The  murderers,  confined  for  life  (of  whom 
there  were  several  hundred),  were  not  exempted,  but  went 
through  the  numerals  while  they  worked  at  paper-making.  I 
brought  away  asheet  of  paper,  mode  entirely  by  these  wretuhes, 
and  will  present  it  to  King  liomba.  whenever  he  is  ready  to 
write  his  abdication. 

There  is  a  monthly  examination  of  the  prisoners,  and  they 
who  can  read  a  short  story,  and  repeat  the  inultiplicut  i<m  table  of 
whole  numbers  and  fractions  up  to  16x16,  Gjx25  and  6Jx(jJ, 
are  entitled  to  a  visit  from  their  friends  or  a  bath  in  the 
Jumua,  if  Hindoos,  and  a  visit  to  the  Taj,  if  Moslems.  The 
more  advanced  scholars  arc  obliged  to  pass  in  writing,  the 
facts  of  astronomy,  simple  and  compound  interest,  &c.  There 
is  great  emulation  among  the  prisoners,  and  their  progress  is 
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▼ay  rapid.  As  one  result  of  the  system,  in  their  moral  im- 
proresnent,  it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  in  1851,  before  it 
was  introduced ,  the  number  of  punishments  administered  for 
offences  committed  within  the  jail,  was  162;  in  1852,  after 
its  introduction,  the  number  so  punished  was  18.  It  is  not 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Gorernment  that  it  only  allows  the 
miserable  sum  of  five  rupees  ($2  50)  a  month  in  support  of 
so  important  an  experiment 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE     BUIN8     OF     F  U  T  TEHP  O  BE-  81  KBEB. 

Excursion  to  Futtetpore-Sikree— The  Road  Thither— Approach  to  the  Ruins— Their 
Extent  and  Grandeur— The  Palace  of  Rajah  Beer-Bnl— Perfect  Condition  of  the 
Remains— Shekh  Bu&h&rat-Ali— Age  of  Fnttehpore— The  Emperor's  Palace- 
Rooms  of  the  Sultana  Mariam— Akhar's  Tolerance— The  Five  Palaces— The  Pillar 
of  Council— Profusion  of  Ornament— The  Emperor's  Salutation— The  Elephant  Gate 
and  Tower— The  Durgah— Sbekh  Selim-Chlshti— He  gives  a  Son  to  the  Emperor— 
The  Splendor  of  his  Tomb— View  from  the  Gateway— An  Experiment— Tiffin  in 
the  Palace— The  Story  of  the  Rajah  Beer- Bui  and  the  Baby— Last  View  of  Fatten* 
pore-Sikree. 

Before  leaving  Agra  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of 
Futtehpore-Sikree,  which  are  about  twenty-two  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  city.  I  had  been  so  strongly  counselled  to  visit 
the  place,  as  well  from  its  historic  interest  (having  been  the 
favorite  residence  of  Akbar),  as  from  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  remains,  that  I  postponed  for  another  day,  though 
reluctantly,  my  departure  for  Delhi.  Mr.  Sherer,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Government,  kindly  offered  to  accompany  me, 
and  through  his  familiarity  with  the  history  of  those  times, 
the  new  desolate  spot  was  peopled  for  me  with  the  phantoms 
of  its  former  inhabitants.    I  have  rarely  had  the  Past  so 


vividly  restored,  or  bo  completely  given  myself  op  to  its  flhh 
rioui  The  day  was  one  of  the  whitest  in  my  calendar,  and 
not  unworthy  to  be  chronicled  beside  the  memorable  Theban 
days  of  the  previons  year. 

In  order  to  make  the  excursion  in  a  single  day,  I  had  re* 
lays  off  hones  sent out  in  advance,  and  took  my  departure  be- 
fore sunrise,  in  a  light  juiius  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  reeem- 
bHng  a  genteel  cart  The  road  was  broad  and  good  for  the  first 
eight  miles,  and  bordered  by  stately  acacia,  peepnl  and  neem 
trees.  I  passed  two  or  three  largo  waited  gardens,  belonging 
to  native  Bajahs,  and  »  cleanly  little  Tillage,  with  several 
small  temples  to  Vishnu  and  Shiva.  The  road  gradually  be- 
came rougher,  though  the  country  still  continued  level  and 
tolerably  cultivated.  My  horses,  inspired  by  the  pleasant 
morning  air,  trotted  merrily  along,  and  before  three  hours 
were  over,  Futtehpore-Sikree  was  in  view ,  A  low  range  of  red 
sandstone  hills  appeared  in  the  west,  with  here  and  there  a 
crumbling  ruin  on  the  crest.  The  extremity  of  this  range, 
about  four  miles  distant,  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  walls, 
terraces  and  spires,  crowned  with  a  majestic  portal,  which  rose 
high  above  them,  gleaming  against  the  sky  with  a  soft  red  lus- 
tre, as  the  sun  shone  full  upon  it. 

As  I  approached  nearer,  I  found  that  this  part  of  the  hill 
eras  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall  of  red  sandstone,  with  a 
machicolated  or  notched  parapet,  and  a  spacious  gate,  through 
which  my  road  ran.  It  is  almost  entire,  and  upwards  of  six 
miles  in  circuit,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  plain  on  both  sides  of 
the  hilt  Driving  through  the  deserted  gateway,  I  was  amazed 
at  the  piles  of  ruins  which  met  my  eye.  Here  was  a  narrow 
hill,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  averaging  a  hu» 
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dred  feet  in  height,  almost  entirely  covered  with  the 
of  palaces,  mosques  and  public  buildings,  iu  some  places  Dear- 
ly as  perfect  as  when  first  erected,  in  others  little  else  than 
shapeless  masses  of  hewn  stones.  Innumerable  pavilions, 
resting  on  open  arches,  cupolas  and  turrets,  shot  up  from  this 
picturesque  confusion  ;  but  the  great  portal,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  dominated  over  all,  colossal  as  one  of  the 
pylons  of  Karnak.  The  series  of  arched  terraces,  rising  one 
above  another  up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  gave  the  place  an  air 
of  barbaric  grandeur,  such  as  we  imagine  Babylon  to  have 
possessed,  and  of  which  there  are  traces  in  Martin's  pictures. 
But  here  there  was  nothing  sombre  or  stern;  the  bright  rod 
sandstone  of  the  buildings,  illumined  here  and  there  by  a 
gilded  spire,  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sunshine,  and  stood,  so 
shadowless  as  almost  to  lack  perspective,  against  a  cloudless 
sky.  The  modern  village  of  Futtehpore  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  was  adorned  with  beautiful  trees,  and  that  part  of  the 
plain  enclosed  within  the  ancient  walls  was  green  with  fieida 
of  young  wheat. 

I  drove  through  the  long,  rambling  street  of  Futtehpore, 
not  without  considerable  risk  of  destroying  the  stock  of  the 
native  merchants,  for  the  epaee  between  their  shopboards 
was  scarcely  wider  than  my  garree.  Then  owing  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  groom,  who  bad  missed  the  road,  I  was 
obliged  to  return  as  I  came,  mid  iiiiallv  climbed  the  bill  on 
foot.  In  the  palace  of  Rajah  Beer-Bui  one  of  Akbar's  Prirao 
Ministers,  I  found  Mr.  Shcrcr,  who  bad  come  out  during 
the  night  in  a  palanquin.  The  palace  was  an  exquisite  build- 
ing, quite  uninjured,  and  bad  been  fitted  up  with  tables,  chairs, 
carpets,  etc.,   for  the   convenience  of  visitors  to  the  place. 
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There  was  a  Ublc  set  in  s  cool,  vaulted  hall  in  the  second 
story,  anil  Mr.  Sliercr's  servants  were  preparing  breakfast  in 
the  Rajah's  kitchen.  We  took  our  seats  on  the  massive  stone 
temtce  of  the  palace,  to  await  the  meal.  The  royal  residence 
nf  Akhar  was  on  our  left;  the  grand  Durgah,  or  tomb  of 
Shekh  Selim-Chishti  on  the  right,  and  the  empty  quadrangles 
into  which  we  looked  showed  no  trace  of  ruin.  The  stone 
pavements  were  partly  overrun  with  grass,  but  not  a  block  of 
the  arched  corridors  surrounding  thein  had  tumbled  from  its 
place.  How  like  yesterday  seemed  the  Fsttehpore  of  three 
t'enturies  ago  !  The  palace  was  deserted,  not  ruined,  and  its 
lord  was  not  dead,  but  absent.  I  felt  like  an  intruder  in  tins 
sculptured  chambers  of  Beer-Bui,  and  should  not  have  been 
much  surprised,  had  a  chobdiir,  with  his  silver  mace,  made  his 
■RMamwv,  to  drive  me  away. 

The  guardian  of  the  place,  a  lusty  old  Mussulman,  named 
Shekh  BusMrat-AH,  came  to  make  his  salaam  and  accompany 
pM  f'ver  the  ruins.  lie  was  a  stout  man  of  fifty-five,  with  a 
gray  moustache,  and  a  face  expressive  of  great  good-will  and 
good-humor.  Din  wore  a  white  turban  and  a  cotton  gown,  tied 
on  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  expose  the  left  side  nf  a  most  sleek 
and  capacious  chest.  The  Hindoos  and  Parsces  tic  their  gar- 
ment* on  the  right  shoulder,  in  opposition  to  the  Mussuhnen. 
Busharat-Ali  was  a  very  devout  follower  of  the  Prophet,  and 
knew  most  of  the  Koran  in  Arabia.  He  was  greatly  delight- 
ed when  I  addressed  him  in  that  language,  and  thereafter  was 
i.'iintinually  repeating  prayers  and  singing  passages  of  the  Ko- 
ran, that  I  might  perceive  how  much  he  knew.  His  know- 
ledge of  Futtehpore  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Sherer, 
who  bad  carefully  studied  the  history  of  Akbar's  reign,  but 
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he  was  a  pleasant  companion  during  our  rambles  among  the 
ruins,  aod  we  suffered  him  to  go  through  with  bis  stories  and 
traditions  a3  usual. 

After  breakfast,  we  set  out  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  place.  I  should  first  state  that  Futtehpore-Sikree  was  a 
country  residence  of  Akbar,  and  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  Agra  that  Windsor  Castle  does  to  London.  It  was  couiple 
ted  in  1571,  and  for  twelve  years  his  eourt  was  stationed  there. 
At  that  time  it  must  have  been  a  populous  place,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives 
consisted  then,  as  bow,  of  mud  huts,  for  there  are  very  few 
ruinB  on  the  plain  surrounding  the  hill.  The  existence  of  a 
Mint,  and  other  public  edifices,  on  a  very  large  scale,  shows 
that  it  was  coLsidercd  as  a  temporary  capital,  rather  than  as  a 
mere  palace  of  summer  resort, 

Commencing  with  the  Emperor's  palace,  we  first  visited 
the  separate  dwelling  assigned  to  his  Christian  wife.  This, 
unlike  other  Moslem  buildings,  is  covered  with  paintings  in 
fresco,  evidently  by  Persian  artists.  They  are  said  to  repre- 
sent the  adventures  of  the  heroRustum  as  related  in  Firdusi's 
"  Shall  Namih."  Certain  niches,  however,  over  tho  doors  and 
windows,  contain  pictures  of  a  different  character,  and  i 
tuinly  have  a  religious  significance.  On  one  side  are 
Hindoo  gods  and  goddesses — the  elephant-headed  Gane 
Mahadeo,  and  Lekshmi- — and  on  the  other  two  tablets,  almost 
obliterated,  but  still  sufficiently  di>tini't  to  show  that  om 
them  is  intended  for  the  Annunciation.  At  bar's  latitude  in 
religious  matters  is  well  known,  but  I  had  not  given  him 
credit  for  so  much  toleration  as  this  would  imply.  Among 
the  ornamental  designs  of  this  palace,  the  Greek  Cross  is  not 
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unusual,  and  it  is  related  that  when  the  Jesuits  solicited  tho 
Emperor's  protection,  Le  replied  to  tliem;  "  What  would  you 
We  ?  See  !  I  have  more  crosses  on  my  palace  llau  you  in 
jour  churches." 

The  buildings  of  the  palace  cover  tlie  crest  of  the  hill,  Lav- 
ing superb  views  on  both  sides,  over  many  a  league  of  tho 
fruitful  plain.  There  is  quite  a  labyrinth  of  courts,  paviliouB, 
Fuik.Il  palaces,  gateways,  tanks,  fountains,  and  terraces,  and  I 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  their  arrangement. 
Must  of  the  buildings  are  so  well  preserved  that  a  trifling  ex- 
pense would  make  them  habitable.  Far  a  scholar  or  poet  I 
tan  conceive  of  no  more  delightful  residence.  Adjoining  the 
palace  of  the  Christian  woman,  stands  the  Fancli-Mahat  (Five 
Palaces),  consisting  of  five  square  platforms,  resting  on  richly 
carved  pillars,  and  rising  one  above  another  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  toa  considerable  height.  Mr.  Sherer  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  sleeping  place  for  the  servants  connected  with  the 
palace.  Beyond  it  is  a  court-yard,  paved  with  large  slabs  of 
sandstone,  and  containing  a  colossal  ^)  a  eft  is  t- board,  such  as  I 
have  described  in  speaking  of  the  Palace  at  Agra.  In  one- 
corner  of  the  court-yard  is  a  labyrinthine  building,  of  singular 
design,  wberein  the  ladies  of  the  Emperor's  zenana  were 
accustomed  to  play  hide-and-seek.  A  little  further  is  a  sort 
of  chapel,  two  stories  high,  and  crowned  with  several  cupolas. 
On  entering,  however,  I  found  that  there  was  but  one  story, 
extending  to  the  dome,  with  a  single  pillar  in  the  centre,  rising 
to  the  height  of  the  upper  windows.  This  pillar  has  an  im- 
mense capital  of  the  richest  sculpture,  three  times  its  diameter, 
with  four  stone  causeways  leading  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
chapel,  where  there  are  small  platforms  of  the  shape   of  a 
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quadrant.  Tradition  says  that  this  building  wan  used  by 
Akbar  as  a  place  for  diseasing  matters  of  science  or  religion, 
himself  occupying  the  capital  of  the  central  pillar,  while  his 
chief  men  were  seated  in  the  four  comers. 

In  this  same  court  is  a  pavilion,  consisting  of  a  pyramidal 
canopy  of  elaborately  carved  stone,  resting  on  four  pillars, 
which  have  a  cornice  of  peculiar  design,  representing  a  serpent. 
This  pavilion  approaches  as  near  the  Hindoo  style  of  building, 
as  is  possible,  without  violating  the  architecture  of  the  palace, 
which  is  a  massive  kind  of  Saracenic.  It  was  the  station  of  a 
Gooroo,  or  Hindoo  Saint,  whom  Akbar,  probably  from  motives 
of  policy,  kept  near  him.  The  palace  of  the  Sultana  of 
Constantinople  is  one  mass  of  the  moat  laborious  sculpture. 
There  is  scarcely  a  square  inch  of  blank  stone  in  the  building. 
But  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  almost  the  whole  of  tho 
palace,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Beer-Bui.  It  is  a  wilderness  of 
sculpture,  where  invention  seems  to  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  produce  new  combinations  of  ornament.  Every 
thing  is  carved  in  a  sandstone  so  fine  and  compact,  tint,  ex- 
cept where  injured  by  man,  it  appears  nearly  as  sharp  as  when 
first  chiselled.  The  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  Fultehpore 
throws  the  stucco  filigrees  of  the  Alhamhra  quite  into  the 
shade.  It  is  unlike  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen.  And 
yet  the  very  name  of  this  speudid  collection  of  ruins,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere,  outside  of  Egypt,  was  unknown 
to  me,  before  reaching  India ! 

We  paid  rather  a  hasty  visit  to  the  IXwdn-e'-khaz,  the 
DitotSn  e'-am,  and  the  mint.  The  latter  is  an  immense  quad- 
rangle, half  blocked  up  with  ruins.  In  the  diwan-e'-am,  is 
the  balcony  where  Akbar  usually  made  his  public  appearance 
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m  the  morning,  to  the  crowd  waiting  in  the  court  to  Bee  or 
petition  him.  He  was  greeted  on  these  occasions  wilh  the  cry 
of  '■  Atiah  akbar  f"  (God  is  great  I)  to  which  he  invariably 
replied:  JUli  jellaUtiioo  !  "  {May  his  glory  shine  !)  This  was 
a  mode  of  salutation  introduced  by  himself,  because  the  two 
phrases  contained  hia  name-Jelliil-ud-deen  Akbur.  I  have 
frequently  heard  a  very  similar  style  of  address  in  Bohemia, 
where  the  greeting  is :  "  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ  I  "  and  the 
answer :     "  In  eternity.     Amen." 

On  the  north  side  of  Beer-Bui's  palace,  a  little  further 
down  the  hill,  is  the  famous  Elephant  Gate.  Akbar  at  one 
time  intended  to  make  a  fortress  of  the  place,  and  com- 
menced by  building  this  gate,  which  ia  a  very  noble  structure, 
Sauted  by  two  octagonal  bastions:  but  Sbckh  Sclim-Chisbti,  in 
whose  sanctity  the  Emperor  had  great  faith,  threatened  to 
leave,  in  ease  the  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  fortress  was 
therefore  relinquished.  On  each  side  of  the  gate  ia  a  colos- 
sal elephant,  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  but  both  the  animals  have 
lost  their  trunks,  and  are  otherwise  mutilated.  A  steep  paved 
road,  between  gardens,  hanging  one  below  the  other  on  arched 
terraces,  interrupted  occasionally  by  the  ruins  of  palaces,  leada 
down  the  hill  to  the  Elephant's  Tower,  a  minaret  about  ninety 
feet  high,  and  studded  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  tusks  of 
elephants.  There  is  much  discussion  concerning  its  character, 
but  the  most  plausible  supposition  is  that  it  was  erected  by 
Akbar  over  the  grave  of  a  favorite  elephant.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  the  Hirun  Minar  (Antelope  tower). 

By  this  time  it  was  two  hours  past  noon,  and  I  etill  had 
the  famous  Durgah  to  see.  We  therefore  retraced  our  atepa, 
and  ascended  to  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  where  the  tomb 
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i  a  huge  square  fortress,  overtopping  the  palace  of 
Akbar  hiiuaelf.  We  mounted  a  long  flight  of  steps,  and  en- 
tered ;i  quadrangle  so  spacious,  ho  symmetrical,  bo  wonderful 
in  its  decorations,  that  I  was  filled  with  amazement.  Fancy  a 
paved  court-yard,  428  feet  in  length  by  40G  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded with  a  pillared  corridor  50  feet  high;  one  of  the 
noblest  gateways  in  the  world,  120  feet  high;  a  triple-domed 
mosque  on  one  side ;  a  large  tank  and  fountain  in  the  centre, 
and  opposite  the  great  portal,  the  mother-of-pearl  and  marble 
tomb  of  the  Shekh,  a  miniature  palace,  gleaming  lite  crystal, 
with  its  gilded  domes,  its  ivory  pillars,  and  its  wreaths  of  won- 
drous, flower-like  ornaments,  inwrought  in  marble  filigree. 
The  court,  with  its  immense  gate,  seemed  an  enchanted  fortress, 
solely  erected  to  guard  the  precious  structure  within. 

Shekh  Selim-Chishti  was  a  very  holy  man,  who  became 
known  as  such  by  his  intimacy  with  tigers,  several  of  whom 
lived  with  him  in  a  cave  on  the  hill  where  his  tomb  now 
stands.  His  renown  reached  the  ears  of  Akbar,  who,  finding 
him  to  be  a  man  of  apparent  sanctity  and  considerable  wis- 
dom, built  the  palace  of  Futtelipore-Sikrec,  it  is  said,  to  be 
near  him.  He  consulted  him  on  all  important  occasions,  and, 
as  the  story  goes,  was  finally  indebted  to  him  for  an  heir  to 
his  throne.  For  some  time  after  Akbar's  accession,  be  was 
without  a  son,  and  twice  demanded  of  the  Shekh  whether  he 
should  ever  have  one.  "No,"  said  the  latter;  "  it  is  not  so 
written."  Now  he,  the  Shekh,  had  an  infant  son  of  six 
months  old;  for  these  Moslem  saints  are  the  reverse  of  celi- 
bates. Upon  Akbar  coming  to  make  the  demand  a  third 
time,  and  receiving  the  same  answer,  this  infant,  who  was 
present  in  his  cradle  during  the  interview,  suddenly  spoke 
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although  never  before  had  he  so  much  as  lisped  a  Billable. 
"  Father,"  said  be,  "  why  do  you  send  away  the  Conqueror  of 
the  World,  in  despair?"  "Because,"  said  the  3h*kn, 
although  he  marvelled  not  a  little  at  this  unexpected  ques- 
tion; 'there  is  no  son  written  for  him,  unless  another  will 
give  up  the  life  of  a  child  destined  for  him;  and  who  will  do 
If  you  permit  me,  father,"  said  the  infant,  "  I  will 
die,  that  a  son  may  be  horn  to  the  Emperor," — and  even  be- 
fore the  Shekh  signified  his  consent,  he  pave  up  the  Aot/k 
That  day  an  heir  to  the  throne  was  conceived,  and  in  due  time 
was  born.  There  are  scandalous  persons,  however,  who  nay 
that  this  is  an  allegory,  veiling  a  truth,  and  that  the  Shekh,  in 
procuring  an  heir  for  the  Emperor,  did,  in  fact,  give  up  his 
own  son,  but  without  destroying  his  life.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Jchsn-Ghir,  the  son  of  Akbar,  bore  the  name  of  Seliiu  until 
he  ascended  the  throne. 

We  are  allowed  to  enter  the  inner  corridor  which  sur- 
rounds the  Shekh's  tomb,  and  to  look  in,  but  not  to  cross  the 
threshold.  The  tomb,  as  well  as  a  canopy  six  feet  high, 
which  covers  it,  is  made  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  floor  is  of 
jasper,  and  the  walls  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  cornelian. 
A  cloth  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread  over  it  like  a  pall,  and 
upon  this  were  wreaths  of  fresh  and  withered  flowers.  The 
screens  of  marble  surrounding  the  building  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  India.  They  are  single  thin  slabs,  about  eight 
feet  square,  and  wrought  into  such  intricate  open  patterns 
that  you  would  say  they  had  been  woven  in  a  loom.  The 
mosque,  which  is  of  older  date  than  the  tomb,  ia  very  elegant, 
resembling  somewhat  the  Hall  of  the  Abeneerrages  in  the 
Alhambra,  except  that  it  ia  much  larger,  and  of  white  marble, 
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instead  of  stucco.  Bushiirat-Ali  informed  ine  that  the  Dur- 
gah  was  erected  in  one  year,  from  the  wealth  left  by  the 
Sbekh  Selim-Chisbti  at  hip  death,  and  that  it  coat  tbirty-scven 
lacs  of  rupees — 81,750,000. 

We  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  great  gateway,  for  the 
sake  of  the  panoramic  view  of  Futtehpore-Sikree,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  and  our  horizon  was  de- 
scribed by  a  radius  of  twenty  miles — a  circle  of  fresh  wheat- 
fields,  dotted  with  mango-groves,  and  now  and  theu  the  blue 
gleam  of  a  river  or  irrigating  canal.  There  were  some  low 
hills  in  the  west,  and  the  famous  citadel  of  Bhurtpore,  in  that 
direction,  was  barely  visible.  The  country,  though  less  gar- 
den-like, reminded  me  of  the  plain  of  the  Nile.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  all  an  uncultivated  waste.  Mr.  ThomaBSon,  the 
late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  north-western  provinces, 
happening  to  be  at  Futtehpore-Sikree  one  day,  heard  a  native 
say  that  in  Akbar's  time,  the  country  was  annually  over- 
flowed, so  that  the  palace  was  in  the  midst  of  a  lake. 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  T.,  "I  will  overflow  it,  too."  And  ho 
ordered  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  which  flows  into  the  Jum- 
na near  Bhurtpore,  to  be  cut  away,  so  that,  when  the  rainy 
season  came,  the  water  spread  over  about  twenty  square  miles 
of  land.  That  year  the  natives  had  crops  such  as  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  those  parts,  but  they  had  also  a  fever,  which 
carried  off  eight  hundred  persons.  However,  the  Governor 
made  his  work  good,  by  cutting  a  canal  to  take  off  the  inun- 
dation, and  now  the  region  has  regained  its  health,  and  kept 
its  big  crops  into  the  bargain. 

We  went  back  to  Beer- Bui 'a  palace,  where  the  servants 
had  prepared  tiffin  iu  the  mean  time.     Busharat-Ali  sang  an 
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Arab  love-song,  and  told  us  tales  of  tlio  time  of  Akbar. 
Some  of  these  could  not  very  well  bo  repeated,  as,  like  most 
Eastern  stories,  they  were  narratives  of  skilful  intrigue;  but 
there  was  one  relating  to  Beer-bul  himself,  which  1  here  re- 
lite  in  the  Shekhs  words,  merely  omitting  some  of  his  end- 
less repetitions  of  phrases. 

"  One  day,"  so  began  the  old  man,  "  Akbar-Shah  and 
Rajah  Beer-bul  were  sitting  together.  Akbar  said  to  Beer 
bul,  '  What  would  you  do,  if  a  great  misfortune  fell  upon 
you  ?  '  Said  Beer-bul,  '  I  should  give  myself  up  to  pleasure.' 
'  How  to  pleasure,'  said  Akbar,  '  when  you  were  unfortu- 
nate?' 'Still,'  said  Beer-bul,  'I  should  do  it'  The  next 
day  Akbar  said  to  Beer-bul, '  Take  this  ruby,  and  keep  it  till 
I  call  for  it.'  Now  it  was  a  ruby  worth  millions  of  rupees, 
such  as  there  never  was  in  the  world,  before  nor  since.  So 
Beer-bul  took  the  ruby  home  to  his  daughter,  and  bade  her 
keep  it  carefully,  for  it  belonged  to  Akbar-Shah ;  and  she 
locked  it  up  in  a  cheat  with  three  locks. 

"  Then  Akbar  sent  to  the  greatest  robber  in  the  placo, 
who  was  condemned  to  die,  and  had  him  brought  before  him. 
'  Bobber,'  said  he,  '  I  will  give  you  your  life,  if  you  can  do 
for  me.'  '  What  is  that?'  said  the  robber.  '  You 
must  steal  from  my  Minister,  Beer-bul,  a  ruby  which  I  have 
given  him  to  keep,'  said  Akbar-Shah.  The  robber  agreed, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  gone  into  the  city  upon  this  errand, 
then  he  sent  for  a  very  cunning  little  old  woman.  There  is 
now  no  woman  living  who  is  so  cunning  as  she  was,  although " 
— intetpokted  the  Sbokh,  with  a  sly  twiukle  of  the  eye — 
u  there  are  still  sonic,  who  would  be  a  match  For  Eblk  him- 
self.    Well,  this  little  cunning  old  woman  went  to  Beer-bul's 
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daughter  and  engaged  herself  as  maid,  and  she  gradually  so 
won  her  confidence  that  Beer-bul 'a  daughter  showed  her  the 
box  with  three  locks  and  the  ruby.  So  she  filched  the  keys, 
opened  the  locks,  took  the  ruby,  and  gave  it  to  the  robber, 
who  brought  it  to  Akbar.  Then  Akbar  threw  it  into  the 
Jumna,  and  sent  for  Beer-bul.  '  Bring  me  the  ruby,'  said 
he.  '  Very  well,'  said  Beer-bul,  and  went  home  to  bring  it, 
but  behold  !  it  was  stolen.  '  Well,  where 'a  the  ruby  ? '  said 
Akbar.  '  Your  Majesty  shall  hare  it  in  fifteen  days.'  '  Very 
well,'  said  Akbar,  '  but  remember  that  your  head  is  security 
for  it' 

"  Beor-bul  went  home,  and  said  to  his  daughter, '  We  have 
but  fifteen  days  to  live — let  us  spend  them  in  festivity.'  So 
they  ate,  and  drank,  and  gave  feasts  and  dances,  till  in  twelve 
days  they  had  spent  many  lacs  of  rupees,  and  there  was  not  a 
Dice  left  them  to  buy  food.  They  remained  thus  two  days. 
On  the  fourteenth  morning,  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman  who 
fished  in  the  Jumna,  said  to  her  father :  '  Father,  the  Rajah 
Beer-bul  and  hia  daughter  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two 
days;  let  me  take  them  this  fish  for  breakfast.'  So  she  took 
them  the  fish,  which  Bccr-bul's  daughter  received  with  many 
thanks,  and  immediately  cooked.  But  as  they  were  eating  it, 
there  came  a  pebble  into  Bi'i/r-bul's  mouth.  He  took  it  out  in 
his  fingers,  and,  wah  !  it  was  the  ruby.  The  next  morning  he 
went  to  Akhar-Shah,  and  said  :  '  Here  is  the  ruby,  as  I  prom- 
ised.' Akbar  was  covered  with  surprise;  but  when  he  had 
beard  the  story,  he  gave  Beer-bul  two  crores  of  rupees,  and 
said  that  he  spoko  the  truth — it  was  better  to  rejoice  than  to 
grieve  in  misfortune." 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  rather  awkwardly  brought  out, 
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bat  the  plot  is  curious,  from  its  resemblance  to  ths  "Ring  of 
Polycratea."  It  was  spun  out  to  a  much  greater  length  in 
the  Shekh's  narration. 

I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Sherer,  who  was  to  go  back  in  the 
evening  by  palanquin,  shook  hands  with  Bn>]iamt-Ali,  and 
drove  slowly  down  the  hill,  and  out  the  gate.  I  was  about 
two  miles  distant  when  the  sun  went  down  in  :i  broad  orimaon 
glory,  and  my  last  view  of  Fnttehpore-Sikree  wan  as  a  dark 
band,  sublime  against  the  deepening  brilliancy.  But  I  shall 
long  remember  the  day  I  spent  in  its  palaoes. 
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I  purposely  postponed  my  visit  to  tbe  Taj  Mahal — the  moat 
renowned  monument  of  Agra — until  I  had  seen  every  thing 
else  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  The  distant  view  of  thia 
matchless  edifice  satisfied  me  that  its  fame  was  well  deserved- 
So  pure,  no  gloriously  perfect  did  it  appear,  that  I  almost 
feared  to  approach  it,  lest  the  charm  should  be  broken.  It  U 
seen  to  best  advautage  from  the  tomb  of  Ittaun  e'  Dowlah, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Shah  Jehaa,  which  stands  in  a.  garden 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  directly  opposite  to  the 
city.  I  spent  an  afternoon  at  this  tomb  and  the  Ram  Bagh, 
(Onrden  of  Rama,)  two  miles  further  up  the  river.  The  for- 
mer is  a  mausoleum  of  white  marble,  elegantly  sculptured  and 
inlaid,  standing  on  a  raised  platform,  from  the  corners  of 
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which  rise  marble  minarets.  Its  design  shows  the  same 
parity  of  taste,  the  same  richness  of  fancy,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously remarked  in  the  Pearl  Mosque,  and  afterward  in  the 

r.j. 

The  Ram  Bagh  ia  a  garden  which,  I  believe,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Mogul  Emperor?,  and  is  now  kept  in  order  as 
a  place  of  recreation,  by  the  Government,  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  British  rulers  in  India,  for  the  care 
with  which  they  have  restored  and  protected  all  of  these  mon- 
uments of  the  past,  expending  large  sums  to  prevent,  the 
mosques,  palaces  and  tombs  of  the  former  rulers  from  falling 
into  decay.  On  account  of  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  insects  and  reptiles,  the  Bam  Bagh  is  traversed 
by  raised  Htooe  causeways,  the  principal  of  which  inclose 
water  tanks  and  fountains.  It  is  a  pleasant,  shady  retreat, 
with  a  stone  balcony  overhanging  the  mind  Jumna,  and  com- 
manding  a  view  of  many  mined  palaces  on  the  opposite  bank. 
There  are  suites  of  apartments,  comfortably  furnished,  which 
are  let  to  visitors  at  the  rate  of  a  rupee  per  day ;  but  when 
the  applications  arc  frequent,  no  one  is  allowed  to  stay  more 
than  oight  days,  in  order  to  give  a  chance  to  others.  My 
friends  brought  their  servants  and  a  handsome  tiffin,  of  which 
wc  all  partook,  in  the  largest  chamber.  We  returned  across 
the  bridge  of  boats  in  the  evening.  The  Hindoos  had  lighted 
lamps  in  front  of  the  many  little  shrines  facing  the  water, 
and  in  some  of  them  stood  persons  waving  a  torch  back  and 
forth  before  the  face  of  the  god,  crying  out  at  the  same  time  : 
"  Ham,  Kani.  Ram  1  "  "  Bam,  Seota,  Bam  !  "  This  cere- 
mony, with  the  pouring  of  the  Jumna  water  over  the  image, 
and  decorating  it  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  appeared  to  be  the 
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only  form  of  worship  observed.  There  are  more  substantial 
offerings  made,  but  if  the  god  gets  them,  the  Brahmins  take 
eare  that  he  shall  not  keep  them. 

To  return  to  the  Taj — for  the  reader  expects  me  to  de- 
scribe it,  and  I  must  comply,  although  reluctantly,  for  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  an  intelligible  picture  of  a 
building,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the 
East.  The  mosques  and  palaces  of  Constantinople,  the  domed 
tent  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  structures  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Mcmlooks  at  Cairo,  have  nothing  in  common  with  it. 
The  remains  of  Moorish  art  in  Spain  approach  nearest  to  its 
spirit,  but  are  only  the  scattered  limbs,  the  torso,  of  which 
the  Taj  is  tie  perfect  type.  It  occupies  that  place  in  Sara- 
cenic art,  which,  during  my  visit  to  Constantinople,  I  mis- 
takenly gave  to  the  Solymanye  Mosque,  and  which,  in  respect 
to  Greoian  art,  is  represented  by  the  Parthenon.  If  there 
were  nothing  else  in  India,  this  alone  would  repay  the  jour- 
ney. 

The  history  and  associations  of  the  Taj  are  entirely  poetio. 
Il  is  a  work  inspired  by  I.ovc,  and  consecrated  to  Beauty. 
Shah  Jidinn,  the  "  Selim "  of  Moore's  poem,  erected  it  as  a 
mausoleum  over  his  queen,  Noor  Jehan — "  the  Light  of  the 
TVorld  » — whom  the  same  poet  calls  Nnor-Mahol,  "  tho  Light 
of  the  Harem,"  or  more  properly,  "  Palace."  She  is  reputed 
to  have  teen  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  of  great  wit 
and  intelligence.  Shah  Jehan  was  inconsolable  for  her  loss, 
and  has  immortalized  her  memory  in  a  poem,  the  tablets  of 
which  are  marble,  and  the  letters  jewels  : — for  the  Taj  is 
poetry  transmuted  into  form,  and  hence,  when  a  poet  sees  it, 
fcn  hails  it  with  the  rapture  of  a  realized  dream.     Few  per- 
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Koa,  of  tbe  thousands  who  sigh  over  the  pages  of  Ls.Ha 
Kookh,  are  aware  that  the  "  Light  of  the  Harem  "  was  a  real 
personage,  and  that  her  tomb  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
wwrhl  The  native  miniature  painters  in  Delhi  show  you  her 
portrait,  painted  on  ivory — a  small,  rather  delicate  face,  with 
large,  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  black  hair  flowing  from  under 
a  scarf  adorned  with  peaoock's  feathers. 

The  Taj  is  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  rather  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Fort  of  Agra.  It  la  ap- 
proached bj  a  handsome  road,  cut  through  the  mounds  left  by 
the  ruins  of  ancient  palaces.  Like  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  it 
stands  in  a  large  garden,  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  of  red  sand- 
stone, with  arched  galleries  around  the  interior.  The  en- 
trance is  a  snperb  gateway  of  sandstone,  inlaid  with  orna- 
ments and  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  in  white  marble. 
Outside  of  this  grand  portal,  however,  is  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle of  solid  masonry,  with  an  elegant  structure  intended 
as  a  caravanserai,  on  the  opposite  side.  Whatever  may  be 
the  visitor's  impatience,  he  cannot  help  pausing  to  notice  the 
fine  proportions  of  these  structures,  and  the  rich  and  massive 
style  of  their  architecture.  The  gate  to  the  garden  of  the 
Taj  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  Akbar 's  tomb,  but  quite  as 
beautiful  in  design.  Passing  under  the  open  demi-vault, 
whose  arch  hangs  high  above  you,  an  avenue  of  dark  Italian 
cypresses  appears  before  you.'  Down  its  centre  sparkles  a 
long  row  of  fountains,  each  casting  up  a  single  slender  jet. 
On  both  sides,  the  palm,  the  banyan,  and  the  feathery  ham- 
boo  mingle  their  foliage  ;  the  song  of  birds  meets  your  earf 
and  the  odor  of  roses  and  lemon-flowers  sweetens  the  air. 
Down  snob  a  vista,  and  over  such  a  foreground,  rises  the  Taj. 
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It  is  an  octagonal  building,  or  rather,  a  square  with  the 
corners  truncated,  and  each  aide  precisely  similar.  It  stands 
upon  a  lofty  platform,  or  pudental,  with  a  minaret  at  each  cor- 
ner, and  this,  again,  is  lifted  on  a  vast  terrace  of  solid  ma- 
sonry. An  Oriental  dome,  swelling  out  boldly  from  the  base 
into  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  and  tapering  at  the  top 
into  a  crescent- tipped  spire,  crowns  the  edifice,  rising  from  its 
centre,  with  four  similar,  though  much  smaller  domes,  at  the 
corners.  On  each  side  there  ia  a  grand  entrance,  formed  by 
a  single  pointed  arch,  rising  nearly  to  the  cornice,  and  two 
smaller  arches  (one  placed  above  the  other)  on  either  hand. 
The  height  of  the  building,  from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the 
dome,  is  262  feet,  and  of  the  minarets,  about  200  feet  But 
no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the 
different  parts,  and  the  grand  and  glorious  effect  of  the  whole 
structure,  with  its  attendant  minarets. 

The  material  is  of  the  purest  white  marble,  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Carrara.  It  shines  so  dazz.lingly  in  the  sun,  that 
you  can  scarcely  look  at  it  near  at  hand,  except  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Every  part — even  the  basement,  the  dome, 
and  the  upper  galleries  of  the  minarets — is  inlaid  with  orna- 
mental designs  in  marble  of  different  colors,  principally  a 
pale  brown,  and  a  bluish  violet  variety.  Great  as  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  Taj,  it  is  ob  laboriously  finished  as  one  of 
those  Chinese  caskets  of  ivory  and  ebony,  which  are  now  so 
common  in  Europe.  Bishop  Beber  truly  said :  "  The 
PatliauB  designed  like  Tilaus,  and  finished  like  jewellers." 
Around  all  the  arches  of  the  portals  and  the  windows — 
around  the  cornice  and  the  domes — on  the  walls  and  in  the 
passages,  are  inlaid  chapters  of  the  Koran,  the  letters  being 
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exquisitely  formed  of  black  marble.  It  is  asserted  that  tho 
whole  of  the  Koran  ia  thus  inlaid,  in  the  Taj,  and  I  can  read- 
ily believe  it  to  be  trne.  The  building  is  perfect  in  every 
part.  Any  dilapidations  it  may  have  suffered  are  so  well 
restored  that  all  traces  of  them  have  disappeared. 

I  ascended  to  the  base  of  the  building — a  gleaming  mar- 
ble platform,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  trees  in 
the  garden.  Before  entering  the  central  hall,  I  descended  to 
the  vault  where  the  beautiful  Noor-Jchan  is  buried.  A  slop- 
ing passage,  the  walls  and  floor  of  which  have  been  SO  polished 
by  the  hands  and  feet  of  thousands,  that  you  must  walk  care- 
fully to  avoid  gliding  down,  conducts  to  a  spacious  vaulted 
chamber.  There  is  no  light  bat  what  enters  the  door,  and 
this  falls  directly  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Queen  in  the  centre. 
Shah-Jehan,  whose  ashes  are  covered  by  a  simpler  cenotaph, 
raised  somewhat  above  hers,  sleeps  by  her  side.  The  vault 
was  filled  with  the  odors  of  rose,  jasmine,  and  sandal-wood, 
the  precious  attars  of  which  are  sprinkled  upon  the  tomb. 
Wreaths  of  beautiful  flowers  lay  upon  it,  or  withered  around 

These  were  the  true  tombs,  the  monuments  for  display 
being  placed  in  the  grand  hall  above,  which  is  a  lofty  rotunda, 
lighted  both  from  above  and  below  by  screens  of  marble, 
wrought  in  filigree.  It  is  paved  with  blocks  of  white  marble 
and  jasper,  and  ornamented  with  a  wainscoting  of  sculptured 
tablets,  representing  flowers.  The  tombs  are  sarcophagi  of 
the  purest  marble,  esfjuisitely  inlaid  with  blood-stone,  agate, 
cornelian,  lapia-laxuli,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  sur- 
rounded with  an  octagonal  screen  six  feet  high,  in  the  open 
tracery  of  which  lilies,  irises,  and  other  flowers  are  inter 


wrought  with  the  moat  intricate  ornamental  designs.  This  ii 
also  of  marble,  covered  with  precious  stones.  From  the  re- 
semblance of  thin  screen  aud  the  workmanship  of  the  tomb  to 
Florentine  mosaic,  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  an  Italian  artist;  and  I  have  even  heard  it  stated 
that  the  Taj  was  designed  by  an  Italian  architect,  One 
look  at  the  Tsj  ought  to  assure  any  intelligent  man  that  this 
is  false — Day,  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 
The  Taj  is  the  purest  Saracenic,  in  form,  proportions,  and 
ornamental  designs.  If  that  were  not  sufficient,  we  have  still 
the  name  of  the  Moslem  architect,  sculptured  upon  the 
building. 

I  consider  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  Italian  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  work,  though  it  is  barely  possible 
that  one  may  have  been  employed  upon  the  screen  around  the 
tombs.  In  the  weekly  account  of  the  expenditures  for  the 
building  of  the  Taj,  there  is  a  certain  sum  mentioned  us  paid 
to  "  the  foreign  stone-cutter,"  who  may  either  have  been 
Italian,  Turkish,  or  Persian.  As  for  the  flowers,  represented 
in  hns-relief  on  the  marble  panels,  it  has  been  said  that  they 
are  not  to  be  found  in  India.  Now  these  flowers,  as  near  as 
they  can  be  identified,  are  the  tulip,  the  iris,  (both  natives  of 
Persia,)  and  the  lotus.  But  I  noticed  a  curious  feature  in 
the  sculpture,  which  makes  it  clear  to  me  that  the  artist  was 
a  native.  The  jlowers  lack  pcrtpectire,  which  would  never 
have  been   the  fault  of  an    Italian   artist   of  Shah  Jehan's 

ljllle about  tie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Bishop 

Hel»'r  baa  declared  that  be  recognized  Italian  art  in  the 
ornament*  of  the  Taj,  but  be  declared  also  that  its  minarets 
hm  no  braiity,  that  the  Fort  of  Agra  is  built  of  granite,  and 
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fell  into  many  other  glaring  errors,  both  of  taste  and  observa- 
tion, which  I  have  no  time  to  point  out. 

The  dome  of  the  Taj  contains  an  echo  more  sweet,  pure 
id  prolonged  than  that  in  the  Baptistry  of  Pisa,  which  is 
tlie  finest  in  Enrope.     A  single  musical  tone,  uttered  by  the 
voice,  floats  and  soars  overhead,  in  a  long,  delicious  undula- 
ti  'Ti.  hinting  away  so  slowly  that  you  hear  it  after  it  is  silent, 
see,  or  seem  to  see,  a  lark  you  have  been  watching, 
after  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  blue  of  heaven.     I  pictured  to 
myself   the   effect  of   an   Arabic  or  Persian   lament   for   the 
rely  Noor  Jehan,  sung  over  her  tomb.     The  responses  that 
mid   come  from  above,  in   the  pauses  of  the  song,  must  re- 
■  the  harmonies  of  angels  in  Paradise.     The  hall,  not- 
..  ifL-i.-mJing  the  precious  materials  of  which  it  is  built,  and 
the  elaborate  finish  of  its  ornaments,  has  a  grave  and  solemn 
feet,  infusing  a  peaceful  Berenity  of  mind,  such  as  wo  feel 
contemplating   a   happy  death.       Stern,  unimaginative 
i  have  been  known  to  burst  suddenly  into  tears,  on  en- 
ring  it;  and  whoever  can  behold  the  Taj  without  feeling  a 
thrill  that  sends  the  moisture  to  his  eye,  has  no  sense  of 
-auty  in  bis  soul. 

The  Taj  truly  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  poem.     It  is 

t  only  a  pure  architectural  type,  but  also  a  creation  wliieh 

satisfies  the  imagination,  because  its  characteristic  is  Beauty, 

>id   you    ever  build   a   Castle  in  the  Air?      Here  is  one, 

t  down  to  earth,  and  fixed  for  the  wonder  of  ages;  yet 

o  light  it  seems,  so  airy,  and,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  so 

e  a  fabric  of  mist  and  sunheaius,  with  its  groat  dome  soar- 

5  up,  a  silvery  bubble,  about  to  burst  in  the  sun,  that,  even 

u  have  touched  it,  and  climbed  to  its  summit,  yon 
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almost  doubt  its  reality.  The  four  minarets  which  surround 
it  are  perfect — no  other  epithet  will  describe  them.  You 
cannot  conceive  of  their  proportion!?  being  changed  in  any 
way,  without  damage  to  the  general  effect.  On  one  si 
the  Taj  is  a  mosque  with  three  domes,  of  red  sandstone, 
ered  with  mosaic  of  white  marble.  Now,  on  the-  opposii 
side,  there  is  a  building  precisely  similar,  but  of  no  use  what- 
ever, except  as  a  balance  to  tho  mosque,  lest  the  perfect 
metry  of  the  whole  design  should  be  spoiled.  This  building 
is,  called  the  Jowiib,  or  "  answer."  Nothing  can  better  illus- 
trate the  feeling  for  proportion  which  prevailed  in  those  days 
— and  proportion  is  Art. 

In  comparing  these  masterpieces  of  architecture  with  the 
Moorish. remains  in  Spain,  which  resemble  them  most  nearly, 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  singular  fact,  that  while,  at  the 
central  seats  of  the  Moslem  Empire,  Art  reached  but  a  ci 
parative  degree  of  development,  here,  in  India,  and  there, 
the  opposite  and  most  distant  frontiers,  it  attained  a  rapid 
and  splendid  culmination.  Tho  capitals  of  the  Caliphs  and 
the  Sultans — Bagdad,  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Constantinople — 
stand  far  below  Agra  and  Delhi,  Granada  and  Si 
point  of  architecture,  notwithstanding  the  latter  cities  have 
but  few  and  scattered  remains.  It  is  uot  improbable  that 
Moorish  architects,  after  the  fall  of  Granada,  gradually  made 
their  way  to  the  eastward,  and  that  their  art  was  thus  brought 
to  India — or,  at  least,  that  they  modified  and  improved  the 
art  then  existing.     The  conquest  of  India  by  Baber,  (grand- 

o  of  Tamerlane  and  grandfather  of  Akbar,)  is  almost  coeval 

lh  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada. 
But  the  sun  grows  hot ;  it  is  nearly  noon.     We  have  spent 
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three  hours  in  and  around  the  Taj,  and  we  must  leave  it. 
Nothing  that  is  beautiful  can  he  given  up  without  a  pang,  but 
'  a  man  would  travel,  be  must  endure  many  such  partings, 
must  add,  however,  before  we  go,  that  on  the  opposite  bank 
f  the  Jumna  there  is  ati  immense  foundation-terrace,  where- 
n,  it  ifi  said,  Shah  Jehan  intended  to  erect  a  tomb  for  him- 
keif,  of  equal  magnificence,  hut  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  aud 
i  death,  prevented  it.  What  the  gods  permitted  to 
Love,  they  forbade  to  Vanity.  A  shekh,  who  takes  care  of 
the  Taj,  told  me,  that  had  the  Emperor  carried  out  his  design, 
the  tombs  were  to  have  been  joined  by  a  bridge,  with  a  silver 
raiting  on  each  side,  lie  told  me  that  the  Taj,  with  its  gate- 
rays,  mosque,  and  other  buildings  attached,  had  cost  seven 
ares  of  rupees — $35,000,000.  This,  however,  is  quite  im- 
ssiblc,  when  we  consider  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  those 
Jays,  and  I  believe  the  real  cost  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000 
115,000^000),  which  does  not  seem  exaggerated. 

On  the  same  evening,  after  visiting  the  Taj,  I  left  Agra 

r  Delhi.     My  kind  host,  Mr.  Warren,  whose  hospitality  w:is 

;,  gave  me  letters  to  his  colleagues  in  other  parts  of 

India,  and  his  lady  furnished  mc  with  the  needful  provisions 

r  the  journey.     I  went  by  the  garreo-dawk,  which  was  a. 

improvement  both  upon   the   banghy  and   mail-carts. 

There  were  three  rival  companies  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 

engers,  by  carriages,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  as  it  ts 

ailed,  extending  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  a  distance  of  nine 

andred  miles.     Four  years  ago,  there  was  no  other  way  of 

ravelling,  except  on  horseback  or  in  a  palanquin.     Progress 

j  India,  though  slow,  is  perceptible.     The  garree  resembles 

a  cab,  with  the  space  between  the  back  and  front  scats  filled 
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up  and  covered  with  a  mattrass.  Too  provide  yonrself  with  ■ 
quilt  aud  pillow,  alow  your  baggage  into  tlie  bottom,  and  take 
your  ease,  as  if  upon  your  own  bed.  Thus  you  can  travel, 
aud  even  sleep,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  comfort.  There 
are  relays  of  horses,  about  six  miles  apart,  aud  if  no  accident 
should  happen,  the  garree  rolls  on  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
an  hour. 

I  left  Agra  at  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening.  It  was 
misty,  moonlit  night,  and  I  found  an  overcoat  indispensable. 
Indeed,  during  the  week  I  spent  in  the  place,  I  suffered 
tinually  from  cold.  We  had  fires  in  the  morning  and  < 
ing,  and  I  was  fain  to  get  into  the  sun  at  mid-day,  though 
warned  not  to  expose  myself  to  his  rays.  There  was  no  frost, 
but  the  making  of  ice  was  carried  on  briskly,  and  three  thou- 
sand mauuds  (120,000  lbs.)  were  already  stored  in  the  ice- 
house. I  sat  up  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  Fort  and  Jumma 
Musjeed,  paid  half  a  rupee  toll  at  the  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Jumna,  and  then  lay  down  on  my  mattrass,  to  try  the 
effect  of  ray  new  conveyance.  It  was  really  quite  agreeable, 
and  except  when  the  horses  were  changed,  or  took  a  fancy  to 
baulk  and  plunge,  I  could  sleep  without  difficulty.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  driver  awoke  me  to  an- 
nounce his  budlee,  or  substitute,  (a  hint  for  backsheesh,)  de- 
claring that  we  were  at  AUyghur.  This  was  once  a  strong 
fortress,  and  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Engliah  and 
native  troops.  There  is  a  pillar  erected  to  commemorate  it, 
which  pillar  I  saw  in  the  moonlight,  as  we  drove  on 
Delhi. 

The  morning   showed  a  splendid   road,  leading  over 
boundless  plain,  covered  with  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  mustard, 
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ud  poppies,  and  dotted  with  groves  of  mango  or  tamarind 
trees.  Its  aspect  continued  unvaried  fur  hours,  except  that 
there  wu  once  or  twice  a  low  red  hill  in  the  distance,  or  a 
native  town,  with  whitewashed  mosques  and  mouldy  Hindoo 
kmple.-i  near  at  hand.  The  road  was  crowded  with  native 
travellers  with  bullock-carts,  ponies,  and  on  foot,  and  other 
games,  conveying  the  "sahib  log"  (nobility)  of  the  land, 
passed  me  frequently.  I  noticed  a  sort  of  native  omnibus, 
drawn  by  alow  horses,  wherein  natives,  aud  they  only,  are 
conveyed  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  {three  cents)  per  mile.  This 
is  a  recent  invention. 

The  plain  gradually  lost  its  mango  groves,  and  assumed  a 
bleak  and  sterile  appearance.  I  crossed  a  river  by  a  hand- 
some suspension  bridge,  then  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  when  still  twelve  miles  distant  from  Delhi, 
rWwwn  ioil  its  mosques  on  the  horizon.  As  I  approached,  the 
print  fortress-palaee  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  (nearly  as  large  as 
the  Fort,  at  Agra,)  rose  from  the  plain.     The  city,  which  lies 

ihe  west  of  it,  was  almost  hidden  by  trees,  which  belt  it 
The  superb  domes  of  the  great  mosque  rose  above 
them,  and  on  either  hand  I  could  see  immense  tombs  and 
ctbiT  rained  edifices,  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  plain. 
I  crossed  the  Jumna,  which  is  here  as  broad  as  at  Agra,  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  passed  a  very  old,  crumbling  fortress,  over- 
grown with  trees  and  bushes,  then  the  Imperial  Palace,  now 
occupied  by  His  Majesty,  Akbar  II.,  and  was  finally  set  down 
the  dawk  bungalow.     The  first  thing  I  did,  on  arriving  ia 

capital  of  the  Great  Mogul,  was  to  order  dinner,  and  by 
me  that  business  was  over,  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any 
of  the  city.     I  bad  a,  letter  to  Mr.  Place,  of  the  Delhi 
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hi  Gazette,  and  after  making  many  inquiries  of  the  ohokedar, 
who  finally  recognized  him  as  being  "  Palace  Sahib  "  and  the 
"chappfrkhancwoaMa"  (printing-office  fellow  1)  procured  a 
guide  to  his  residence.  The  next  morning  I  shifted  my  quar- 
ters to  the  shelter  of  his  hospitable  root 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CAPITAL  OP  THE  GBEAT  MOGUL. 

[>elM— The  Mogul  Empire  al  Pmmoi— Buine  of  former  Delbie— Tbe  Observatory— A 
WMenmaof  Enln— Tomb  of  Sofdur  Jung— Tin-  Kliullub  Mlnar—Iu  Beany— Vim* 
ton  the  BninrnJt— TJDCortalorj  of  itt  Origin— Tbe  Palate  o(  Aladdin— Kolru  of  a 
Hindoo  Temple— Tomb  of  tbe  Emperor  HomarooD— Of  Nizam -nil-tfoen— K.llvo 
Sun  PaWhee— Old  Delhi— Aspect  of  tlie  Mock ra  Clly— The  Cuenilnw  Cbote—  Be- 
juJeree— D«lhl  Artisans  and  Artists— Tbo  Jumna  Mupjecd— A  lliuiloo  Minstrel  uiid 

L.tsliuuon  Eirlh— The  Tbrone  Had— Tbo  Crystal  Throne— Tbe  t'ourt  of  Akbar  IL 
—A  Fensu  of  Empire— The  U aniens— Vol »«  of  tho  Saltans*— Palace  Pastimes. 

Delhi  ia  the  Imperial  City  of  India,  having  been  chosen  by 
the  Mogul  Conquerors  as  their  capital,  which  it  thenceforth 
remained,  except  during  tho  reign  of  Akbar.  After  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  power  of  the  Emperors  gradually 
declined;  the  Mahrattas  and  Rajpoots,  laid  waste  and  seined 
upon  their  territories,  and  finally  the  English,  who  found  that 
the  shortest  way  of  effecting  their  object  as  peace-makers  was 
to  become  eonquerors,  took  what  fragments  remained  of  the 
Empire.  The  sovereignty,  however,  is  Htill  acknowledged  and 
treated  with  tbe  same  outward  ceremonials  of  respect  and 
(qibmission,  as  when  the  Company  owned  nothing  but  a  fac- 
tory in  Bengal,  and  the  Mogul  was  lord  of  all  India.  The 
dominions  of  Akbar  II.,  the  present  Emperor,  tho  lineal  de- 
■cend&nt  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane  and  his  illustrious  sue- 
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coB8ore,  are  embraced  within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  com- 
prise rather  leas  than  a  square  half  mile.  The  lloverumeut 
allows  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees  (8700,000)  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself,  his  family,  and  the  princes  attached 
to  hb  Court — a  large  and  hungry  retinue,  many  of  whom 
cannot  venture  outside  of  the  walls  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  seized  for  Lis  debts.  They  are  all  in  debt,  from  the 
Emperor  to  his  lowest  menials,  and  the  Government  allow- 
ance is  always  conveyed  to  the  Palace  under  a  strong  guard, 
to  prevent  its  being  forcibly  carried  off  by  the  creditors. 
This  pitiful  farce  of  Hoyalty  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Mogul 
Empire — once  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  sovereignty 
in  Asia. 

The  modern  City  of  Delhi  is  the  latest  of  the  name,  and 
having  been  founded  by  Shah  Jehan,  is  still  called  by  the 
natives  Shahjehanabad.  There  were  several  Delhjg,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  which  is  the  city  built  by  Toglukh,  and  called 
Toglukhabad,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  present  city.  Another  city,  now  called  Old 
llelhi,  built  during  one  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  is  about  two 
miles  distant.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  with  cir- 
cular stone  bastions,  and  has  several  thousand  inhabitants, 
liut  all  of  the  country  south  of  the  Jumna,  for  an  extent  of 
more  than  ten  miles  in  every  direction,  is  strewed  with  the 
ruins  of  palaces,  mosques,  and  tomba.  "Whenever  the  city 
wag  taken  aud  desolated  in  the  curly  wars,  iuatoad  of  rebuild- 
ing it,  the  inhabitants  founded  a  new  one  in  the  vicinity ;  and 
afterwards,  whenever  the  caprice  of  an  Emperor  prompted 
liim  to  erect  a  new  palace,  the  nobles,  aud  after  them  the 
common  people,  gradually  shifted   their  residences,   until  the 
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location  of  the  city  was  quite  changed ;  and  thus,  for  centu- 
M,  Delhi  continued  to  be  a  migratory  capital.  For  the  last 
ik-.t  centuries  it  baa  been  stationary,  and  will  now  probably 
remain  bo.  Bat  the  rains  of  tbe  former  DelhU  cover  a  much 
greater  space  'than  that  occupied  by  the  rains  of  Thebes,  and 
had  they  all  belonged  to  one  city,  it  would  bate  been  tbo 
greatest  in  the  world. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival,  Mr.  Place  drove  me  in  his 
carriage  to  tbe  Khuttub  Miliar,  tbe  pride  and  boast  of  Delhi, 
as  the  Taj  is  of  Agra.  It  is  eleven  miles  distant,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  This,  again,  was  a  day  to  be  remembered. 
We  left  at  an  early  hour,  and  without  entering  the  city,  drove 
along  its  walls,  past  the  Cashmere  and  Lahore  Gates.  It  waa 
a  balmy  morning,  with  a  pure,  crystalline  atmosphere,  such  as 
I  had  not  seen  for  weeks.  The  air  seemed  to  be  more  dry 
and  braeing  than  at  Agra,  for  though  the  tomperatnre  was 
lower,  I  felt  the  cold  much  less  keenly.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  we  came  upon  tbe  rains  of  a  magnificent  obser- 
vatory.  Tbe  most  prominent  object  was  a  colossal  gnomon, 
built  of  stone,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  near  forty  feet. 
Around  this  was  a  circular  plane,  precisely  parallel  to  that  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  There 
IW  also  two  circular  buildings,  with  a  double  row  of  narrow 
flits,  or  embrasures,  around  them,  and  the  remains  of  stone 
tables  in  tbe  inside,  the  eirrurofercuces  of  which  were  divided 
into  degrees.  These  buildings  were  no  doubt  intended  for  ob- 
serving the  rising  and  setting  of  stars,  measuring  their  dis- 
tances from  each  otber,  and  other  similar  processes.  The  ob- 
servatory could  only  have  been  used  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions of  a  very  simple  character. 
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Beyond  this  all  was  ruin.  The  country  was  uneven  and 
covered  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with 
masses  of  stone  and  bliok,  the  remains  of  walls  and  art-hes,  and 
the  tombs  of  princes,  saints  and  scholars  who  nourished  during 
the  Mogul  dynasty.  The  tombs  were  large  square  buildings, 
surmounted  with  domes.  Some  were  merely  of  brick  and 
mortar,  but  others  of  sandstone  and  white  marble,  and  adorned 
with  very  elegant  gateways.  Glass  and  bushes  were  growing 
out  of  the  rifts  of  the  domes,  and  the  seeds  of  the  pecpul  tree, 
taking  root  in  the  mortar,  had  in  many  places  split  asunder  the 
strongest  masses  of  masonry.  DuriDg  many  miles  of  our  jour- 
ney, there  was  scarcely  a  change  in  the  melancholy  panorama. 
Ruin  succeeded  ruin,  and  between  and  beyond  them  there  were 
hut  perspectives  of  rain  in  the  distance.  The  habitations  of 
men  were  few  and  scattered,  and  but  little  of  the  soil  showed 
any  appearance  of  cultivation.  The  wild  vulture  hovered  sul- 
lenly over  the  waste,  and  the  fox  and  jackal  sneaked  about  the 
crumbling  walls.  That  beautiful  fragment  of  Persian  poetry, 
recited  by  Malimoud  the  Conqueror,  as  he  entered  Constanti- 
nople, came  into  my  mind  :  ■'  The  spider  hath  woven  his  web  in 
the  imperial  palaces ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on 
the  towers  of  Afrasiab." 

About  six  miles  from  Delhi  we  came  upon  the  splendid 
tomb  of  Sufdur  Jnng,  a  prince  who  was  connected  with  the 
royal  house  of  Oude.  It  resembles  the  Taj  in  design,  but  is 
smaller,  and  built  of  a  mixture  of  sandstone  and  marble,  the 
effect  of  which  is  very  beautiful  and  pleasing.  The  present 
King  of  Oudo  has  appointed  a  sum  for  its  repair  and  preser- 
vation, but  there  are  no  signs,  in  the  general  air  of  neglect 
which  pervades  the  place,  of  any  money  having  been  thus  ap- 
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plieil.  I  was  (jnite  charmed  with  the  keenly  of  the  architec- 
tural details,  in  this  edifice;  the  arched  windows,  the  vaulted 
(tilings  of  the  chambers,  and  the  designs  of  the  murbUi  bal- 
r-onies,  were  among  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  whieh  I  saw 
in  India. 

From  the  top  of  the  tomb  we  first  sow  the  Kbuttnb  Minar, 
and  after  five  more  miles  of  ruin,  drew  up  in  the  court-yard  of  a 
caravanserai  near  its  base.  .  The  unusual  form  of  the  Khutmb 
■ft  tracts  from  its  height,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  but  greatly 
on  a  nearer  view,  by  exaggerating  the  perspective. 
Hence,  unlike  some  towers  which  seem  to  shrink  as  you  ap- 
proach them,  the  Khuttuh,  which  at  a  few  miles'  distance  re- 
sembles an  ordinary  factory-chimney,  swells  to  a  sublime  altitude 
when  you  are  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a  round  pillar,  of  340  feet 
in  height,  the  diameter  at  the  base  being  35  feet,  but  gradually 
diminishing  to  less  than  10  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  divided  into 
e  stories,  the  relative  height  of  which  decreases  in  the  same 
tio  as  the  diameter  of  the  shaft.  Each  story  has  a  heavy 
!  of  the  richest  sculpture,  surmounted  by  a  low  stone 
balustrade.  The  three  lower  stories  are  entirely  of  red  sand- 
stone, fluted,  or  rather  reeded  with  alternate  convex  and  angu- 
lar divisions,  and  belted  at  short  intervals  by  hands  of  Arabic 
script  ions,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  of  colossal  e-i«.  The  two 
highest  stories  are  mostly  of  white  marble,  without  inscriptions, 
and  deviate  slightly  from  the  diminishing  slope  of  the  pillar, 
whence  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  were  added  at  a  later 
period.  Some  English  officers,  thinking  to  improve  the  work, 
crowned  it  with  a  grotesque  cupola,  which  was  a  ridiculous  ex- 
crescence on  the  shaft,  until  Lord  Ilanlinge  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  down. 
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Such  are  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the  renowned  Khut- 
tub,  but  they  are  very  far  from  expressing  tho  majesty  of  its 
appearance,  or  the  rich  and  gorgeous  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  As  I  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  iny  gaze 
travelling  slowly  from  bottom  to  top,  aDd  from  top  to  bottom, 
Mr.  Place  declared  it  to  he  tho  finest  single  tower  in  the  world, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  so.  I  said,  "  No,"  for 
just  then  I  had  Giotto's  Florentine  Campanile  and  the  Giralda 
of  Seville  in  my  mind,  and  could  not  venture  to  place  it  above 
them;  but  the  longer  I  looked,  the  more  its  beauty  grew  upon 
me,  and  after  spending  three  or  four  hours  in  its  vicinity,  I  no 
longer  doubted.  It  is,  beyond  question,  the  finest  shaft  in  the 
world. 

We  mounted  to  the  summit  by  a  winding  staircase  of  378 
steps,  which  became  so  narrow,  as  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
diminished,  that  some  of  my  corpulent  friends  could  never 
have  reached  the  top.  The  view  was  very  extensive,  and  on 
such  a  bright,  warm  day,  very  beautiful,  in  spite  of  its  deso- 
lation. On  all  sides  there  was  a  brown,  undulatingwaste,  dot- 
ted with  ruins,  but  enlivened  by  an  occasional  garden  or  whc.it- 
field.  Low,  red  bills  in  the  south  and  west,  a  glimpse  of  a 
blue  lake  in  the  distance,  the  massive  battlements  of  the  de- 
serted City  of  Toglukh  in  the  south-east,  and  the  domes  of 
Delhi  in  the  north,  made  up  the  panorama.  When  the  air  is 
very  clear,  the  crests  of  tho  Himalayas,  two  hundred  miles 
distant,  can  be  discerned  on  the  horizon. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Khut- 
tub  is  of  Hindoo  or  Moslem  origin.  Nothing  positive  in 
known  concerning  the  date  or  design  of  its  erection.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  watch-tower,  others  a 
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others  a  minaret,  others  again  a  gigantic  symbol  of  Shiva. 
Both  the  Hindoos  and  the  Moslems  claim  it,  the  former  alleg- 
ing that  the  Arabic  inscriptions  were  subsequently  added  by 
i !j.j  taaqUKm  A  short  distance  to  the  north  there  is  the 
■M  of  a  tower  similar  iu  design,  but  of  much  grander  di- 
mensions, the  building  of  which  was  relinquished  after  it  had 
been  raised  about  fifty  feet  from  t&e  ground.  Tbi§,  the  Hindoos 
sav,  was  commenced  by  the  Moslems,  iu  order,  to  surpass  the 
Klmttah,  which  they  found  impossible.  Without  entering  into 
a  discussion  for  which  I  am  not  prepared,  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  the  three  lowest  stories  appear  to  me  to  be  of  Hindoo 
construction,  both  from  the  singular  manner  In  which  the  shaft 
is  reeded,  and  from  the  absence  of  arches  in  the  openings  for 
air  and  light.  The  arch  (which  was  first  introduced  into  India 
urns)  appears  in  the  upper  stories,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  they  were  added  at  a  later  period.  Some  of  the 
Arabic  inscriptions  refer  to  the  repair  of  the  shaft,  aud  date  from 
the  reign  of  Feroze  Shah,  ubout  four  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 
The  K  liuti  nil  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  ruins. 
There  are  the  arcades  of  what  was  once  a  splendid  Hindoo 
temple,  changed  into  the  court-yard  of  a  mos<jue  whieh  was 
begun  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  never  finished,  and  the  con- 
flicting styles  are  mixed  together  in  the  most  incongruous 
manner.  A  college  of  marble  and  sandstone,  in  the  later 
Moorish  style,  stands  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  few  hundred 
paces,  in  an  opposite  direction]  lie  the  ruins — fancy  such  a  thing, 
—of  the  palace  of  Aladdin!  The  genii  have  taken 
back  their  windows  of  ruby  and  pearl,  the  gold  and  ivory  have 
disappeared,  and  there  arc  now  only  a  few  shapeless  chambers, 
tottering  to  their  folL     The  remains  of  the  Iliuduo  templo 
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show  that  it  must  hove  been  one  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of 
Iiidin.  Tlioarr-i.ii'-  an:  supported  on  several  hundred  columns, 
scarcely  any  of  which  are  similar.  They  are  covered,  from  cap 
to  pedestal,  with  elaborate  sculpture,  including  figures  of  the 
gods,  of  dogs,  horses,  monkeys  and  elephants,  of  the  chain  and 
bell,  the  pomegranate,  and  other  religious  emblems.  The 
domes  at  the  corners  of  the  quadrangles  are  not  vaulted,  but 
formed  by  flat  stones  laid  diagonally  across  and  overlapping 
each  other,  as  in  the  Cyclopean  remains  of  Italy.  In  the  court 
stands  a  pillar  of  iron  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  called  by 
the  natives  "  Feroze  Shah's  Walking- Stick."  It  bears  an  in- 
scription in  a  very  ancient  character,  which  long  puzzled  the 
scholars,  but  was  finally  deciphered  by  Mr.  Prinsep.  The  col- 
umn appears  to  have  been  sot  up  in  token  of  victory,  by  a  king 
who  flourished  about  a  century  before  the  Christian  Era. 
There  are  others,  similar  to  it,  in  other  parts  of  India. 

There  was  not  sufficient  time  to  visit  Toglukhabad — the 
ruins  of  which,  indeed,  are  ouly  remarkable  for  their  massive 
masonry  ;  so,  after  peeping  inlo  Sir  Tliiviphilu-  Mi'tealf's  circuit 
country  residence,  which  was  made  out  of  one  of  the  old  tombs, 
we  drove  back  to  Delhi,  taking  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  IIu- 
mayoon  by  the  way.  This  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  city, 
adjoiuing  n  walled  palace  or  fortress,  which  i.-s  still  inhabited. 
The  tomb  is  on  a  grand  scale,  rising  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  from  a  noble  terrace  of  solid  masonry,  but  has  a  most 
wretched,  forlorn  air.  The  floors  arc  covered  with  litter  and 
filth,  the  marble  screens  brokeu  and  battered,  the  dome  given 
to  bats  and  owls,  anil  the  spacious  garden  has  become  a  waste 
of  weeds.  From  the  terrace,  I  counted  upwards  of  fifty  simi- 
lar palaces  of  the  dead,  several  of  them,  if  not  on  a  scale  of 
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-qusl  grandeur,  jet  even  superior  in  design  and  in  tbe  richness 
of  their  decoration. 

There  was  an  old  porter,  who  attended  for  the  sake  of  a 
trifle,  by  way  of  backsheesh,  and  on  our  leaving,  urged  us  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Niznni-ud-decn.  I  mi  beginning  lo  feel  tired 
of  so  much  decayed  splendor,  but  wy  friend  said  that  the  place 
was  really  curious,  and  so  we  drove  back  about  half  a  mile. 
Here  there  was  a  small  native  village — perhaps  a  reianunt  of 
one  of  the  old  Delhis — crowded  in  among  tbe  tombs.  Nizsin- 
nd-deen  had  truly  a  splendid  mausoleum,  of  white  marble  with 
gilded  domes,  and  there  was  an  iciclosure  of  marble  fretwork 
<jf  |_'reat  beauty,  surrounding  the  tomb  of  a  daughter  of  the 
ptetaol  Emperor.  It  was  a  labyrinth  of  a  place,  with  a  dark, 
deep  tank  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  high  walls  on  three  sides, 
111  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  on  the  fourth 
side.  While  we  were  looking  into  it,  throe  or  four  half  naked 
boys  made  their  appearance  on  the  high  roofs  overhanging  tho 
tank,  aud  offered  to  jump  down,  for  a  few  annas  apiece.  I  ac- 
cordingly agreed,  hardly  thinking  they  would  dare  such  a  thing, 
when  three  of  them  boldly  Sprang  from  tbe  highest  platform, 
ity  feet  above  the  W3ter.  The  fearful  picture  they 
descending  quite  took  away  my  breath,  and  there  was 
hon  they  struck  the  surface,  na  if  they  had  fallen  upon 
They  soon  rose  again,  and  came  scrambling  up  the 
steps  to  get  their  money,  complaining,  with  chatter  bag  teeth, 
of  the  coldness  of  the  water. 

In  returning  to  the  city,  we  pasned  around  the  walls  of  Old 
Delhi,  which  are  upward  of  eighty  feet  high.  I  whs  anxious 
see  the  interior,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  and  another  oppor- 
tunity did  not  afterwards  ooeur.     Mr.  Place,  who  had  resided 
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in  Delhi  for  ten  years,  told  me  that  he  had  never  been  inside 
the  walla. 

Modem  Delhi  was  the  largest  and  most  picturesque  native 
city  I  had  then  aeen.  The  houses  are  of  brick  and  stucco, 
painted  in  gay  colors,  and  very  few  of  them  less  than  two  stories 
in  height.  They  have  tiled  roofs,  which  gives  the  place,  when 
seen  from  a  minaret,  a  strong  resemblance  to  Smyrna,  and  other 
large  Turkish  towns.  It  covers  an  extent  of  about  two  square 
miles,  but  is  very  compactly  built,  and  the  population  is  reck- 
oned at  near  200,000  souls.  Most  of  the  European  residents 
have  their  bungalows  on  the  heights  outside  of  the  Cashmere 
Gate,  and  near  the  military  cantOUMBta.  There  is  an  aque- 
duct of  hewn  Btone  traversing  the  city,  which  supplies  the  in- 
habitants with  drinking  water,  brought  from  a  distance  of  sev- 
enty-five miles,  the  water  of  the  Jumna  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  natrou,  and  injurious  to  health.  The  palace,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  has  a  massive  gateway  and  bur* 
biean  in  the  centre  of  its  western  front.  An  open  space  in- 
tervenes between  it  and  the  city,  and  exactly  opposite  the 
gateway  begins  the  Chaudnee  Choke — the  Broadway  of  Delhi, 
which  runs  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  to  the 
Lahore  Gate.  It  is  a  noble  avenue,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Parisian  boulevard,  having  a  small  aqueduct,  fringed  with  trees, 
on  each  sido  of  the  main  highway,  and  separating  it  from  tho 
paved  sidewalks.  The  bouses  are  made  picturesque  by  their 
wooden  galleries  and  balconies,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
pretty  specimens  of  architecture. 

When  the  heat  of  the  day  has  subsided,  and  the  afternoon 
shadows  are  growing  long  and  cool,  all  the  natives  of  any 
standing  or  pretension  repair  to  the  Chandnee  Choke,     Then, 
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bro«d  as  it  is,  it  can  scarcely  contain  the  gay  throngs  Unit  parade 
up  and  down  its  whole  extent.  There  art-  Princes  of  tbe  E111- 
Ut,  mounted  on  brilliantly  caparisoned  elephants; 
tints  on  horseback,  with  a  fierce  air,  and  weapons  in 
abundance ;  Hindoo  Baboos,  with  the  symbol  of  their  caste 
painted  on  their  fort-heads;  kackrees,  drawn  by  bullocks,  and 
resembling  pagoda.*  on  wheels,  behind  whose  t»nmiln  and  dusty- 
red  curtains  sh  the  discreet  ladies  of  the  land;  travelling  iner 
chants,  slowly  pacing  along  on  camels;  Sikhs,  with  forked 
black  beards;  long-locked  Aflghans,  with  bright,  treacherous 
eyes;  and  Persians,  grave  as  the  maxims  of  Saudi,  besides  a 
vast  rethiue  on  foot,  exhibiting  the  most  brilliant  combinations 
of  color  in  their  garments.  The  ordiuary  dress  is  pure  white, 
bat  here  you  see  in  addition,  caps  and  scarfs  of  the  most  vivid 
shades  of  crimson,  blue,  green,  yellow  and  orange,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  gold  fringe  and  spaugles.  The  merchants  sit  cross- 
legged  in  their  shops,  looking  out  on  the  array,  and  chatting 
cheerfully  with  passing  acquaintances,  while  from  the  lu  I ■-■■  n . ■■  a 
above,  the  Bayaderes,  clad  in  their  most  attractive  fiuery,  play 
the  part  of  sirens  to  the  crowd  below. 

Here,  aa  in  Egypt,  only  females  of  this  class  are  allowed 
to  show  their  faces  unveiled,  and  one  has  no  Other  authority 
for  forming  an  opinion  regarding  the  bounty  of  the  sex. 
Anioug  the  many  faces  I  saw  while  passing  through  the 
Cbandnee  Choke,  there  were  but  two  which  were  really  beau- 
tiful, while  most  of  them  were  eo  coarse  and  repulsive  that  I 
should  think  there  was  little  danger  uf  their  drawing  many 
victims  iuto  their  toils.  But  there  was  scarcely  a  house,  the 
upper  story  of  which  was  not  occupied  by  these  creatures, 
court  in  India,  with  its  army  of  pensioned  idlers,  is 
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a  hotrbed  for  all  farms  of  vice,  and  Delhi  is  ouly  surpassed  i 
this  respect  by  Luc-know  and  Hyderabad. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and  scarfs,  i 
which  its  artisans  are  only  inferior  to  those  of  Cashmere  an 
Umritsir,  Delhi  is  celebrated  for  its  jewelry.  The  gold  and 
silver  smiths  produce  articles  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
occasionally  very  6ne  jewels  are  to  be  met  with.  Those  of  a 
secondary  value,  such  as  agate,  onyx,  cornelian,  topaz,  car- 
buncle and  moon-stone,  are  very  plentiful,  and  may  be  bad  at 
a  trifling  rate.  The  bed  of  the  Jumna  abounds  in  beautiful 
cornelians,  sards  and  agates.  In  rumbling  among  the  shops  I 
saw  several  natives  of  Cashmere,  who  were  exceedingly  hand- 
some men,  with  skin  as  fair  as  a  European's  and  soft  brown  hair. 
They  belonged  evidently  to  the  pure  Caucasian  stock, 
tive  miniature  painter  showed  me  the  portrait  of  a  Cashmerian 
Sultana,  which  was  a  vision  of  perfect  loveliness.  The  features 
were  like  those  of  a  higb-bom  English  beauty,  but  with  a 
chanting  touch  of  Southern  languor  in  the  durk  eye,  the  droop- 
ing, fringed  lid,  and  the  full,  crimson  lip.  lie  had  also  a  portrait 
of'Tootee  Beegnin,  a  Sikh  princess,  whose  style  of  b:»auty  waa 
thoroughly  Oriental — a  brilliant,  passionate  i;Kv,  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  extremes  of  fimnw  and  tenderness.  The  delicacy 
of  touch  and  artistic  truth  of  these  native  artists  is  extraordi- 
nary. I  kuow  of  but  few  miniature  painters  in  America  who 
could  equal  them.  In  landscapes  they  are  not  so  successful, 
for  though  the  pictures  are  very  hiborimi.'h  finished,  and  tlm 
&  fair  idea  of  perspective,  they  lack  color  and  atmosphere. 

The  Jumma  (or  Jooimi)  Musjeed  at  Delhi  is  a  uohle  struc- 
ture, equalled  only,  as  a  mosque,  by  the  Motee  Musjeed  at 
Agra.     It  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  latter.    It  stands 
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in  the  middle  of  the  city,  at  ihe  meeting  of  four  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  is  raised  on  a  grand  platform  of  masonry, 
twenty  feet  high,  with  broad  flights  of  steps  leading  np  on 
t: uch  side.  The  material  is  sandstone  and  white  nirUe,  thfl 
three  superb  domes  being"  built  of  both,  disposed  in  vertical 
1...  <]_-,  or  stripes.  At  a  distance,  when  softened  by  the  ham?, 
they  resemble  huge  balloons  of  striped  Bilk,  hovering  over  the 
eilj.  We  were  allowed  to  walk  roughshod  through  the  eouit- 
yard,  and  to  climb  one  of  the  minarets,  but  two  Hindoo  pil- 
grims from  Ajmere  were  ignominiously  driven  out,  on  attempt- 
ing (')  '.'[iter.  We  inquired  the  reason  of  this,  and  were  told 
that  the  "sahib"  had  ordered  it  so,  on  account  oi  nceut 
fights  which  had  occurred  between  the  rival  sects.  Tbe  two 
religions,  nevertheless,  are  blended  in  some  degree  among  the 
low  aad  ignorant  classes,  the  shrines  and  sucred  places  of  each 
being  held  in  common  reverence  by  tbem.  The  two  Rajpoots 
whom  we  saw  ejected,  seemed  very  much  mortified  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  this  sanctuary  of  the  Mussulincn. 

A  very  ourions  illustration  of  Progress  in  India  was  fur- 
nished to  me  one  day,  during  my  sojourn  with  Mr.  Place. 
We  were  dining  together  in  his  bungalow,  when  a  wandering 
Hindoo  minstrel  came  along  with  his  mandolin,  and  request- 
I'm  to  sit  upon  the  verandah  and  play  for  us.  I 
was  desirous  of  hearing  some  of  tbe  Indian  airs,  and  my  host 
therefore  ordered  him  to  perform  during  dinner,  He  tuned 
the  wires  of  his  mandolin,  extemporized  a  prelude  which  had 
•ome  very  familiar  passages,  and  to  my  complete  astonishment, 
began  singing  :  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  Old  Dan  Tucker  !  " 
The  old  man  seemed  to  enjoy  my  surprise,  and  followed  up  his 
performance  with  "  Oh,  Susanna  I  "  "  Buffalo  Gals,"  and  other 
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choice  Ethiopian  melodies,  all  of  which  he  sang  with  admira- 
ble  spirit  and  correctness.  I  addressed  him  in  English,  but 
found  that  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  and 
had  no  couceptiou  of  the  uaturo  of  the  songs  he  had  given  us. 
He  had  heard  some  young  English  officers  singing  them  at 
Madras,  and  was  indebted  entirely  to  his  memory  for  both  the 
melodies  and  words.  It  was  vain  to  ask  him  for  his  native 
Indian  airs:  he  was  fascinated  with  the  spirit  of  our  national 
music,  and  sang  with  a  grin  of  delight  which  was  veiy  amusing. 
As  a  climax  of  skill,  he  closed  with  "  Halbrook  se  va-t-en 
t/iterre, "  but  his  pronunciation  of  French  was  not  quite 
successful.  I  had  heard  Spanish  boatmen  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  singing  "  Carry  me  hack  to  ole  Virginny,"  and  Arab 
boys  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  humming  l;  Lucy  Long," 
I  was  hardly  prepared  to  hear  the  same  airs  from  the  lips 
of  a  Hindoo,  in  the  capital  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  my  visit  to  the  Empe- 
ror's Palace.  Mr.  Place  having  previously  sent  a  messenger 
to  announce  tbe  visit,  we  found  two  chobdars  (beadles)  n 
silver  maces,  waiting  for  us  outside  of  tbe  great  gate.  We 
were  allowed  to  drive  through,  the  sentinels  presenting  arms, 
into  a  small  court,  through  a  second  hastioned  gateway,  and 
dowu  a  stately,  vaulted  passage,  to  a  large,  open  quadrangle, 
where  we  dismounted  and  proceeded  on  foot.  The  vaulted 
gallery  must  have  once  been  an  imposing  prelude  to  the  splen- 
dors of  the  palace,  but  it  is  now  dirty  and  dilapidated,  and  the 
quadrangle  into  which  it  ushers  the  visitor  resembles  a  great 
barn-yard,  filled  with  tattered  grooms,  lean  horses  and  mangy 
elephants.  The  buildings  surrounding  it  were  heavy  I 
of  brick  and  sandstone,  and  were  rapidly  fulling  into  ruin. 
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But  there  was  another  gate  before  us,  ant!  I  hastened  through 
it,  hoping  to  find  something  which  would  repay  the  promise  of 
the  magnificent  exterior.  There  was,  indeed,  the  Palace  of 
Shah  Jehan,  but  in  what  condition  !  Porticoes  of  tnarhle, 
spoiled  by  dust  and  whitewash,  exquisite  mosaics  with  all  the 
pVMKHM  BtODM  gouged  out,  gilded  domes  glittering  over  court* 
heaped  with  filth,  and  populated  with  a  retinue  of  beggarly 
menials.  This  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  Empire  of  Tamer- 
lane and  Akbar — a  miserable  life-in-death,  which  was  far  more 
melancholy  than  complete  ruin. 

The  only  parts  of  the  palace  I  was  allowed  to  see  were  the 
diwan,  the  throne-hall  and  the  mosque — all  of  which  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  palace  of  Akbar,  at  Agra,  but  are 
more  wantonly  despoiled.  The  diwan  is  an  elegant  arcade, 
formed  by  three  rows  of  arches,  with  a  pavilion  of  the  purest 
marble  in  the  centre,  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Over  this  pavilion  is  the  inscription  in  Persian,  which  Moore 
lias  introduced  in  hia  "  Light  of  the  Harem," — "  If  there  be 
an  Elysium  on  Earth,  it  is  here — it  ie  here."  What  an  Elysi- 
nm  at  present ! 

The  throne-hall  is  a  sqnare  canopy  resting  on  massive 
square  pillars.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble, 
very  highly  polished,  the  pillars  being  inlaid  with  cornelian 
and  bloodstone,  and  the  ceiling  richly  gilded.  In  the  centre 
of  this  once  stood  the  famous  [>eacoek  throDC,  which  has  re- 
cently been  removed,  and  we  were  unable  to  get  a  sight  of  it. 
By  persevering,  however,  we  succeeded  in  seeing  the  crystal 
throne  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which  is  four  feet  in  diameter  by 
two  in  height,  and  the  largest  piece  of  rock  crystal  known  to 
exist.    The  bases  of  the  pillars  in  this  splendid  hall  were  painted 
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with  roses  and  tulipn,  the  colors  of  which  wore  very  well  pre- 
M'i'v.'il.      Tho  to o*j u i'— :iij  imitation  of  ill 

id  not  Rppeu  in  bare  hoard  a  prayer  for  yearn. 
Akbar  II.  has  reigned  in  thu  little  dominion  since  IS05, 
and  is  now  upward  of  eighty  years  of  ago.  He  wns  the  last 
of  the  line,  but  having  four  sons,  the  succession  will  be  rmil  lu- 
lled. Do  devotes  his  time  to  literature,  ami  ■■■mania  tnd  I 
suality.  The  Mussulman  speak  highly  of  his  literary  acquire- 
mi -nt.j,  miiI  bit  poenuln  the  Persian  language  arc  said  by  those 
wliu  have  mud  ttam.U)  poMMI  considerable  merit.     There  is» 

Oottrt  uwaptper,  entftM  Tto  Lamp  of  Iftm,  pnUfat* 

wiilni!  the  f.iilru-f,  (mi  its  columns  are  entinlv  AtMtti  Bo  lln 
gossip  of  the  city,  and  private  scandal.  Until  recently  the  law 
niliiiinislereil  uilliin  the  palace  bore  u  resemblance  to  the 
lliiipilv  rale  of  former  days.  Persona  who  hud  im-urn-d  ttir 
royal  dJlpiMRIM  had  their  hands,  ears  or  DUm  Mil  '.'IT.  UUJ 
«et«  tlivn  thrust  out  of  the  gates.  Finally  the  En;.!1,  I;. 
igai  ril  the  t'ourt  Lintel  to  hit-  Moj'.;-l\ 

iiili  .uid  ought  to  cease.  "What!"  aidtkooV 
MnnoWt  of  Tamerlane  ;  "am  I  not  King  in  my  own  palm' 
1  Undoubtedly,"  blandly  replied  the  Resident;  "ytnt  IIi<Hi- 
noss  is  the  Conqueror  of  the  World  and  the  Protector  of 
I  nt  such  a  course  is  not  pleasing  to  the  Govoruor- 
ti<  iiitiiI,  mid  it,  would  be  ii  great  evil  to  tho  world  if  the  friend- 
ship of  two  such  mighty  and  illustrious  Sovereigns  were  to  be 
interrupted  I M  The  forma  of  rafJMfc  t  to  the  phaiitoru  of  tlic 
old  authority  being  thou  preserved,  the   Emperor   instituted  a 

'■.; n. 

We  finished  our  visit  by  a  walk  in  the  gardens.     Bare,  the 
old  trees,  rudely  overran  with  parasitic  plants,  with  an  under- 
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growth  of  wild  aad  twpnmed  raee-baahea,  afforded  *  pleasant 
relief  to  ffae  decay  of  the  imperial  balls.  But  the  gaiden-pa- 
nhtooa  were  tumbling  down,  the  pools  and  fountain-basins 
wars  coveted  with  a  thick  green  scum,  and  rank  weeds  grew  in 
all  the  walks.  We  lingered  for  some  time  under  the  windows 
of  the  SSmama,  Eatsransj  to  the  clatter  of  female  voices,  and 
trying  to  draw  therefrom  some  inference  as  to  the  features  of 
the  Beltanes.  Aha  I  the  tones  were  all  too  shrill  to  have  come 
from  beautiful  lire.  On  our  way  out,  several  sentinels  belong- 
ing to  the  Ihnperore  boy-corps  stood  at  the  interior  gates  and 
made  very  respectful  salaams  as  we  passed.  The  poor  little 
half-e&rved,  half-clothed  wretches  are  obliged  to  exercise  daily, 
and  often  roar  hours  at  a  time.  Meet  of  the  male  inmates  of 
the  place  were  perched  upon  the  roofs,  engaged  in  flying  flocks 
of  pigeons,  which  they  made  to  advance  or  recede,  separate 
and  unite  again,  by  uttering  a  peculiar  cry  and  waving  a  long 
rod  with  a  little  flag  on  the  end  of  it  At  the  gate  we  dis- 
missed the  chobdara  with' a  gratuity,  and  I  went  borne. 

"  11b  spider  halh  woven  his  web  in  the  imperial  palaces." 
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At  die  close  of  uiy  stay  in  Delhi,  I  found  that  precisely 
half  the  time  which  I  had  allotted  for  my  transit  through  In- 
dia had  expired,  and  bat  a  single  month  remained.  However, 
although  nearly  a  thousand;  niilex  from  Calcutta,  1  determined 
to  puxh  on  to  the  Ilimnlnyn^nd  get  a  glimpse  of  tin'  bigheat 
mountain  in  the  world.  Oiicflfan  the  Grand  Trunk  ltoud,  on 
my  return,  I  could  depend  on  ■:ikiu<;  a  hundred  miles  a  day  by 
the  garret-dawk,  without  exeewive  fatigue,  nnd  there  wore 
few  points  of  interest,  except  Allahabad  and  Banana,  to  detain 
me  on  the  way  to  Calcutta.  I  therefore  made  arrange menta 
— "  laid  a  dawk  "  is  the  Indian  expression — for  a  trip  to  Lan- 
dowr,  the  highest  point  in  the  Himalayas,  which  can  be  oonre- 
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nieutly  reached  during  the  winter  season,  by  way  of  Roorkheo 
and  Hard  war.  The  distance  of  Lamlowr  from  Delhi  is  nearly 
two  hundred  miles,  and  there  is  no  carriage  dawk  beyond 
Meerut,  fifty  miles  from  the  latter  city.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  travel  by  palkee  dawk,  or  palanquin.  A  statement 
was  drawn  tip  of  the  different  places  I  intended  to  v 
the  length  of  my  stay  at  each,  and  a  messenger  dispatched  I 
summon  the  bearers  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  proper  time,  i 
the  different  stations  along  the  road.  Twelve  days  1 
lowed  for  the  trip  to  Landowr  and  back  to  Meerut.  Tbe  ex- 
penses of  the  dawk,  including  the  hire  of  the  palanquin, 
amounted  to  nearly  $60. 

The  gurree,  or  carriage,  for  Meerut  called  for  me  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  the  26th  of  January,  and  I  took  leave  of  Mr. 
1'lnv,  after  having  been  most  hospitably  entertained  by  liini 
for  four  days.  The  weather  was  dark,  raw  and  lowering,  and 
I  had  not  crossed  the  tedious  bridge  over  the  Jumna,  before 
tbe  rain  began  to  fall.  My  last  view  of  Delhi  was  dull  and 
misty;  the  palace  of  Shah  Jehan  loomed  up  more  grandly 

a  ever,  but  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  Jumma  Mus- 
j.  '1,  ivlni'h  need  to  be  touchod  with  sunshine,  on  a  background 
of  blue  sky,  lost  half  their  airy  grace,  I  had  a  comfortable 
cart,  with  a  mattress  on  the  bottom,  and  disposed  my  cur- 
pel-hags  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  as  easy  as  an  arm-chair. 
The  rain  increased,  however,  the  roads  became  wet  and  slip- 
pery, and  the  plain  had  a  dull  November  look,  which  was  very 
dreary.  I  was  delayed  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  horscB,  who, 
finding  the  cart  a  little  heavier  than  usual,  did  their  best  to 

able  it.     Night  soon  came  on,  the  ruin  rattled  on  tho  roof, 

d  drawing  my  quilt  around  me,  I  lay  down  and  slept  until 
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aroused  by  the  driver,  asking  where  he  should  take  me,  for  we 
had  reached  Meerut.  I  directed  him  to  go  to  the  "punch 
ghur"  (punch  house),  as  a  hotel  is  termed,  iu  Lhis  part  of 
India.  There  I  fouDd  cousumuiars,  chokedara,  and  the  other 
varieties  of  servants  usually  attached  to  a  bungalow,  but  no 
one  who  spoke  English.  I  did  my  best  to  get  a  note  conveyed 
to  the  person  who  was  to  furnish  me  with  a  palanquin  and 
bearers  the  next  morning,  but  found  the  thing  quite  impossible. 

I  arose  betimes,  and  set  oat  to  find  the  agent,  for  seveu 
o'clock  was  the  time  appointed  for  starting.  After  endless 
questions  and  a  walk  of  three  miles,  1  was  finally  directed  to  a. 
mean  bouse,  in  the  door  of  which  stood  one  of  the  meanest 
individuals  in  appearance,  that  I  ever  beheld.  He  was  a  half- 
enste,  of  a  dirty  complexion,  unwashed,  pitted  with  the  Bmall- 
pox,  limping,  and  dressed  iu  a  vile  cloak  covered  with  grease 
and  patches.  He  informed  me  that  the  bearers  were  ready, 
and  pointed  to  the  palanquin,  which  was  standing  in  the  veran- 
dah. The  man's  appearance  made  me  suspicious,  and  though 
there  was  really  a  palanquin,  1  feared  that  before  travelling  far, 
I  should  find  it  to  be  a  little  buggy.  lie  promised  to  send  it 
to  the  hotel,  whither  1  hastened,  expecting  to  find  breakfast 
ready,  as  I  had  ordered.  Vain  hope !  There  is  no  equiva- 
lent for  "  punctuality  "  iu  the  Hiudostnuee  tongue.  I  waited 
an  hour;  the  palanquin  arrived;  I  stormed  in  English,  for, 
unfortunately,  I  knew  no  anathemas  iu  their  language,  but  the 
cooks  were  miracles  of  calmness  and  deliberation.  'When 
breakfast  finally  came,  1  was  obliged  to  cat  a  few  uiouthfuls 
hurriedly  and  depart,  lest  I  should  give  the  bearer*  along  the 
road  a  ehance  to  claim  demurrage. 

Meerut  resembles  the  other  Indian  cantonmoats  iu  most 
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It  has  a  number  of  handsome  bungalows,  besides  n 
church  with  a  very  ambitious  spire.  Owing  to  un  abundance 
of  good  water,  its  gardens  and  orchards  are  much  more  luxu- 
riant than  those  of  Agra  aud  Delhi.  It  must  be  both  an  agree- 
abe  aud  healthy  place  of  residence.  The  sky  was  clear,  after 
the  rain  of  the  previous,  day,  and  the  air  delightfully  cool  and 
bracing,  though  colder  than  I  desired.  I  rode  with  the  palan- 
quin windows  open,  aud  found  that  by  propping  myself  against 
a  carpet-bag,  I  could  get  a  tolerable  view  of  the  country  on 
both  sides.  There  was  little  variety  in  the  scenery,  as  I  was 
-till  tm  the  great  Plaiu  of  Hindustan.  I  noticed,  however, 
some  change  in  the  vegetation ;  the  tamarind  aud  taree-palm 
were  but  rarely  to  be  seen ;  the  peepul  and  eaul  were  the  prin- 
cipal trees.  The  wheat  was  much  more  backward  than  in  the 
warmer  plains  about  Agra. 

I  bad  eight  bearers,  four  of  whom  only  carried  the  palan- 
quin at  one  time.  They  relieved  each  Other  every  half-mile, 
and  all  of  them  gave  place  to  a  new  set,  at  the  end  of  the  stage, 
which  varied  from  eight  to  ten  miles.  There  was,  besides,  a 
uinssalthee,  or  torch-bearer,  who,  during  the  day,  carries  the 
nuperfluous  garments  of  the  bearers,  and  demands  backsheesh 
when  they  are  changed.  The  amount  given  is  four  annas  (12J 
cents),  to  each  set  of  bearers.  They  usually  average  about 
four  miles  an  hour  on  good  roads,  carrying  the  palanquin  along 
on  a  alow,  eliding  trot,  every  step  of  which  they  accompany 
with  a  grunt.  I  do  not  know  a  more  disagreeable  method  of 
travelling.  It  ia  as  necessary  to  preserve  a  nice  equilibrium  as 
in  a  Turkish  caique,  and  as  you  lie  at  full  length  in  a  narrow 
box,  you  cannot  turn  your  cramped  limbs  without  thrusting 
year  body  too  far  on    one  side  or  the   other.      The  jolting 
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mot  ion  of  the  palanquin  is  unpleasant,  and  the  measured  grunts 
of  tbe  bearers  give  you  the  idea  that  they  are  about  to  drop 
you,  through  fatigue,  while  nothing  can  be  more  annoying  than 
their  constant  stoppage  to  shift  the  pole  from  one  shoulder  to 
another.  Sometimes  they  groan  out,  "j'uldee  jaol"  (go 
quiekly  I)  and  when  they  meet  any  body  in  the  road,  they  cry : 
"  Take  care  I  we  have  a  great  Lord  inside !  " 

Thus  I  jogged  on  all  day,  through  a  tame  and  monotonous 
country.  I  looked  continually  to  the  north,  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  ouue  thought  I  saw  some  sharp  white  peaks, 
but  they  gradually  moved  together  and  changed  their  forms. 
Toward  evening  my  bearers  stopped  at  a  village,  which  they 
said  was  the  end  of  their  cluikee  (stage),  but  that  the  new 
bearers,  who  ought  to  have  been  in  waiting,  had  gone  on  to 
(mother  village,  about  a  mile  distant.  To  avoid  the  delay  of 
waiting  their  return,  they  offered  to  take  me  on  to  the  village 
for  an  additional  backsheesh ;  and  I  consented.  When  I  arri- 
ved, however,  and  found  the  new  bearers  in  readiness,  I  asked 
them:  "  Is  this  the  beginning  of  your  chokte,  or  the  village 
behind  us  ?  "  "  This  is  the  place,"  they  all  exclaimed ;  where- 
upon tho  others  were  quite  abashed  at  finding  their  trickery 
exposed,  and  their  expected  backsheesh  lost.  At  sunset  I 
passed  through  Mozuffcrnuggur,  a  large  town  about  thirty-six 
miles  from  Meerat.  At  the  next  diakee  beyond  it,  I  was 
delayed  an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  bear- 
ers. My  men  began  to  shout,  and  the  cries  wcrsHnken  up  by 
one  person  and  another,  till  they  seemed  to  radiate  through 
the  whole  country,  and  fill  the  air,  far  and  near.  The  men 
were  at  last  gathered  together,  and  we  went  on  by  torch-light. 
The  night  was  clear  and  cold,  and  I  lay  muffled  up,  cramped 
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and  shivering,  until  we  arrived  at  the  station  of  Boorkhee, 
three  hours  past  midnight. 

There  was  a  Government  bungalow,  to  which  the  bearers 
conveyed  me,  awoke  the  sleepy  ehokedv,  kindled  a  cocoa-nut 
lamp,  and  left  me.  I  removed  every  thing  from  the  palanquin 
to  the  room,  fastened  the  doors,  and  theu  lay  down  upon  the 
chnrpoy  (bedstead),  where  I  slept  until  morning.  Ou  awaking, 
my  fcrst  sensation  was  that  of  hunger,  for  I  had  fasted  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  I  summoned  the  ehokedar,  and  ordered  him  to 
get  breakfast  for  me.  "  Bohut  aclichi"  (very  well,)  said  he, 
and  then  went  on  to  make  Rome  statement,  tho  most  prominent 
words  of  which  were  "ghurreeb  purwar."  I  asked  him  for 
tea,  for  eggs,  for  fowls,  but  though  he  always  replied  "  very 
well,"  there  was  sure  to  follow  something  about  "  ghurreeb 
purwar."  At  last  I  decided  that  these  words  referred  to  some 
necessary  article,  without  which  he  could  not  provide  break- 
fast. I  thought  of  the  Arabic  words  gurra,  a  gourd,  and 
georbah,  a  water-skin,  and  it  was  quite  plain  that  "  ghurreeb 
purwar"  must  mean  either  a  tea-kettle  or  a  frying  pan. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  when  he  had  repeated  the  words  for  tho  twen- 
iktli  time,  "I  have  no  ghurreeb  purwar;  you  must  get  one. 
Go  and  borrow  one  from  the  Sahibs  !  "  The  man  stared  nt  me 
in  a  wild  way,  and  went  off,  but  not  to  provide  breakfast.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  "ghurreeb  purwar"  was  a  title  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  and  means  "  Protector  of  the  Poor."  It  ts 
addressed  to  all  Europeans  iu  these  parts,  and  no  exclusive 
honor  is  meant  thereby,  as  Binhop  Heber  supposed,  when  he 
wmte  In  his  Journal,  that  the  people,  ou  account  of  his  kindness 
to  Ihem,  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Protector  of 
the  Poor.1' 
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While  anxiously  waiting  for  breakfast,  I  amused  myself 
by  reading  a  list  of  the  booka  in  the  Library  of  the  Gangea 
Canal  at  Roorkhce,  which  hung  upon  the  wall.  Who  would 
hare  guessed  that  an  humble  author,  in  scrambling  about  the 
world,  should  find  one  of  hia  works  in  the  furthest  cori 
Iudia,  at  tho  very  foot  of  the  Himalayas  ?  Yet  so  it  was 
the  fact  made  the  place  less  inhospitable,  in  spite  of  my 
hunger.  Where  my  words  have  already  been,  I  thought,  shall 
not  my  body  find  nourishment  ?  and  while  trying  to  i 
myself  into  the  impression  that  there  was  a  breakfast  some- 
where in  Roorkhee,  whieh  it  was  destined  that  I  should  eat,  I 
walked  out  upon  the  verandah. 

It  was  about  eight  in  the  morning:  an  atmosphere  of 
crystal,  and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Yet  something  white  and 
shining  glimmered  through  the  loose  foliage  of  some  trees  on 
my  right  hand.  My  heart  come  into  my  mouth  with  the  sud- 
den bound  it  gave,  when,  after  plunging  fhrougli  the  trees  like 
one  mad,  tumbling  into  a  ditch  on  the  other  tide,  and  scramb- 
ling up  a  great  pile  of  dirt,  I  saw  the  Himalayas  before  n 
Unobscured  by  a  single  cloud  or  a  speck  of  vapor,  there 
stood  revealed  the  whole  mountain  region,  from  the  low 
of  the  Siwalik  Hills,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  to  the  lofti- 
est pinnacles  of  eternal  snow,  which  look  down  on  China  and 
Thibet.  The  highest  range,  though  much  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  distant,  as  the  crow  flies,  rose  as  far  into  the  sky  a. 
Alps  at  forty  miles,  and  with  every  glacier  and  chasm  and 
spire  of  untrodden  snow  as  clearly  defined.  Their  true  mag- 
nitude, therefore,  was  cot  fully  apparent,  because  the  eye 
refused  to  credit  tho  intervening  distance.  But  the  exquisite 
loveliness  of  the  shadows  painted  by  the  morning  on 
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wastes  of  snow,  and  the  bold  yet  beautiful  outline§ 
ot  tnc  topmost  cones,  soaring  to  a  regiou  of  perpetual  silence 
and  death,  far  surpassed  any  distant  view  of  the  Alps  or  any 
other  mountain  chain  I  ever  saw.     As  seen  from  Koorkhee, 

»the  Himalayas  present  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  ranges. 
The  first,  the  Siwalik  Hills,  are  not  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  in  height;  the  second,  or  Sub- Himalayas,  rise  to  eight  or 
nine  thousand,  while  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  snowy  range, 
nUi  from  this  point,  are  2!>,000  feet  above  the  sea.  For  in 
;  north-west  was  the  Chore,  an  isolated  peak,  which  ia  almost 
precisely  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  seemed  a  very  pigmy 
a  comparison  with  the  white  cones  beyond  it. 

I  had  a  letter  to  Col.  Cautley,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Ganges  Canal,  and  hastened  to  deliver  it  in  time  to  share  his 
breakfast.  He  was  not  in  Koorkhee,  as  it  happened ;  but  I 
irned  from  the  servant  that  there  was  a  "  sahib  "  living  in 
the  house,  and  sent  the  letter  in  to  him.  The  "  sahib  "  did 
just  what  I  had  hoped,  that  is,  he  came  out  and  asked  me  in  to 
breakfast  with  him— which  I  was  but  too  ready  to  do.  The 
etter  was  forwarded  to  Capt.  Goodwyn,  the  next  in  command, 
md  before  the  meal  was  concluded  I  received  a  kind  note  from 
,h»t  officer,  offering  me  a  room  in  bis  house. 

Roorkhee  has  suddenly  riseu  into  note  from  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Engineers  employed  on  the  Ganges  Canal.  A 
large  workshop  is  iu  operation,  and  the  Government  has  just 
iblished  a  College  for  educating  Civil  Engineers.  The 
roptfana  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  native  t 
habited  almost  entirely  by  the  workmen  employed  on  tho 
Canal.  It  is  a  pleasant,  healthy  place,  scattered  over  a 
rising  ground,  overlooking  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  en- 


joys  one  of  the  finest  prospects  of  the  Himalayas  to  be  hod 
from  any  part  of  the  plains.  A  very  handsome  Gothic  Church, 
(designed  by  Mr.  Price,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  in- 
debted for  a  breakfast)  iiad  been  recently  erected,  and  this, 
with  the  open,  turfy  common  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the 
absence  of  tropical  trees,  reminded  me  strongly  of  England. 

The  Ganges  Canal  is  one  of  the  grandest  undertakings 
of  the  present  day.  It  has  been  e<>ii;-tru<:t<  <1  under  the  direc- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  level,  fertile  tracts  between  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  but  also  to  afford  the  means  of  transport- 
ing the  productions  of  the  country  to  the  head  of  navigation 
od  the  former  river,  at  Cawnporc.  The  labor  of  more  than 
ten  years  bad  been  expended  on  it  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and 
four  or  five  years  more  were  considered  necessary  to  complete 
it.'  It  will  be  eighty  feet  wide,  varying  in  depth  according 
to  the  season,  but  probably  averaging  eight  feet,  and,  including 
its  numerous- braD eh es,  will  have  an  extent  of  eight  hundred 
miles  I  It  taps  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar  (eighteen  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Roorkh),  and  returns  to  it  again  atCawnpor, 
distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  miles.  The  total  cost,  win 
completed,  will  not  fall  much  short  of  £-2,000,000,  but  it  !■ 
expected  to  yield  a  return  of  £500,000  annually.  Thi3  cal- 
culation is  based  on  the  success  of  the  East  and  West  Jumna 
Canals,  which  are  comparatively  on  a  small  scale.  The  former 
of  these  was  finished  in  1825,  since  when  it  has  paid  all  the 
expense  of  construction,  together  with  au  annual  interest  of  5 
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per  cent,  thereupon,  and  £320,000  clear  profit.  The  latter, 
finished  a  few  years  since,  has  paid  the  cost  and  interest,  with 
£30,000  profit. 

The  tiae  of  the  water  for  irrigation  is  not  obligatory  npon 
the  inhabitants,  but  they  are  generally  quite  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  is  fur- 
nished to  them :  First,  by  villages  or  companies  of  cultivators 
contracting  for  as  much  as  they  want;  secondly,  by  a  fixed  rate 
per  acre,  according  to  the  kind  of  grain,  rice  being  the  most 
expensive  and  cotton  the  cheapest;  and  thirdly,  by  renting 
an  outlet  of  a  certain  fixed  dimension,  at  so  much  per  year. 
Along  the  Jumna  Canals  the  people  do  not  wait,  as  formerly,  to 
tee  whether  the  crops  will  be  likely  to  succeed  without  irri- 
gatiou,  hot  employ  it  in  all  seasons,  and  are  thereby  assured 
of  a  constant  return  for  their  labor.  The  Ganges  Canal  will 
be  of  vast  importance  in  increasing  the  amount  of  grain  pro- 
duced in  Uindostan,  the  design  of  the  Government  being  to 
render  famine  impossible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
dreadful  spectacle  as  the  famine  of  1838,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  perished  from  want,  will  never  ngain  be  witnessed 
in  India.  That  such  things  have  happened  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  tenure  by  which  land  is  held  and  cultivated.  Th« 
Government  is  the  proprietor,  and  the  zemindars,  or  tenants, 
pay  75  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  products.  The 
land  is  sub-let  by  the  zemindars  to  the  ryots,  or  laborers,  and 
these,  the  poor  and  ignorant  millions  of  India,  of  course  gain 
little  or  nothing  beyond  a  bare  subsistence.  If  the  crops  fail, 
they  have  nothing  at  all.  The  Gauges  Canal  will  therefore,  to 
a  certain  extent,  prevent  famine,  by  assuring  perennial  crops- 
It  will  enrich  the  Government,  because,  iu  addition  to  the  sale 
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of  the  water,  it  will  increase  the  rent  of  the  lands  as  they 
become  more  productive,  but  it  will  very  slightly  mitigate  the 
condition  of  the  ryots. 

The  greatest  modern  work  in  India  is  the  Canal  Aqueduct 
over  the  Selanee  River,  at  Roorkhee.  It  ib  entirely  constructed 
of  brick,  and,  including  the  abutments,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  by  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  breadth. 
There  are  sixteen  arches,  of  about  seventy  feet  span,  and 
rising  twenty  feet  above  the  river,  the  foundations  of  the 
piers  being  sunk  twenty  foet  below  the  bed.  The  arches  are 
four  feet  thick,  in  order  to  support  the  immense  pressure  of 
such  a  body  of  water.  Hundreds  of  workmen  were  employed 
on  the  structure,  and  &  small  railroad  had  been  laid  down  for 
bringing  the  materials.  A  locomotive  was  imported  from 
England,  but,  through  the  neglect  of  the  native  firemen,  soon 
became  a  wreck.  During  the  short  time  it  was  in  operation  a 
great  number  of  accidents  occurred.  It  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  natives  off  the  track.  Their  stupidity 
in  this  respect  is  astonishing.  If  you  have  a  hard  heart  you 
may  run  over  as  many  as  you  like  in  a  morning's  ride,  for  they 
will  assuredly  not  get  out  of  your  way  unless  you  force  tb 
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Beforr  leaving  Roorkhee  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  workshops, 
where  I  was  muuh  struck  with  the  skill  and  aptness  of  the 
natives  employed.  The  shops  are  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  the  implements  used  on  the  Cnnal  works. 
The  machinery  is  driven  hy  steam  and  conducted  entirely  by 

» natives  under  Europcau  superintendence.  One  of  the  depart- 
ments is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, which  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  English  niauufauture, 
"The  natives,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Superintendent, 
"  learn  in  one  sixth  of  the  time  which  an  English  workman 
would  require."  Their  imitative  talent  is  wonderful,  but  they 
totally  lack  invention.  This  makes  them  a  people  easily  im- 
proved, as  they  are  anxioua  to  learn,  but  never  kuowiug  more 
s  taught  them,  never  using  their  knowledge  as  a  lamp  to 
ntplore  the  unknown  fields  of  science  or  art.     These  workmen 
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are  paid  from  four  to  eight  rupees  a  month,  according  to  their 
skill,  but  the  ordinary  laborers  on  the  Canal,  though  lured  at 
four  (8'2),  do  not,  owing  to  their  indolence,  generally  receive 
more  than  two  rupees  per  month,  out  of  which  they  find  them- 
selves.  It  is  said  that  one  rupee  (fifty  cents,)  monthly,  covers 
all  their  necessary  expenses. 

After  two  days  at  Roorkhee,  I  summoned  the  bearers  to 
be  in  readiness  at  sunrise,  the  nest  morning.  Capt.  Goodwyn 
was  kind  enough  to  see  that  all  the  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, besides  orderiug  mo  an  early  breakfast,  and  his  amiable 
lady  provided  me  with  a  tiffin,  which  I  was  to  eat  in  Coi. 
Cautley's  bungalow  at  Hurdwar.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
cold,  and  as  I  was  borne  down  the  bank  to  the  Selanee  River, 
I  noticed  that  a  light  rime  lay  upon  the  grass.  The  bearers 
shivered  as  they  waded  through  the  chill  water,  though  their 
bare  legs  were  nearly  as  tough  and  leathery  as  an  elephant's. 
I  opened  the  palanquin  so  that  I  might  look  on  the  Hima- 
layas, as  I  lay,  but  their  cold  morning  gleam  was  not  so  beau- 
tiful as  tbc  warm  red  flush  which  had  lain  on  them  during 
the  previous  afternoon  and  evening.  I  had  aocompaniod  my 
hosts  to  the  cricket-ground,  where  there  was  a  match  between 
the  military  and  the  civilians.  The  game  was  explained  to 
mo,  and  politeness  required  that  I  should  take  an  interest  in 
its  progress ;  but  my  whole  soul  had  gone  off  to  the  Himalayas, 
and  I  could  see  or  think  of  nothing  else.  I  was  most  struek 
with  their  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  coloring.  The  faint- 
est pink  .of  the  sea-shell  slept  upon  the  steeps  of  snow,  and 
their  tremendous  gulfs  and  chasms  were  filled  with  pale-blue 
shadows,  so  delicately  pencilled  that  I  can  only  compare  them 
to  the  finest  painting  on  ivory.      When  I  reflected  that  each  of 
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tfaooe  gentle  loaches  of  blue  was  a  tremendous  gorge,  "  where 
darkness  dwells  all  day ;  "  that  each  break  in  the  harmonious 
flow  of  the  outline  on  the  sky — like  the  break  in  a  cadi-mii;  of 
music,  making  it  sweeter  for  the  pause — was  a  frightful  pre- 
cipice, thousands  of  feet  in  depth  and  inaccessible  to  human 
loot,  I  was  overpowered  by  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  picture 
But  when  Iheir  color  grew  rosy  and  lambent  in  the  sunset,  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  divine  beauty  whioh  beamed 
through  them,  and  wonder  whether  they  resembled  the  moun- 
tains which  we  shall  see  in  the  glorified  landscapes  of  the 
fature  world. 

:    snowy   chain   visible   from    Eoorkhee   extends   from 

Nepaol  to  the  borders  of  Cashmere,  and  includes  some  of 

the  highest  peaks,  thoagh  not  tha  very  highest,  in  the  Htma- 

In  front  rise  the  Gnngootreo  and  Jumnootree,  the 

i  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  about  25,000  feet  high ; 

further  to  the  eastward,  Buddhrecnath,  a  little  lower;  and  in 

the  distant  north-east,  the  summit  of  Nundidcvi,  which  has  an 

altitude   of  nearly   '26,000.       Dwalaghcri,   Chnmnlari,    and    a 

third   peak  which,  according  to  recent  measurements,  is  folly 

30,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  further  to  the  eastward.     There 

s  generally  much  cloud  and  mist  upon  tliem  during  the  winter 

i,  and  at  Boorkbee  they  told  me  there  had  not  been  so 

view  of  them  for  two  months,  as  on  the  morning  of  my 

(rival. 

After  crossing  the  Selanee  River,  I  was  carried  on  through 

low  tract,  at  first  covered  only  with  long  jungle  grass,  ten 

feet  high,  but  afterward  studded  with   pii-turesijue   topes,   or 

groves,  of  mango  and  pcepul  trees.     Being  sheltered  by  the 

Siwalik  Hills,  and  inundated  by  the  overflow  of  the  Ganges, 
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the  vegetation  was  very  luxuriant,  and  had  more  of  a  tropical 
character  than  upon  the  plains.  In  the  dense  jungles  along 
the  Ganges,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Roorkhee,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  tigers,  leopards  aud  wild  elephants.  The- deer, 
antelope  and  wild  boar  are  also  frequent  On  my  way  to 
Hurdwar  I  passed  through  Jowalapore,  a  queer  old  town  which 
appeared  to  hare  some  share  in  the  sanctity  of  the  neighboring 
city.  I  sat  up  in  the  palanquin  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  place 
and  people,  as  I  was  borna  through  its  tortuous  streets.  There 
were  a  number  of  temples  and  caravanserais,  and  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  were  tenanted  by  sacred  apes,  whose  posteriors  were 
painted  of  a  bright  crimson  color.  The  inhabitants  looked 
at  me  with  curiosity,  and  some  of  them  made  very  respectful 
salaams.  There  was  a  bazaar  and  market  in  full  operation, 
which  wcro  almost  on  exact  counterpart  of  those  of  the 
smaller  Egyptian  towns.  Among  the  crowd  I  noticed  t 
handsome,  fair-skinned  Caahmerians. 

The  road  now  approached  the  Siwalik  Hills,  which  were 
Bteep  and  covered  with  jungle  to  the  summit  The  gorge 
through  which  the  Ganges  forces  its  way  at  Hurdwar  11 
an  abrupt  gap  in  their  chain,  revealing  a  striking  view  of  the 
second  or  Sub- Himalayas,  which  now  completely  hid 
snowy  peaks.  It  was  nearly  noon  by  this  time,  and  the  day 
was  warm  and  summer-like.  The  bearers  threaded  the  shade 
of  the  mango  topes,  crossed  the  canal,  passed,  without  enter- 
ing, the  town  of  Khunkhul,  and  finally  set  me  down  at  CoL 
Oautlcy's  bungalow,  at  Myaporo.  This  is  a  little  village 
about  half  a  mile  from  Hurdwar,  at  the  point  where  the 
canal  leaves  the  Ganges.  The  bungalow — a  thatched  cottage, 
pleasantly  embowered   in   trees — was  comfortably  furnished, 
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though  untenanted.  I  took  possession  for  the  time;  the 
servant  set  about  making  tea  for  me,  and  sent  word  for  the 
new  bearers  to  be  ready  in  two  hoars. 

Meanwhile  I  strolled  out  to  see  the  head  of  the  canal  In 
ten  minutes  I  stood  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Gauges,  looking 
down  on  his  clear  blue  stream.  The  gorge  lay  open  before 
me;  the  hi  lb  rose  on  either  hand  covered  with  a  wilderness 
of  jungle;  the  white  pinnacles  of  the  temples  of  Hurdwar 
shone  over  the  top  of  a  belt  of  trees  ;  the  sacred  ghauts  led 
down  to  the  water;  but  beyond  all,  crowning  the  huge  bluo 
bulk  of  the  Sab- Hi  ma  lay  as,  lowered  the  snowy  cone  of  Gun- 
gootree.  It  was  an  impressive  Mene.  Here  was  the  river 
beneath  my  feet;  there  one  of  his  most  sacred  cities;  and  in 
the  remote  distance  the  snows  wherein  he  is  cradled.  I  went 
down  the  bank,  and  there,  at  the  last  gate  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  they  let  him  out  upon  the  plain  of  Hiudostan,  drauk 
of  the  Holy  River. 

The  daw  across  the  Ganges  at  the  head  of  the  Canal  was 
of  Mane  postponed  until  the  remainder  of  the  work  should 
be  finished,  but  the  abutments  und  a  regulating  bridge  of  red 
sandstone  were  already  completed.  The  canal  was  expected 
to  take  away  nine  tenths  of  the  river  at  this  place — a  pros- 
pect which  spread  terror  among  the  Brahmins.  They  de- 
clared that  the  goddess  Gangajue  bad  announced  to  them  in 
I  w-iiui.  (hat  she  would  never  lie  quietly  in  any  other  than 
her  accustomed  bed.  If  the  English  turned  her  out  of  it, 
she  might  be  forced  to  go  a  tew  miles,  but  she  would  assur- 
edly break  loose  and  return.  The  Brahmins,  therefore,  pre- 
dicted the  total  failure  of  the  Canal  The  removal  of  so 
much  water  will  be  a  disadvantage  to  those  who  inhabit  the 
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banks,  but  OoL  Cant  ley  supposes  that  the  loss  will  be  sup- 
plied by  springs  in  the  river-bed. 

While  I  was  preparing  W  leave,  a  garree  drove  up,  out 
of  which  descended  a  ruddy,  powerful  man,  a  lady  nud  two 
fat  and  rosy  children.  The  gentleman,  who  had  charge  of 
the  operations  at  Mapyore,  immediately  addressed  me  in  the 
most  cordial  manner.  He  had  just  brought  his  family  down 
from  Landowr  in  the  Himalayas,  to  spend  a  few  days,  and 
I  learned  from  him  that  the  snows  were  fast  melting.  He 
had  been  five  years  ill  America,  and  professed  himself  de- 
lighted to  meet  a  citizen  of  that  country.  I  would  willingly 
have  prolonged  my  stay,  but  the  bearers  were  waiting,  so  ' 
shook  hands  and  I  was  carried  on  to  Hurdwar. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  cities  in  India.  It  lies 
the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges,  exactly  in  the  gorge  formed 
by  the  Siwalik  Hills.  There  is  but  one  principal  street, 
running  parallel  to  the  water,  and  crossed  by  others  so  steep 
as  to  resemble  staircases.  Broad  stone  ghauts  descend  to 
the  river,  to  allow  the  pilgrims  facility  of  bathing.  Between 
them,  upon  platforms  of  masonry  of  various  heights, 
temples  to  the  Hindoo  gods,  principally  to  Oaneish  and 
Shiva.  The  emblem  of  the  latter  divinity,  the  lingam,  or 
symbol  of  the  Phallic  worship,  is  seen  on  all  sides.  I 
nification,  however,  would  never  be  guessed  by  a  stranger, 
nor  if  there  any  thing  indecent  in  the  ceremonies  with  which 
it  is  worshipped.  The  temples  arc  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
high — 'none,  I  think,  of  greater  altitude — and  generally  built 
of  gray  sandstone.  There  is  great  similarity  in  their  design, 
which  is  a  massive  square  shrine,  surmounted  by  a  four-sided 
or  circular  spire,  curving  gradually  to  a  point,  so  that 
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mi  time  of  each  side  resembles  a  parabola.  All  parts  of  ihu 
boi i'l in-.'  are  covered  with  grotesque  but  elaborate  ornamenta, 
and  many  of  the  spires  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  smaller 
ones,  overlapping  each  other  like  scales,  so  (lint  at  a  distaiid) 
they  resemble  slender  pine-apples,  of  oobMSt]  rise.  There 
are  fifty  or  sixty  temples  in  and  about  the  city,  some  of  tlium 
being  perched  on  the  summit  of  clifis  rising  above  it  Most 
of  them  are  whitewashed,  and  have  a  new  and  glaring  :ip- 
pearance;  but  there  arc  others,  eu closed  in  large  courtyards, 
which  are  very  black  and  venerable,  and  seem  to  be  regarded 
with  more  than  usual  reverence.  I  could  see  lamps  burning 
before  the  idols,  in  the  gloomy  interiors,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  enter.  There  is  a  great  annual  mela,  or  fair,  held  at 
Hurdwar,  which  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  million  and  a 
half  of  persons.  I  believe  there  are  never  less  than  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  present.  The  natives  flock  from  all 
parts  of  Hindostan  and  Bengal,  from  the  Decean,  the  Punjab, 
from  Cashmere,  Afghanistan,  Tartary  and  Thibet,  some  as  re- 
ligious devotees,  some  as  worldly  tradesmen.  For  miles  wound 
the  place  it  is  one  immense  encampment,  and  all  the  races, 
faces,  costumes,  customs  and  languages  of  the  East,  from  Persia 
tO  Siam,  from  Ceylon  to  Siberia,  are  represented.  Buying  and 
selling,  praying  and  bathing,  commercial  fleecing  and  holy 
hair-cutting,  and  all  kinds  of  religious  and  secular  swindling, 
are  in  foil  operation;  and  Hurdwar,  which  is  at  other  times 
a  very  quiet,  lonely,  half-deserted,  out-of-the-way  nook,  is  then 
a.  metropolis,  rivalling  London  in  its  tumult.  Some  of  the 
missionaries  usually  attend  on  such  occasions,  in  the  hope  of 
anatohing  brands  from  the  burning,  but  the  fires  are  generally 
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ho  hot  that  they  do  little  more  than  Bcoroh  their  fingers  for 
their  pains. 

As  I  passed  slowly  through  tlie  streets,  I  was  much  enter- 
tained by  the  picturesque  and  filthy  appearance  of  the  town. 
Its  holiness  was  apparent  at  a  glance.  It  reminded  me  of 
one  of  thoBe  naked  fakeers,  covered  with  dirt  and  ashes,  who 
by  ganing  steadfastly  upon  their  niivels,  attain  the  beatitude 
of  saints.  The  streets  were  narrow,  very  dirty  and  enolosed 
by  high  black  houses.  Blacker  and  more  dirty  were  the 
temples.  On  the  low,  thatched  verandahs  in  front  of  the 
shops,  sat  groups  of  sacred  monkeys,  with  painted  posteriors, 
like  those  of  Jowalaporo.  They  wore  silent  and  contempla- 
tive, but  the  saored  bulls,  who  blocked  up  the  streets  below 
them,  exhibited  ;s  cool  impudence,  which  nothing  but  a  human 
being  could  surpass.  The  inhabitants  were  all  engaged  in 
plaiting  bamboo  splits  into  baskets.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  all  this  basket-making  was  intended  for,  until  I  reflected 
that  the  time  of  the  Fair  was  approaching,  and  that  the 
Brahmins  would  need  them  as  depositories  for  their  spoils. 
Another  part  of  the  Baza;ir  was  entirely  filled  with  a  display 
of  beads;  a  still  larger  department  was  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  idols,  hundreds  of  whom  squatted  cross-legged  on  both 
sides,  staring  at  me  with  marvellously  good-humored  faces. 
Gancish  looked  so  comical  with  bis  elephant's  ears  and  trunk 
that  I  felt  tempted  to  give  the  latter  member  a  tweak.  But 
iu  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bazaar  was  stowed  nothing 
but  assafoatidii,  which  is  brought  over  from  Thibet  It  must 
have  been  of  good  quality,  for  tie  fragrance  was  overpower- 
ing,    IVJy  bearers  hurried  through,  crying  out,  as  they  had 
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done  since  entering  the  town :  "  Moke  way  for  the  Maha- 
rajah ! " 

Passing  around  the  hill,  the  road  begau  to  descend,  and 
■  superb  view  of  the  Dehra  Dhoou — a  large  valley  enclosed 
between  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  the  Hub- Himalayas — presented 
itaelf  to  my  view.  Before  me  lay  the  Gauges,  its  waters 
glittering  in  the  sun,  as  it  spread  them  out  to  tie  valley,  after 
forctog  a  pass  through  a  deep,  dark  gap  in  the  mountains 

■re  me.  These  mountains,  the  Sub- Himalayas,  stretched 
far  to  the  west,  point  lessoning  and  fading  beyond  point,  till 
the  magnificent  perspective  of  the  Dhoon  was  closod  by  the 
distant  Chore,  the  twin  brother  of  Mont  Blanc.  Snow 
sparkled  on  all  the  summits,  though  the  main  range  was  quite 
out  of  view.  On  my  left  the  rich,  woody  undulations  of  the 
Siwalik  Hills  swept  into  the  distance,  and  the  great  valley 
below,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  appeared  to  be  a  bound- 
less forest.  I  was  now  fairly  within  the  Himalayas,  and  this 
view  gave  a  splendid  promise  of  the  scenery  which  they 
infold. 

The  jungle  grew  more  dense  as  we  advanced,  and  the 
signs  of  habitation  less  and  less  frequent.  The  forests  were 
the  finest  I  had  seen  in  India,  composed  principally  of  saul 
trees,  with  clusters  of  bamboo  in  the  hollows.      In  some  places 

»they  were  so  laced  together  with  vines,  which  had  in  turn 
become  trees,  that  their  recesses  were  almost  impenetrable. 
Hundreds  of  bright-green  parrots  chattered  on  the  boughs, 
and  flowers  of  brilliant  colorB  gleamed  in  the  foliage.  My 
bearers  trotted  rapidly  through  these  beautiful  solitudes,  for 
tigers  are  plentiful,  and  the  carcass  of  a  cow,  covered  with 
vultures,  wbioh  lay  near  the  road,  hinted  of  them.      There 
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were  at  least  fifty  huge  birds,  shrieking  and  fighting  for  the 
morseU  which  remained,  and  some  of  them,  who  were  already 
gorgod,  could  with  great  difficulty  get  out  of  the  way  of  my 
wen.  Toward  evening,  I  was  startled  by  a  roaring  sound, 
resembling  a  high  wind  advancing  through  the  forest-  But 
booh  dense  volumes  of  white  smoke  became  visible,  and  oc- 
casionally streamers  of  flame  shot  above  the  tree-tope-  A 
turn  in  the  road  discovered  an  open  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  oovcred  with  tall  jungle-grass,  which  the  natives  had 
set  on  fire.  The  grass  was  very  thick,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  bo  that  the  conflagration  was  on  a  grand  scale. 
The  flames,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  eolor,  pressed  along  the 
slops  with  the  fury  of  a  charging  battalion,  aud  their  deep 
roar,  with  the  incessant  snapping  and  crackling  of  the  grass, 
made  a  noise  truly  awful.  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  my 
unlucky  attempt  at  burning  out  lions,  on  the  White  Nile,  a, 
year  previous.  The  fire  had  just  leaped  over  the  road,  and 
my  bearers  passed  in  safety. 

We  were  obliged  to  cross  several  spurs  of  the  Siwalik 
range.  The  same  forest  still  spread  its  thick  Fold  over  them, 
atfd  the  turnings  of  the  road  as  it  rose  or  descended,  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  a  labyrinth.  Sunset  cauio  on  as  we  were 
traversing  the  crest  of  a  long  ridge,  whence  there  was  a  fine 
view  over  the  leafy  wilderness  below  me,  and  while  I  was 
borne  along  by  the  silent  bearers,  looking  down  on  the  dark- 
ening valley  or  watching  the  last  flush  fading  from  the 
Himalayan  snows,  I  felt  that  there  might  be  times  when 
palanquin  travelling  was  agreeable.  I  was  a  little  startled, 
on  being  carried  into  a  gloomy  glen,  to  see  a  dozen  men 
burst  out  of  the  thickets,  but  it  appeared  that  they  were 
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travelers,  who  had  taken   a  nearer   path,   known  only  to 


When  it  grew  dark,  the  mnasalohee  lit  his  torch  and 
walked  beside  the  palanquin,  waving  the  light  to  and  fro, 
thai  the  bearers  might  see  where  to  put  their  feet  The  red 
glow  illommatod,  with  splendid  effect,  the  masses  of  foliage 
on  either  hand,  and  I  lay  watching  it  for  hour  after  hoar, 
till  I  fell  from  reverie  into  sleep.  I  was  awakened  once 
when  the  bearers  were  changed,  and  a  second  time,  when, 
two  hours  after  midnight,  they  set  me  down  at  the  hotel  in 
Dehra. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


1  M  A  L  A  Y 


Rtwnilon  by  Mr,  KwiM—  Ws  uLirt  for  too  Illuuliyu— The  Dtbri-Dbooo— lforolit 
View  ut  the  6nb-IIlm«lijms— Lcop«rd»— htjgiin— Wilion,  tb»  "ttinger  of  tbt 
Hlmiduu"— Cllmtifng  Hm  Hounuiln— Cbaogo  of  Seisins— Tho  Summit  uf  [he 
R%c—  Vllli.pi-  of  LandWr— Snuw - Drlfti— Tbo  P<iln  u.d  the  Eqtulor— Bar.  Mr. 
Wood*fd<-— Mut-IInd  of  lbs  fMi  TlUilhjW    Th>  uf  the  Snowy  P»k*—  Grand 

M.in  CL.IH-TI.P    I'nl.imw-l'uly.ndrj-Th.  Pomks  u  Snnwl-Ttw  PUIn  uf 
A  Cloudy  Daluge. 


On  visiting  Mr.  Keene,  the  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Dehra, 
the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  was  at  once  installed  as  an 
inmate  of  his  house  during  my  stay,  and  invited  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Mussooree  and  Landowr,  on  the  following  day. 
The  invitation  chimed  bo  thoroughly  with  my  own  plans,  that 
I  accepted  it,  together  with  his  hospitality.  Mr.  Keene  i 
one  of  the  few  persons  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
who  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  literary  pursuits.  ■ 
one  of  the  main  props  of  Saunders'  Magazine,  a.  very  cre- 
ditable monthly  periodical,  published  at  Delhi;  audi  do  not 
betray  a  secret,  when  I  state  that  he  is  also  the  author  of 
the  frequent  poems  signed  "  H.  G.  K.,"  which  appear  in 
Blackwood. 
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We  rose  early  the  Deit  morning,  and  lifter  a  cup  of  tea, 
Bet  off  in  Mr.  K.'e  boggy  for  Rajpore,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  town  of  Dehra  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  Dhooo,  or  Valley,  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  tract 
about  seventy  miles  in  length  by  fifteen  in  breadth,  between 
the  Siwalik  Hills  and  the  Sub-Himalayas,  and  extending 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Jumna.  Protected  alike  from  the 
hot  winds  of  the  plains,  and  the  cold  blasts  of  the  hill*,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  rcgious  in  India,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  which  I  saw.  From  Dehra,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  magnificent  valley  is  visible.  The  curves  of  the 
Himalayan  range  fill  up  its  vistas,  on  either  hand,  with 
views  of  the  loftier  summits,  and  thus  it  appears  completely 
shut  out  from  the  world.  The  vegetation  is  much  more 
luxuriant  than  upon  the  plains,  and.  owing  to  its  sheltered 
position,  moat  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  thrive  well,  although 
it  lies  between  30°  and  31°  N. 

The  morning  was  mild  and  cloudless,  the  road  excellent, 
and  we  rattled  along  merrily  between  clumps  of  bamboo 
and  groves  of  mango-trees,  occasionally  looking  up  to  the 
enow  a  that  sparkled  six  thousand  feet  above  us.  The  houses 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain  were  distinctly  visible. 
The  vast  sides  and  shoulders  of  the  range  were  scantily 
clothed  with  juugle,  through  which  showed  the  dark-red 
fane  of  the  soil,  softened  to  a  lurid  purple  by  distance.  To- 
ward their  bases   the  jungle   was   dense  and  green,  except 

■here  the  soil  Lad  been  cleared  and  formed  into  terraces  for 
The  surface  of  the  valley  presented  a  charming 

iternation  of  grain-fields,  groups  of  immense  mango  trees, 
patches  of  woodland,  resembling,  in  its  general  aspect 
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pointed  out 


the  Midland  Counties  of  England.  Mr.  Keene  poii 
a  bill  to  the  eastward,  as  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  during 
the  war  with  the  Goorkbas,  or  hill-tribes,  and  the  spot  whore 
Gen.  Gillespie  full.  The  fortress,  which  formerly  crowned 
the  hill,  has  been  entirely  demolished.  The  jungles  in  the 
valley  abound  with  wild  beasts.  Only  two  weeks  before,  a 
lady  who  was  taking  an  afternoon  ride  to  itajpore,  saw  two 
full-grown  leopards  lying  in  n  field,  not  mure  than  fifty  yards 
from  the  road.  The  beaBts  gased  at  her  very  complacently, 
as  well-bred  leopards  might,  but  attempted  no  familiarities. 
In  an  hour  we  reached  Rajpore,  whioh  Bits  upon  the  lowest 
stop,  or  foundation  stone  of  the  mountain.  On  somo  fine  wood- 
ed  knolls  to  the  west  of  it  there  are  several  handsome  buuga- 
Imfs,  the  smnnii'r  residences  of  invalided  or  furloughed  officers. 
There  is  also  a  little  hotel,  whither  we  drove,  in  order  to  hire 
ponies  for  the  climb  of  seven  miles  to  Landowr.  A  tall,  heavy- 
featured  weallii'r-li.':it!'ii  gentleman  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  was 
standing  in  the  verandah.  He  had  a  red  Scotch  complexion, 
gray  eyes,  and  yellow  hair  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  the  erowu 
being  bald.  There  was  something  indolent  and  phclgmatic  in 
his  air,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  Mr.  Keene  pointed 
him  out  to  me  as  Wilson,  the  noted  "  Hanger  of  the  Himalayas," 
as  he  is  generally  called.  We  entered  into  conversation  with 
him  at  once.  He  had  come  down  from  Landowr  that  morning 
on  his  way  to  Dchra,  but  would  he  back  in  the  hills  in  a  few 
days.  He  has  lived  almost  exclusively  among  the  upper 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  knows 
every  pass  (so  he  informed  me),  as  far  as  Cashmere.  His 
wanderings  have  extended  as  far  as  Lad&k,  or  Leh,  in  Thibet, 
the  capital  of  a  state  which  is  at  present  tributary  to  Goolab 
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Singh,  the  Rajah  of  Cashmere.  He  said  there  was  bo  difficulty 
in  reaching  either  Cashmere  or  Ladak,  and  if  I  had  had  two 
months  more — but  one  cannot  see  every  thing.  Wilson  has 
much  influence  over  the  pah'irrees,  or  mountaineers,  and  his 
services  are  in  great  request  during  the  summer,  when  sport- 
ing tours  are  made  in  the  upper  Himalayas.  In  addition  to 
the  ibex,  bear,  and  mountain  sheep,  there  arc  abundance  of 
superb  golden  pheasants  aod  other  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  feathered  race,  the  skins  of  which  he  preserves,  and  which, 
when    sent    to    Calcutta  for   sale,   produce    him    a   handsome 

I  hired  a  pony  for  two  rupees,  and  we  immediately  set  out 
for  Landowr.  Mr.  Keene,  being  the  Deputy  Magistrate  of  the 
Dhoon,  was  escorted  through  the  town  by  the  local  police,  who 
took  their  departure  with  profound  salaams.  The  road,  which 
was  merely  a  narrow  path  for  horses,  notched  along  the  abrupt 
side  of  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  commanded  a  striking  view  of 
a  deep  gorge  on  the  right  hand,  the  sides  of  which  were  ter- 
ic-d  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat  As  we 
ljmije.1  further,  the  Dhoon  extended  below  us,  checkered 
with  forests  and  fields,  while  the  white  fronts  of  houses  dotted 
ita  verdurous  map.  I  was  reminded  of  the  view  from  Catskill 
Mountain- House,  hut  missed  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  our 
American  atmosphere.  Here  there  was  a  film  of  blue  vapor  on 
the  landscape,  like  scrape  over  my  eyes,  through  which  the  more 
distent  objects  glimmered  in  indistinct  and  uncertain  forms. 
The  further  we  climbed,  the  dimmer  became  the  scene,  until 
there  remained  but  a  vapory  chaos — the  mere  ghost  of  a  world 
below  us,  out  of  which  rose  the  summits  of  the  Siwalik  Hills, 
as  if  upheaved  by  the  subsidence  of  the  agitated  elements. 
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The  road  was  excessively  steep,  and  only  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  two  horsemen  passing  each  other.  In  many  places 
it  overhung  descents  which  were  so  nearly  precipitous  that  a 
Btone  flung  nut  would  strike  the  earth  many  hundreds 
below.  The  jungle  became  more  scanty,  and  the  wild  flowers 
ceased.  Patches  of  snow  appeared  on  the  heights  on  either 
side,  and  gushes  of  a  cold  wind,  sweeping  through  gaps  i: 
range,  now  and  then  blew  in  our  faces.  At  length  we  reached 
the  top  of  a  ridge,  an  outlying  spur  from  the  summit  upon 
which  Landowr  is  perched.  The  road  became  more  level,  and 
when  skirting  the  tremendous  gulf  .«c|i;inilLiig  the  branches  of 
the  range,  was  protected  by  a  balustrude.  A  gateway  cut  in 
the  rock  admitted  us  to  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  we  had  a 
cended,  and  the  passage  through  it  introduced  us  to  a  scenery 
of  such  a  different  character,  that  it  night  well  be  called  the 
Gate  of  the  Seasons.  Behind  us  the  sun  shone  warm,  the  grass 
was  green  and  a  few  blossoms  still  kept  their  places  c 
tVMij  but  around  and  before  us  were  beds  of  snow,  bare, 
brown  patches  of  sward,  and  leafless  boughs.  Only  the  oak 
— an  evergreen  variety,  with  a  leaf  resembling  the  beech — and 
the  rhododendron,  retained  their  foliage.  The  height  before  us 
was  sprinkled  with  one-story  bungalows,  which  clung  to  such 
narrow  ledges  of  the  mountain  over  such  abrupt  and  frightful 
gulfs,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  dropped  and  lodged 
there.  The  precipitous  village  and  the  houses  scattered  along 
the  irregular  summit  is  called  Landowr.  The  place 
extent  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  half  the  inhabitants,  at  least 
during  the  summer,  are  English.  On  one  of  the  highe 
points,  is  a  large  military  hospital.     About  two  miles  to  the 
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West  of  Landowr  is  Mussoorce,  which  is  scattered  in  like 
manner,  over  a  ridge  nearly  a  thousand  feet  lower. 

The  street  of  the  native  village  through  which  we  passed 
is  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  owing 
to  the  constant  thaw  which  was  going  on,  our  horses  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  throagh.  The  roofs  were  in  many 
places  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow  which  had  fallen  upon 
them.  However  we  reached  Mr.  Keene's  bungalow -without 
accident,  where  bis  tenant,  Lieut.  B.,  anticipated  our  wishes 
by  ordering  tiffin  to  be  got  ready.  I  had  now  reached  the 
summit  of  the  second  range  of  the  Himalayas,  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  cottage  where  we  were  quartered 
was  perched  on  a  narrow  shelf,  scooped  out  of  the  side 
of  the   mountain.      From   the    balcony   where   I   sat,  I   could 

re  thrown  a  stone  upon  the  lowest  house  in  the  place. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks,  the  thermometer  was 
above    freezing-point,  and    the  snows    with    which    the    roof 

s  laden  poured  in  a  shower  from  the  eaves.  Around  me 
the  heights  were  bleak  and  white  and  wintry,  but  down  the 
gorge  below  me — far  down  in  its  warm  bed — I  could  see 
the  evergreen  vegetation  of  the  Tropics.  Buried  to  the 
knees  in  a  snow-drift,  I  looked  upon  a  palm-tree,  and  could 
almost  smell  the  blossoms  of  the  orange-bowers  in  a  valley 
where  frost  never  fell.  It  was  like  sitting  at  the  North 
Pole,  and  looking  down  on  the  Equator, 

I  had  a  letter  Ui  M,r.  Woodside,  an  American  Missionary 
who  lived  upon  the  highest  point  of  Landowr,  and  Mr.  Keene 
and  I  visited  him  during  the  afternoon.  We  had  still  half 
•  mile  to  elimb  before  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  sharp,  serrated  crest,  not  more  than 
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ten  yards  in  breadth.  Mr.  Woodside'a  honse  commands  a 
view  of  both  aides  of  the  Sub-Himalayas ;  and  a  natural 
mound  beside  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  measurement,  to 
be  the  loftiest  spot  in  this  part  of  the  range.  The  house 
and  mound  were  purchased  by  a  benevolent  Philadelphia!!, 
as  a  sanitarium  for  Missionaries — a  thing  much  needed  by 
that  class.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Woodside  the  propriety  of 
planting  a  tall  flagstaff  on  the  mound,  and  running  np  the 
national  colors  on  certain  anniversaries. 

The  view  from  this  point  best  repaid  me  for  my  journey 
to  the  hills.  The  mound  on  which  we  stood  was  conical, 
and  only  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  summit.     The  aides 

I  of  the  mountain  fell  away  so  suddenly  that  it  had  the  effect 

of  a  tower,  or  of  looking  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  called  the  "  main  truck  "  of  the  Sub- 
Himalayas.  The  sharp  comb,  or  ridge,  of  which  it  is  the 
crowning  point,  baa  a  direction  of  north-west  to  south-east 
{parallel  to  the  great  Himalayan  range),  dividing  the  pano- 
rama into  two  hemispheres,  of  very  different  character.  To 
the  north,  I  looked  into  the  wild  hoart  of  the  Himalayas — 
a  wilderness  of  barren  peaks,  a  vast  jumble  of  red  mountains, 
divided  by  tremendous  clefts  and  ravines,  of  that  dark  indigo 
hue,  whioh  you  sometimes  see  on  the  edge  of  a  thuuder-cloud 
— but  in  the  back-ground,  towering  far,  far  above  them,  rose 
the  mighty  pinnacles  of  the  Gungootrec,  the  Jumnootre,  the 
Budreenath,  and  the  KyUs,  the  heaven  of  Indra,  where  the 
Great  God,  Mahadeo,  still  sits  on  his  throne,  inaccessible  to 
mortal  foot  I  waa  fifty  miles  nearer  these  mountains  than 
at  Roorkhee,  where  I  first  beheld  them,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  mounted  on  a  footstool,  equal  1 
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third  of  their  height,  They  still  stood  immeasurably 
>  cold,  and  clear,  and  white,  that,  without  know- 
ledge to  the  contrary,  I  should  have  said  that  they  were  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  distant.  Yet,  as  the  crow  flies,  a 
line  of  seventy  miles  would  scarce  have  reached  their 
■ommitsl 

Though  not  the  highest  of  the  Himalayas,  these  summits 
form  the  great  central  group  of  the  chain,  and  contain  the 
cisterns  whence  spring  the  rivers  of  India,  Thibet  and  Bur- 
The  snows  of  their  southern  slopes  feed  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges;  of  their  northern,  the  Sutledj,  the  Indus  and 
:  Brahmapootra.  Around  this  group  cling  the  traditions 
of  the  Hindoo  Mythology.  Thence  came  the  first  parents 
of  the  race;  there  appeared  the  first  land  after  the  deluge. 
And  upon  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  whereon 
those  peaks  look  down,  was  probably  the  birth-place  of  the 
great  Caucasian  family,  from  which  the  Hindoos  and  oor- 
aelves  alike  are  descended.  Far  to  the  north-west,  whero 
the  Altay,  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (or  Indian  Caucasus),  and  the 
Himalayas,  join  their  sublime  ranges,  there  is  a  table-land 
higher  than  Popocatepetl,  called,  in  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  the  Tartars,  the  "  Roof  of  the  World."  Under 
the  eaves  of  that  roof,  on  the  table-land  of  Painir,  if  wo 
may  trust  Asiatic  tradition,  dwelt  the  parents  of  our  race. 
I  fancied  myself  standing  on  the  cone  of  Gutigootree,  and 
looking  down  upon  it.  The  vast  physical  features  of  this 
part  of  the  world  are  in  themselves  so  imposing,  that  we  are 
but  too  ready  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  any  myth  which 
invests  them  with  a  grand  human  interest. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  Himalayas, 
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of  which  I  had  not  heard,  until  I  visited  them.  At  tbeir 
north-western  extremity,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gashmere  and 
Afghanistan,  the  lower  or  Sub- Himalayas  are  lofty,  and  bo 
separated  by  deep  valleys  from  the  higher  or  snowy  range, 
as  almost  to  form  a  parallel  chain.  As  we  proceed  east- 
ward, however,  the  relative  height  of  the  two  ranges  gra- 
dually changes.  The  peaks  of  the  Upper  Himalayas  increase 
i  height,  while  those  of  the  Sub-Himalayas  decrease.  A 
little  to  the  east  of  the  Dhoon,  the  Siwalik  Hills  cease  en- 
tirely. The  Sub-Himalayas  gradually  dwindle  away  toward 
Nepaul,  becoming  more  narrow  and  broken  as  they  approach 
the  termination  of  the  chain.  Dwalaghcri,  in  the  main 
Himalayan  chain,  once  supposed  to  be  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  world,  is  in  Nepaul.  But  further  to  the  east,  is 
Gbumalari,  which  is  still  higher,  and  recent  measurements 
have  discovered  that  another  peak,  still  further  eastward,  in 
the  former  province  of  Sikim,  is  higher  than  Gbumalari. 
This  regular  increase  of  altitude  in  the  Himalayas,  as  you 
proceed  eastward,  is  very  curious.  The  height  of  Dwala- 
gheri  is  estimated  at  27,000  feet ;  Cbumalari,  a  little  i 
than  28,000,  and  the  third  peak,  the  name  of  which  I  forget, 
fully  30,000  feet!  The  Kev.  Mr.  D'Aguilar,  whom  I  e 
at  Roorkhee,  penetrated  to  the  glaciers  of  Jumnootree. 
informed  me  that  in  ascending  the  Himalayas,  the  productions 
become  not  only  of  the  temperate  rone,  hut  English  in  their 
character ;  the  flowers,  fruit  and  shrubs  being  almost  identical 
with  those  of  England.  In  the  valleys,  however,  is  found  the 
deodar,  or  Himalayan  cypress,  which  grows  to  a  height 
more  than  200  feet  There  is  a  temple  near  the  source  of 
the  Ganges,  but  owing  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  J 
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journey,  comparatively  few  pilgrims  reach  it.  The  air  of 
the  mountain  is  pure,  freah  and  invigorating,  and  the  pahar- 
rets  are  said  to  be  both  physically  and  mentally  superior  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Mr.  D'Aguilar  considered 
them  as  a  strikingly  honest  and  faithful  race.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  increase  of  population,  Polyandry  has  existed 
among  them  from  time  immemorial.  The  woman  and  her 
husbands  live  together  harmoniously,  aud  the  latter  contri- 
bute each  an  equal  share  to  the  support  of  the  children. 
Among  these  people  the  saying  will  particularly  apply  :  "  It's 
a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father."  Another  of  their 
customs  is  still  more  singular.  Their  ideas  of  hospitality 
compel  them  to  share  not  only  their  food,  but  their  connubial 
right  with  the  stranger,  and  no  insult  is  so  great  as  a  refusal 
to  accept  it  While  in  Landowr,  I  saw  several  of  them 
walking  bare-legged  through  the  enow,  which  troubled  them 
as  little  us  it  would  a  horse.  They  were  handsome,  muscular 
fellows,  with  black  eyes,  ivory  teeth  and  a  ruddy  copper 
complexion. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  with  Mr.  Woodside,  and  at  sunset 
went  again  upon  the  mound,  to  witness  the  illumination  of 
the  Himalayas.  Although  there  were  clouds  in  the  sky,  the 
range  was  entirely  unobseured,  and  the  roseate  glare  of  its 
enormous  fields  of  snow,  shooting  into  flame-shaped  pinnacles, 
seemed  lighted  up  by  the  conflagration  of  a  world.  It  was 
a  Bpectacle  of  surpassing  glory,  but  so  brief,  that  I  soon  lost 
the  sense  of  its  reality. 

I  was  called,  however,  to  witness  another  remarkable 
ion.     Turning  from  the  fading  hills,  I  looked  to  the 
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south.  The  Dchra  Dhoon  was  buried  under  a  sea  of  snow- 
white  clouds,  which  rolled  and  surged  against  each  other, 
sinking  and  rising,  like  the  billows  of  an  igitttnd  sea.  Where 
we  stood,  the  air  was  pure  and  serene  ;  but  far  away,  over 
that  cloudy  deluge — -which  soon  tossed  its  waves  above  the 
peaks  of  the  Siwalik  Hills — more  than  a  hundred  miles  away 
— and  high  in  air,  apparently,  ran  a  faint  blue  horizon-line, 
like  that  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  groat  plain  of  Hindostan, 
but  so  distant  that  the  delusion  was  perfect.  The  great  white 
billows  rose,  and  rose,  whirling  and  tossing  as  they  poured 
into  the  olefts  of  the  hills,  till  presently  we  stood  as  on  a  little 
island  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  sea.  Still  they  rose,  disclosing 
enormous  hollows  between  their  piled  masses;  cliffs,  as  of 
wool,  toppled  over  the  cavities ;  avalanches  slid  from  the 
summits  of  the  ridges  and  slowly  fell  into  the  depths;  and 
as  I  looked  away  for  many  a  league  over  the  cloudy  world, 
there  was  motion  every  where,  hut  not  a  sound.  The  silence 
was  awful,  and  as  the  vast  mass  arose,  I  felt  an  involuntary 
alarm,  lest  we  should  be  overwhelmed.  But  to  our  very  feet 
the  deluge  came,  and  there  rested.  Its  spray  broke  against 
the  little  pinnacle  whereon  we  stood,  but  the  billows  kept 
their  place.  It  was  as  if  a  voice  bad  said :  "  Thus  far  ehalt 
thou  come,  and  no  further :  and  hero  shall  thy  proud 
be  stayed." 
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Betaxn  to  Dehra— The  Dhoon— System  of  Taxation— The  Tea-Oultnre  In  India— Tea- 
Garden  at  Kaofoglr— Progress  by  Fore*— Ride  to  the  Robber's  Cave— A  Sikh  Tem- 
ple—A Sunny  Picture— Sikh  Minstrelsy— Rajnh  Loll  Singh— English  Masters  and 
Native  Servants — Preparations  for  Departure. 

Wr  returned  from  Landowr  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  2d 
of  February.  Lieut.  B.  urged  us  to  remain  another  day,  but 
the  Himalayas  (which  I  had  gone  up  the  mountain  at  sun- 
rise to  see)  were  half  covered  with  clouds,  the  snow  was 
melting  on  all  sides,  and  the  paths  were  almost  impassable 
from  mud  and  slush.  There  was  said  to  be  a  specimen  of 
the  ydk,  or  Tartar  cow,  at  Mussooree,  which  I  should  have 
seen,  but  for  three  miles  of  sloppy  road.  As  it  was,  I  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  dreary  though  sublime  heights  of 
Landowr,  and  return  to  Dehra,  with  its  groves  and  sunny 
gardens.  The  air  was  still  more  hazy  than  on  the  preceding 
day,  but  as  we  descended,  the  phantom  valley  flushed  into  form 
and  color,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  my  pony 
tumbled  down  in  a  snow-drift,  I  reined  him  up  under  a  palm-tree. 
Dehra,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in   India.      Judging   from    the   number   of  handsome 
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bungalows  in  and  around  the  town,  tbe  Anglo-Indians  are 
of  a  similar  opinion.  As  much  of  the  valley  is  entirely 
given  up  to  jungle,  parts  of  it,  which  are  marshy  iiinl  un- 
draiued,  are  considered  unhealthy,  but  a  little  attention  would 
make  it  one  of  the  healthiest,  us  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
districts  in  Northern  India.  A  small  irrigating  canal  his 
been  carried  through  the  central  part,  but  it  does  not  even 
pay  the  expenses,  so  feeble  and  defective  ia  the  agriculture  of 
the  Dhoon.  There  are  reckoned,  within  its  limits,  a  hun- 
dred villages,  but  the  population  mast  he  very  scanty,  since 
the  revenue  obtained  by  Government  only  amounts  to  22,000 
rupees.  When  I  statu  that  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  zem- 
indars, who  hold  the  land  as  Government  tenants,  amount,* 
to  75  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  products,  it  will 
be  seen  how  trifling  the  actual  yield  must  be.  Tho  ryots,  or 
peasants,  to  whom  the  land  is  Bub-lct  by  the  zemindars,  are 
only  able  to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence,  so  that  here,  where 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land  are  lying  waste,  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  inhabitants  are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty.  This  system,  by  which  the  East  India  Company 
is  the  virtual  proprietor  of  all  the  territory  xutitt  its  exclu- 
sive control,  must  necessarily  be  a  check  to  the  prosperity  rf 
India  and  the  civilization  of  its  people;  but  when  I  expro 
such  an  opinion  to  the  English  residents,  I  was  generally 
by  the  remark  (the  same  often  used  by  Americans,  apolo- 
getic of  Slavery) :  "  We  did  not  make  it — we  found  it  * 

The  introduction  of  the  Tea  Culture  into  India  is  an 
interesting  experiment — if,  indeed,  it  can  still  be  considered 
an  experiment.  The  Government,  within  the  past  ton  years, 
has  dovoted  muoh  attention  to  it      All  the  prinnipal  varieties 
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of  the  tea-plant  have  been  imported,  experimental  gardens 
laid  out,  at  different  points  in  the  Himalayas,  from  Assam  to 
the  north-western  frontier  of  the  Punjaub,  and  Chinese  work- 
men procured  to  teach  the  preparation  of  the  leaves.  Mr. 
Fortune,  whose  travels  in  China,  on  his  mission  to  effect  these 
objects,  have  excited  considerable  notice,  had  been  dispatched 
a  third  time  to  that  country,  to  procure  fresh  supplies  of 
plants  and  workmen.  The  Tea  Plant  was  first  introduced 
into  Assam,  a  district  north  of  Bengal  and  lying  on  the 
Brahmapootra  River.  A  company  was  formed  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Tea;  but 
through  ignorance  and  inexperience,  it  was  for  some  time  a 
losing  concern.  At  present,  however,  it  has  so  far  succeed- 
ed as  to  produce  300,000  pounds  of  Tea,  and  to  pay  10  per 
cent  annually  to  the  Company.  The  experimental  gardens 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  Himalayas  have 
been  established  more  recently,  and  the  natives  are  now 
beginning  to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 

One  of  the  gardens  is  at  Kaologir,  about  three  miles  from 
Dehra,  and  I  visited  it  in  company  with  Mr.  Keene.  Mr. 
Fortune  considers  that  a  level  alluvial  soil,  like  that  of  the 
Dhoon,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  tea  as  the  hilly  country 
about  Almorah  and  in  the  Punjaub,  and  if  he  be  correct  I 
did  not  see  the  plant  iu  its  greatest  perfection;  though  I 
should  think  it  difficult  for  any  plantation  to  present  a  moro 
flourishing  appearance  than  parts  of  that  at  Kaologir.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  acres  of  level  gound — a  rich,  dark 
loam,  mixed  with  clay — and  contains  plants  in  every  stage 
of  growth,  from  the  seedling  to  the  thick,  bushy  shrub,  six 
feet  high.     It  was  then  the  blossoming  season,  and  the  next 
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crop  of  leaves  would  not  be  gathered  before  May.  The  plant 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  ilex,  or  holly,  but  the  leaf  is 
smaller,  of  a  darker  green,  and  more  minutely  serrated.  The 
blossom  13  mostly  white — in  some  varieties  a  yellowish-brown 
— and  resembles  that  of  the  wild  American  blackberry. 
The  plants  were  set  about  three  feet  apart,  in  rows  four 
feet  from  each  other,  with  small  channels  between,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  Mr.  Fortuoe,  however,  considers  that 
irrigation  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Thomson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  plantation,  as- 
sured me  that  the  average  yield  of  the  plants,  after  they  had 
reached  a  proper  growth  for  plunking,  might  be  set  down  at 
1  cwt.  per  aero,  though,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it 
could  be  increased  to  200  lbs.  At  present,  the  Dchra  and 
Almorah  teas  sell  for  purely  fancy  prices,  being  bought  up 
with  avidity  at  the  annual  3ales,  at  from  two  to  three  rupees 
a  pound.  Dr.  Jameson,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  Tea  plants- 
tiouB  in  the  north-west,  estimates  that  when  the  culture-  sluill 
bare  become  general,  Tea  can  be  profitably  produced  at  six 
annas  (16  cents)  the  pound.  The  zemindars,  who  are  with 
difficulty  brought  to  accept  of  the  slightest  innovation,  are 
irery  reluctant  to  undertake  the  culture,  although  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  releases  them  from  all  tax  upon  land  planted 
will]  T-.'ii  slirubfl,  but  binds  itself  to  buy  from  them,  at  a  re- 
munerative price,  all  the  Tea  they  can  produce.  It  Is  now 
proposed  to  command  every  zemindar  who  leases  property 
beyond  a  certain  number  of  acres,  to  cultivate  five  acres  of 
the  Tea  plant.  Those  who  know  the  natives  best  say  that 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  Tea  Culture  can  be  rapidly 
extended;    the  natives  being  perfectly  willing  to  obey  any 
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ids,  although  they  may  be  immovable  to  all  persua- 
sion. I  have  been  told  that  when  urged  to  introduce  certain 
improvements  into  their  system  of  agriculture,  they  often 
answer :  "  If  you  really  want  us  to  do  so,  why  don't  you  give 
us  the  kookm  (command)  ?  "  There  would  seem  to  be  some 
reason,  then,  in  such  a  despotic  mode  of  introducing  the  Tea 
Culture.  I  drank  of  both  the  Dehra  and  Almorah  Teas, 
which  were  delioiously  pure  and  fragrant,  though  much 
stronger  than  the  adulterated  Teas  exported  from  China. 

The  garden  at  Kaologir  was  kept  in  fine  order,  the  fields 
being  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  hedges  of  Persian  roses,  of  the  deepest  crimson 
dye  and  intensest  summer  perfume.  TV  e  passed  through  the 
plantation,  and  struck  across  an  open  tract  of  country  toward 
the  tents  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  the  Magistrate  of  the  Dhoon. 
He  received  us  hospitably  under  the  shade  of  his  patriarchal 
mango-trees,  and  lent  us  two  horses,  to  take  us  to  the  Rob- 
ber's Cave,  which  was  three  or  four  miles  distant,  among  the 
hills  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  We  had  a  charming  ride 
through  alternate  groves,  jangles  and  grain-fields.  The  great 
mountains  before  us  lay  warm  and  red  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  away  to  the  west,  like  a  soft,  white  cloud,  the  Chore  lifted 
his  snowy  head.  The  peasants  were  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  boys,  clad  only  in  the  dhotee,  or  breech-cloth,  tended  the 
cows  as  they  browsed  along  the  edges  of  the  jungle. 

Finally  the  path  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  deep  sunken 
glen,  the  sides  of  which  were  walls  of  magnificent  foliage.  It 
extended  before  us  for  nearly  a  mile,  narrowing  as  it  ap- 
proached the  hills,  two  of  which  overhung  and  finally  blocked 
it  up.     Our  horses  scrambled  down  with  some  difficulty,  and 
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we  followed  the  course  of  a  clear  mountain  stream,  which 
issued  from  the  further  extremity.  Aa  the  glen  grew  I 
rower,  ita  aides  became  more  ateep  and  lofty,  yet  so  tho- 
roughly draped  with  shrubs  and  pendant  vines,  thai  scarcely  a 
particle  of  noil  was  visible.  The  foliage  rolled  down  in  gor- 
geous! maasea,  on  cither  band,  dipping  ita  skirts  in  the  clear, 
bright  atrcam,  that  flowed  at  the  bottom.  But  the  gleu  at  length 
beeame  a.  ravine,  the  ravine  a  crevice,  and  the  bills  closed, 
leaving  only  a  split,  as  of  an  earthquake,  for  the  passage  of  the 
water.  A  cold  wind  blew  continually  from  the  opening.  We  rode 
within  it  a  abort  diatauce  to  notice  the  splendor  of  the  leafy, 
sunlit  glen,  seen  through  the  black  jaws  of  the  gloomy  passage. 
The  rook  is  a  coarse  conglomerate  of  limestone,  whence  I  suspect 
that  the  "  Cave,"  aB  it  is  called,  is  a  natural  grotto,  and  not  a 
creFice  produced  by  an  earthquake,  as  some  persons  suppose. 
By  wading  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  you  can  pass  entirely 
through  the  hill,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  emerging  into  a 
similar  glen  on  the  opposite  side.  I  was  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance of  the  plaoe  to  the  famous  "  Annathal,"  near 
Eisenach,  in  Germany. 

Oue  morning  I  made  a  visit  to  a  Sikh  temple,  of  great 
sanctity,  whieh  stands  at  the  further  end  of  Ihe  [own.  It  is 
connected  with  the  tomb  of  a  Oooroo,  or  Saint,  and  is  abont 
two  hundred  years  old,  It  ia  NMtosed  in  ■  q»oiott  court,  and 
appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  aome  older  edifice,  as 
a  portion  of  the  gateway  ia  evidently  of  much  earlier  date  than 
the  tomb.  One  of  the  buildings,  now  used  as  a  habitation,  has 
a  portico  of  very  grotesque  desigu,  covered  with  paintings 
representing  events  in  the  Saint's  life,  and,  singularly  enough, 
portraits  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  godB.    The  religion  of  the  Sikhs 
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is  a  compromise  between  Islam  and  Ilindooism,  rejecting  all  the 
minor  divinities  of  the  latter  and  accepting,  in  their  stead,  the 
One  God  of  the  Moslems,  without  the  fall  recognition  of 
Mahomet  as  his  Prophet  They  abjure  caste,  but,  probably  out 
of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  converts,  abstain  from  eating 
cow's  flesh.  Their  moral  code  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Moslems.  One  of  the  pictures  in  the  portico 
illustrates  a  miracle  which  happened  to  the  Sikh  Saint,  during 
a  visit  which  he  made  to  Mecca.  Being  directed  by  the 
Moslem  priests  to  sleep  with  his  feet  to  the  Kaaba,  he  refused, 
and  lay  down  with  his  head  towards  it,  but  during  the  night  it 
turned  around  in  a  marvellous  manner,  and  presented  itself  to 
his  feet! 

A  second  gateway  admitted  us  into  a  garden,  containing  the 
tomb  of  the  Saint,  and  the  tombs  of  his  four  wives.  The  form- 
er stands  in  the  centre,  the  latter  in  the  four  corners  of  a  paved 
court,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  by  narrow  stone  cause- 
ways. The  Saint's  tomb  is  covered  with  a  lofty  dome,  and 
surrounded  with  a  cloister,  richly  enamelled  and  painted,  in  the 
style  of  the  Mogul  tombs  about  Agra  and  Delhi  It  has  no 
pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  but  was  a  most  picturesque 
object,  with  its  white  dome,  its  deep  shadowy  arches,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colors  half  touched  with  sunshine,  half  buried 
in  the  shade  of  two  massive  peepul  trees.  Over  the  corner  of 
the  platform  rose  the  stems  of  the  palm  and  Italian  cypress,  and 
beyond  the  garden- wall  appeared  the  tufted  tops  of  some  clumps 
of  bamboos.  It  was  a  picture  ready  for  the  sun-stcepod  pencil 
of  Cropsey. 

Bat  after  we  had  passed  around  to  the  front,  another  pic- 
ture, not  less  beautiful,  was  speedily  formed.     A  blind  Sikh 
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fakeer,  who  had  pilgrimed  his  way  thither  from  the  Pun- 
jaub,  lay  iii  the  son,  half-propped  against  one  of  the  pillars, 
with  a  stlar,  or  Indian  violin,  in  his  hand.  Wo  asked  him 
to  play  for  us,  whereupon  ho  slowly  tuned  the  strings,  took 
up  u  short  bow,  and  began  playing  one  of  those  passionate 
melodies  of  love  and  Ungau&ment,  whieh  you  only  hear  iu 
a  southern  clinic.  The  body  of  the  violin  was  of  wood, 
curved  and  ribbed  so  aa  to  resemble  a  crooked  gourd,  or  a 
segment  of  u  fossil  ammonite.  It  had  a  abort  neck,  and  four 
strings  of  catgut,  under  which  were  eight  very  slenA:r  wires, 
oat  of  the  reach  of  the  bow,  but  tuned  bo  as  to  give  oat  a 
spontaneous  accord  to  the  notes  produced  upon  the  strings. 
The  tones  were  like  those  of  an  ordinary  violin,  hut  very 
pure,  Eweet  and  ringing.  I  should  think  the  instrument 
capable,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  of  producing  the  most 
exquisite  musical  effects.  In  the  Sikh's  hands,  it  spoke  troly 
the  language  of  Southern  lovo,  now  passionate,  now  implor- 
ing, but  falling  always  into  the  same  melting  cadences,  which 
were  too  beautiful  to  be  monotonous.  Be  sang,  like  the 
Arabs,  in  a  succession  of  musical  cries.  Around  him  were 
Sikh  priests  and  a  knot  of  half-naked  boys,  some  basking  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  some  seated  under  the  arches 
ihe  tomb.  Thoy  were  all  necessary  parts  of  the  picture. 
Would  the  music  have  had  the  same  meaning,  if  the  Sikh 
had  been  seated  under  a  pine,  on  the  Catskiil  ? — No;  that 
turtle  pine  is  not  more  different  from  the  palm  which  I  saw 
while  listening  to  the  song,  than  is  Man,  In  the  North,  from 
Man,  in  the  South. 

On  our  return  home  we  called  at  tho  Louse  of  the  Rajah 
Loll  Singh,  a  Sikh  Chieftain,  to  whom  tho  English  are  in- 
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debted  in  a  great  measure  for  the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub 
Bat,  having  been  treacherous  to  his  countrymen  in  the  first 
place,  he  was  afterward  accused  of  meditating  treachery  to 
the  English,  and  had  only  recently  been  released  from  tem- 
porary imprisonment  at  Agra.  He  had  a  pension  of  1,000 
rupees  a  month  from  the  Government,  with  which  he  rented  a 
handsome  bungalow,  and  was  living  in  considerable  style. 
He  had  a  great  passion  for  dogs,  and  was  something  of  a 
ahikarree,  or  sportsman.  The  guards  at  his  residence  pre- 
sented arms  as  we  rode  up,  and  we  were  soon  afterwards 
received  by  the  Rajah  himself.  Loll  Singh  means  "Red 
Lion,"  and  the  name  well  suited  his  stout,  muscular  figure, 
heavy  beard  and  ruddy  face.  He  was  richly  dressed  in  a 
garment  of  figured  silk,  with  a  Cashmere  shawl  around  hi* 
waist,  and  a  turban  of  silk  and  gold.  Rings  of  gold  wire, 
upon  which  pearls  were  strung,  hung  from  his  ears  to  his 
shoulders.  His  eye  was  large,  dark  and  lustrous,  and  his 
smile  gave  an  agreeable  expression  to  a  face  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  stern  and  gloomy.  As  he  spoke  no  English, 
my  conversation  with  him  was  confined  to  the  usual  greet- 
ings, and  some  expressions  of  admiration  respecting  a  favorite 
spaniel,  which  he  called  "  Vcnu?."  He  spent  the  same 
evening  at  Mr.  Keene's,  appearing  in  a  very  rich  and  elegant 
native  costume,  with  an  aigrette  of  large  diamonds  and 
emeralds  attached  to  his  throat. 

I  was  much  amused  by  noticing  the  opinions  of  different 
English  residents,  respecting  their  native  servants.  Some 
praised  their  honesty  and  fidelity  in  high  terms ;  others  de- 
nounced them  as  liars  and  pilferers.  Some  trusted  them 
implicitly  with  their  keys,  while  others  kept  their  cupboard.j 
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and  closets  carefully  locked.  Nearly  all  seemed  to  agree, 
however,  that  one  can  never  wholly  depend  on  their  truth- 
fulness. There  are  laws  prohibiting  the  master  from  beating 
his  servants,  and  indeed  blows  are  of  no  effect.  The  puniBh- 
n-'i.r  now  adopted,  in  to  line  them,  which  has  been  found 
very  efficacious.  They  care  little  for  being  reproved, 
their  own  language,  but  are  greatly  annoyed  by  the  use  of 
English  terms,  which  they  do  not  understand.  Thus,  to 
address  a  man  as  :  "You  wicked  rectangle  I"  "  You  speci- 
men of  comparative  anatomy  I  "  &c,  would  ho  a  much  greater 
indignity  than  the  use  of  the  vilest  epithets,  in  Hindostanee. 

After  having  enjoyed  Mr.  Keene's  hospitality  for  five 
(lays,  I  ordered  my  bearers  to  bo  ready  on  Saturday  for  the 
return  to  Meerut.  The  day,  however,  brought  a  thunder- 
storm and  rain  in  torrents,  obliging  me  to  postpone  my 
departure  until  the  following  morning.  Rajah  Loll  Singh 
offered  me  his  elephant,  for  the  ride  through  the  Siwulik 
Hills,  and  as  my  kind  host  proposed  to  take  me  a 
Dhoon  in  his  buggy,  I  sent  the  palanquin  and  bearers  ( 
advance,  to  await  me  at  Mohun,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass. 
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Meant — A  Theft — .Tourney  over  the  Plains — Scenery  of  the  Boad — The  Pollution 
of  Touch— Fractious  Hones— Arrival  at  Cawnpore— Capt  Riddell— The  English 
Cantonments. 

I  left  Mr.  Keene's  pleasant  residence  at  Dehra  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  6th.  The  thunder-storm  had  passed  away,  the 
sky  was  blue  and  vaporless,  the  verdure  of  the  beautiful 
valley  freshened  by  the  rain,  and  the  heights  of  the  Sub- 
Himalayas  were  capped  with  new-fallen  snow.  My  host  and  I 
took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  then  set  off  for  Shahpore  in  his 
buggy.  The  distance  was  nine  miles,  the  road  muddy,  full 
of  deep  pools  left  by  the  rain,  and  ascending  as  we  approached 
the  hills,  so  that  we  made  but  slow  progress.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  pass  I  turned  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  lovely 
valley.  Just  within  the  opening  is  Shahpore,  a  native  ham- 
let, consisting  of  about  a  dozen  bamboo  huts.  Mr.  Keene 
was  here  met  by  one  of  the  native  police,  who  engaged  to 
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send  a  cbeprassee  with  inc   to  Moliun,  for  the  pur 
seeing  that  my  bearers  were  ready. 

The  Rajah  had  kept  his  promise,  and  hia  big  she-elephai 


had  already  i 
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nd  a  small  ladder  wan  placed  against  her  side,  that  I  might 
iliuib  upon  the  pad,  as  I  had  boon  unable  to  borrow  a  howdab. 
1  had  a  package  of  bread  and  cold  roast-beef,  to  i 
a  tiffin,  but  was  careful  to  conceal  it  from  the  driver,  other 
wise  himself  and  the  elephant,  with  all  her  trappings, 
have  undergone  purification  on  account  of  the  unclean  flesh. 
I  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  Mr  Keene,  seated  myself 
on  the  pad,  with  the  driver  before  me,  on  the  elephant's  Deck, 
and  we  moved  off.  The  driver  was  a  Sikh,  in  a  clean  whi 
and  scarlet  dress,  and  a  narrow  handkerchief  bound  around 
his  head.  His  long,  weli-conibed  hair  was  anointed 
butter,  ond,  as  his  head  was  just  under  my  nose,  I  was 
linually  regaled  with  the  unctuous  odors.  lie  carried  a  short 
iron  spike,  with  which  he  liiMaiiiinTlj  punched  the  elephant's 
head,  causing  her  to  snort  and  throw  up  her  trunk,  as  she 
quickened  her  pace.  I  found  the  motion  very  like  that  of  a 
large  dromedary,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant  or  fatiguing. 
Though  walking,  she  went  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an 
hour.  I  noticed  that  the  driver  frequently  spoke  to  her,  in 
a  quiet,  conversational  tone,  making  remarks  about  the  roads 
and  advising  her  how  to  proceed — all  of  which  she  seemed 
to  understand  perfectly,  and  obeyed  without  hesitation. 

After  leaving  Shahporc,  the  road  ascended  through  a  wild 
gorge  of  about  half  a  mile,  where  it  reached  the  dividing 
ridge  and  thence  descended  into  a  winding  glen,  which  showed 
traces  of  having  been   worn   through  the  hills  by   the  action 
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of  water.  Our  path  followed  ihe  bod  of  the  stream  for  the 
distance  of  eight  miles,  where  the  pass  opens  upon  the  great 
plain.  The  scenery  is  very  wild  and  picturesque,  the  hills 
■  ■]  to  their  very  summits  with  jungle,  the  abode 
of  the  tiger  and  wild  elephant.  None  of  the  peaks  are  nioro 
than  1 ,000  or  1,200  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  jet 
in  iluir  forms  they  have  a  striking  similarity  to  the  great 
Himalayan  range.  They  are  sharp  and  conical,  frequently 
with  a  perpendicular  front,  like  a  bisected  cone,  and  are 
divided  by  deep  and  abrupt  chasms.  I  was  quite  charmed 
with  the  succession  of  landscapes  which  the  windings  of  the 
puss  brought  to  view,  and  nothing  waa  wanting  to  complete 
my  satisfaction  bnt  the  sight  of  a  tiger.  The  jungle  was 
filled  with  parrots,  a  bird  with  plumage  blue  as  a  turquoise, 
and  flocks  of  wild  peacocks.  The  plumage  of  the  latter 
bird  is  much  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  domesticated 
fowl,  although  the  body  i3  amaller.  Near  the  entrance  of 
the  pass,  a  large  congregation  of  monkeys,  each  seated  on 
a  huge  boulder  left  by  the  floods,  gravely  watched   me  as 

i  pm  i  -I. 

At  Muhun  I  found  my  palanquin  standing  in  front  of 
the  Polico  oflicc,  which  wa3  a  bamboo  hut.  The  cheprassees 
were  very  obsequious  in  their  offers  of  service,  and  hninc- 
diatcly  called  together  my  bearers.  I  sent  back  the  ele- 
phant, seated  myself  cross-legged  in  the  palanquin,  and 
made  a  very  fair  tiffin  out  of  the  prohibited  eowVtiesh  and 
bread  Saharunpore  was  twenty-nine  miles  distant,  and  it 
was  already  noon.  I  therefore  urged  on  the  bearers,  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  before  dark.  The  plaiu  waa  very  mono- 
tonous, swept  by  cold  winds  from  the  hills,  and  appeared  like 
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a  desert,  by  contrast  with  the  luxuriant  Dhoon.  The  ami 
weal  down,  and  I  was  still  stretched  in  the  tiresome  palan- 
quiD,  bnt  about  dusk  the  mussalchcc  (t  or eh -bearer)  came  and 
■sited  where  they  should  take  me.  I  supposed  there  was  ;■- 
hotel  in  Saharunpore,  and  answered;  "to  the  punch  g?wr" 
(punch-house  or  hotel).  "  Which  one  t "  he  again  asked. 
At  a  venture,  I  answered  :  "the  hurra,  (large)  punch-ghur.n' 
Away  they  went,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  palanquin 
was  set  down.  "Here  is  the  punch-house,' '  said  the  mus- 
salehee.  I  crept  out,  and  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
Station  Church  t  There  happened,  however,  to  be  some 
natives  passing  through  the  enclosure,  who  directed  me  to 
the  dawk  bungalow,  as  there  was  no  hotel.  I  called  on  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  an  American  Missionary,  in  the  oourse 
of  the  evening,  and  he  at  once  quartered  me  in  bis  house. 
As  my  bearers  were  engaged  to  start  for  Meerut  the 
next  morning,  my  kind  host  arose  before  sunrise  and  took 
me  in  his  buggy  to  see  something  of  the  place.  The  can- 
tonments are  scattered  over  a  wide  space,  and  have  not  the 
comfortable  air  of  those  at  Meerut.  The  lanes  are  lined 
with  the  easurena  or  Australian  Pine,  a  lofty,  ragged  look- 
ing tree,  with  very  long  and  slender  fibres,  which  gtm  \W 
place  the  air  of  an  Knglish  or  German  country  towu.  The 
native  city  has  a  population  of  about  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  appeared  to  be  an  industrious  and  flourishing  place. 
The  American  Mission  at  Saharunpore  is  supported  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board.  The  Missionaries  have  erected  a  hand- 
some church,  two  spacious  dwelling-houses,  aud  a  school- 
house,  all  within  the  same  enclosure,  besides  an  agency 
the  native  town  for  the  distribution  of  books,  and  the  dia- 
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suasion  of  religions  matters  with  any  of  the  natives  who 
choose  to  come  forward.  Mr.  Campbell  was  sanguine  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  Missions  in  India.  Their  schools 
of  education  (embracing  also  religious  instruction)  are  cer- 
tainly doing  much  to  enlighten  the  race;  but  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  very  few  scholars  change  their  faith,  though 
educated  as  Christians.  They  look  upon  the  Christian 
Doctrine  very  much  as  we  look  upon  the  Greek  Mythol- 
ogy. They  are  interested  in  it,  they  admire  portions  of  it, 
yet  still  go  on  worshipping  the  lingam,  and  keeping  up  the 
distinctions  of  caste.  I  have  no  doubt  that  caste  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this,  and  that  many  who  are  convinced  in  their 
own  hearts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  dare  not  avow  it,  on 
account  of  the  ban  of  excommunication  from  their  friends  and 
kindred,  which  would  immediately  follow. 

Mr.  Campbell  took  me  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Jameson,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Tea  Culture  in  the  north-west.  The  Garden  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  India.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
and  contains  nearly  all  the  indigenous  trees  and  plants, 
besides  many  exotics.  I  there  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a 
cinnamon  tree,  the  large  glossy  leaves  of  which  were  re- 
dolent of  its  spicy  blood.  The  cinnamon  is  brother  to  our 
native  sassafras.  It  is  of  so  refined  and  dainty  a  nature, 
that  there  are  but  few  parts  of  the  world  where  it  will 
grow. 

I  left  Saharunpore  at  ten  o'clock,  congratulating  myself, 
as  I  entered  my  palanquin,  that  it  was  the  last  journey  I 
should  make  in  such  a  disagreeable  vehicle.  It  was  a  veiled, 
cool  and  dreary  day ;   the  plains  had  even  a  wintry  look,  and 
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nothing  could  be  more  monotonous,  I  was  heartily  sick 
of  the  journey  before  night.  The  Himalayas  wcro  ho  ob- 
scured that  nothing  but  n  large  lend  en-  colored  mass  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  horizon.  The  road  was  crowded  with  peoplo 
among  whom  were  several  Englishmen  in  their  palanquins, 
on  their  way  up  to  the  hills.  Numbers  of  native  women 
also  passed,  some  in  the  kaefcrse,  or  bullock-cart,  and  otheri 
borne  in  a  dhootis,  a  rude  sort  of  palaocpun  iirado  of  bamboo, 
and  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth.  These  are  the  "  ferocious 
Dhoolies,"  who,  according  to  Sheridan,  in  one  of  his  Par- 
liamentary speeches,  "carried  off  the  unfortunate  wounded" 
from  the  field  of  battle — the  orator,  ignorant  of  Hindostanee, 
supposing  that  tbc  "  dhoolies  "  were  a  tribe  of  savage  people. 

At  dusk  I  reached  a  station  where  the  bearers  were  not 
on  hand,  but  snnh  vigorous  search  was  made  for  them  that 
I  was  not  detained  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  native 
salutation  in  these  parts  is  "  Ram,  Ram  I "  and  the  answer 
the  same — as  if  one  should  say,  in  English,  "  God,  God !  " 
instead  of  "Good  morning."  I  was.  no  longer  addressed  o 
"  Protector  of  the  Poor,"  but  received  the  Persian  title  of 
Khodawend,  which  signifies  "My  Lord."  About  nine  o'clook 
I  reached  Monuffernuggur,  only  half  way  to  MeeroL  I  rolled 
myBelf  in  my  quilted  rezaya,  closed  the  palanquin,  except 
when  the  bearers  cried  out  for  backsheesh,  and  no  slept, 
doied,  and  waked  alternately  through  the  long,  chilly  night. 
The  first  streak  of  dawn  showed  me  the  buildings  of  Sird- 
hana  (the  former  residence  of  the  famous  Begum  Somroo), 
on  the  right,  and  just  as  the  sun  rose  the  shivering  bearers 
set  me  down  at  the  hotel  in  Meorut. 

I  Tisitod  the  unwashed   individual   of  whom  I  spoke 
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former  chapter,  returned  him  his  palanquin,  and  then  engaged 
a  garree  to  Cawnpore.  The  distance  was  273  miles,  and  the 
cost  of  a  comfortable  garree,  with  relays  of  horses,  about 
$16.  In  order  to  rest,  and  to  allow  time  for  the  necessary 
preparations  to  be  made,  I  did  not  leave  until  evening — a  delay 
which  enabled  the  native  servants  at  the  hotel  to  steal  from 
me  a  handsome  box  of  Cashmere  manufacture— the  present 
of  a  friend — containing  several  beautiful  Delhi  miniatures. 
I  did  not  discover  the  loss  until  reaching  Cawnpore,  and 
was  the  more  annoyed  at  it,  as  there  was  then  no  chance 
of  replacing  the  miniatures. 

The  night  of  leaving  Meerut,  I  again  passed  Allyghur, 
much  to  my  regret,  for  I  desired  to  see  the  famous  pillar 
of  Coel.  Morning  dawned  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
There  is  almost  as  little  variety  in  the  aspect  of  these  im- 
mense plains  as  in  that  of  the  open  sea.  The  same  fields  of 
wheat,  poppies,  grain  and  mustard  alternate  with  the  same 
mango  or  tamarind  groves;  the  Hindoo  temples  by  the 
rjudside  are  the  same  dreary  architectural  deformities,  and 
the  villages  you  pass,  the  same  collections  of  mud  walls, 
thatched  roofs  and  bamboo  verandahs,  tenanted  by  the  same 
family  of  hideous  fakcers,  naked  children,  ugly  women 
(who  try  to  persuade  you  that  they  are  beautiful,  by  hiding 
their  faces),  and  beggars  in  every  stage  of  deformity.  But 
I  noticed,  as  I  proceeded  southward,  spacious  caravanserais, 
built  of  burnt  brick,  though  ruined  and  half  deserted ;  richer 
groves  of  tamarind  and  brab  palm;  and  the  minarets  and 
pagodas  of  large  towns  which  the  road  skirted,  but  did  not 
enter.  I  stopped  at  the  bungalow  of  Etah  for  breakfast, 
which  was  ready  in  an  hour.      The  bungalows  on  this  road 
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l  otbcr  parts  of  India. 
>.  mat  trasses  and  pillow 


are  much  superior  to  those  i 
floors  are  carpeted,  and  there  8 
the  cbarpoys.  The  rooms  have  u  neat,  homelike  > 
are  truly  oases  in  that  vast  wilderness — for  such  India  still 
is,  except  where  the  European  hand  has  left  its  trace.  The 
day  passed  away  like  other  days  on  the  plains.  It  nan  warm 
during  the  mid-hours,  and  the  road  was  very  dusty,  in  spite 
of  the  recent  rains.  It  is  a  iiiagMlieeut  highway,  ami  would 
not  suffer  hy  comparison  with  any  in  Europe.  The  amount 
of  travel  is  so  great,  that  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  I  beheld 
:in  almost  unbroken  procession  of  natives  of  all  descriptions, 
from  the  Aflghan  and  Sikh,  to  the  Goorkha  of  the  hills  and 
the  Mabratta  of  the  Deccan,  with  tattoos  (as  the  little  coun- 
try ponies  are  called),  camels,  elephants,  Persian  steeds,  buffa- 
loes, palanquins,  dhnolies,  hackrees,  bullock  trains,  and  the 
garrees  of  luxurious  travellers  like  myself.  I  can,  however, 
feel  neither  the  same  interest  in,  nor  respect  for,  the  natives 
of  India,  aB  for  the  Arab  races  of  Africa  and  Syria.  The 
lower  castes  are  too  servile,  too  vilely  the  slaves  of  a  de- 
grading superstition,  and  too  much  given  to  cheating  and 
lying.  One  cannot  use  familiarity  towards  them,  without 
encouraging  them  to  impertinence.  How  different  from  I 
humble  companions  of  the  Nubian  Desert  t 

About  noon  I  passed  Mynpooric,  a  civil  and  missionary 
elation,  thouirh  not,  I  believe,  a  military  cantonment.  To- 
wards evening  I  stopped  for  an  hour  at  another  bungalow, 
to  take  dinner,  and  then  started  for  Cawnpore,  The  driv 
was  cbaDged  again  at  dusk,  and  ns  I  was  very  thirsty,  I 
asked  him  to  get  me  a  drink  of  water,  before  giving  him 
his   backsheesh.      l"n fortunately.   1    had   forgotten   to  bring  * 
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glass  with  me,  and  the  people  refused  to  let  me  touch  one 
of  their  brass  drinking- vessels,  as  this  would  oeoasion  them 
a  violent  scouring,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the  article. 
After  some  search,  a  clay  vessel  of  the  rudest  description 
was  found,  with  a  spout  like  a  tea-pot,  and  I  was  allowed 
to  drink  by  holding  it  above  my  head  and  pouring  the 
stream  down  my  throat.  I  had  learned  the  trick  of  this 
on  the  Nile,  or  it  might  have  been  a  strangling  matter. 
To  such  an  extent  are  the  accursed  laws  of  caste  carried, 
that  where  the  English  have  ruled  for  nearly  a  century, 
their  very  touch  is  defilement.  On  my  trip  from  Bombay 
to  Agra,  being  ignorant  of  the  practical  operation  of  these 
laws,  I  frequently  helped  myself  to  the  cups  of  the  natives, 
when  they  refused  to  furnish  me  with  drink.  In  this  way, 
very  innocently,  I  occasioned  the  destruction  of  considerable 
crockery. 

We  had  several  fractious  horses  during  the  night,  but 
I  had  learned  patience  by  long  experience,  and  so  lay  still 
and  let  the  beast  take  his  course.  I  think  we  must  have 
been  detained  in  one  spot  nearly  half  an  hour,  by  a  horso 
that  would  dash  from  side  to  side,  obstinately  refusing  to 
go  forward.  In  the  traveller's  book  at  the  bungalow  where 
I  dined,  I  read  the  memorandum  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  driver  and  groom,  after  they 
had  taken  the  bits  out  of  the  horse's  mouth.  He  was  run 
away  with,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
I  feared,  once  or  twice,  that  I  might  have  the  same  driver 
and  groom,  and  the  same  wicked  tattoo.  At  last,  when  the 
Great  Bear  (my  nocturnal  dial)  had  passed  his  occultation, 
and  I  knew  that  the  dawn  would  appear  in  half  an  hour,  I 
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was  set  down  at  the  Cawnpore  Hotel.  Shortly  after  I 
arrived,  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns  announced  the  departure 
of  the  Governor  of  the  North-West. 

Looking  out  of  the  window  of  my  room,  after  euiirisc, 
I  saw  the  Gauges  flowing  beneath  it — not  a.  sparkling  moun- 
tain stream,  as  at  Hurdwar,  but  a  deep,  muddy  river,  lined 
with  barges.  The  opposite  bank  was  a  heaoh  of  white  sand, 
which  glared  painfully  in  the  sun.  After  a  visit  to  a  half- 
blood,  or  Eurasian  banker,  I  went  to  the  Joint  Magistrate, 
Oapt.  Kiddel!,  whom  I  found  dispensing  justice  to  the 
natives,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  umbrella  tent,  in  the 
midst  of  hit)  own  umbrageous  compound.  He  received  me 
very  courteously,  and  insisted  on  my  removing  to  his  house, 
but  as  I  had  made  arrangements  to  leave  the  same  evening 
for  Lueknow,  I  could  only  promise  to  spend  Saturday 
moniing  with  him  after  my  return.         * 

Cawnpore  is  a  pleasant  spot,  though  it  contains  nothing 
whatever  to  interest  the  traveller.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
cantonments  in  the  Mofussil  (the  Anglo-Indian  term  for 
the  rural  districts),  and  the  scattering  bungalows  of  the 
civil  and  military  residents  extend  for  five  miles  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Gangeg,  which  iB  high  and  steep.  The 
town  is  shaded  with  nee  in  trees  of  great  sixe.  Iu  walking 
past  the  bungalows,  I  noticed  many  elegant  and  well  kept 
gardens,  and  was  more  than  once  greeted  with  the  delicious 
odor  of  violets  in  bloom.  Close  beside  the  beds  of  this 
humble  Saxon  flower  hung  the  scarlet  buds  of  the  Syrian 
pomegranate,  or  the  tattered  plumes  of  the  tropica!  ban 
The  residences  are  large,  but  their  enormous  roofs  of  thatch 
contrast   oddly  with   verandahs   supported   by   Ionic   pillar* 
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The  Church  is  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  English  from  turret 
to  foundation  stone,  and  an  exile,  like  those  who  built  it. 
A  Gothic  building  looks  as  strangely  among  palm-trees,  as 
an  Oriental  palace  on  the  shores  of  Long-Island  Sound. 
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111  Quia— Wealth  of  Lncknow— A  Hid*  "II  a  Boyal  Elephant— Tha  Qn«*n -Duwi- 
grr'n  M usque— Navl gating  tha  Stircta—  A  SttDeelo  nf  EleJiUuiU— Til*  Place  of  Eir 
eution— Th*  Choke— Splendor  and  Corruption. 

The  post-garree  for  Lucknow  called  for  me  id  the  evening, 
at  the  hotel.  There  is  a  good  road  from  Cawnpore  to  tha 
former  place,  with  com  muni  cation  twice  a  day,  and  the  dis- 
tance, fifty-three  miles,  is  usually  made  in  seven  hours.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  leaving,  we  reached  the  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Ganges,  where  I,  as  the  passenger,  was  obliged  to  pay 
half  a  rupee  at  each  end.  This  is  a  regulation  peculiar  to 
the  Cawnpore  bridge,  distinguishing  it,  from  all  others  in 
the  world.  After  crossing  the  river,  we  came  upon  a  long 
plank  causeway,  extending  over  the  sandy  flats  on  tbe  op- 
posite side.      The  night  was  dark  and  damp,  and  I  closed 
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the  panels  on  each  side  and  disposed  myself  to  sleep.  The 
country  between  the  two  places  is  an  extension  of  the  great 
plain,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  road  worth  seeing. 

On  awaking  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  found  the  irrtrrcu  -ininliiiir  h.f'ure  tin'  ilmr 
of  the  dawk  bungalow  and  post-office,  which  are  both  in 
one  building.  The  drowsy  ehokedar  showed  me  into  a 
room  with  night  doors,  containing  a  table  and  oharpoy, 
covered  with  a  rude  niattraas,  I  tried  to  fasten  the  doors 
but  four  of  them,  which  led  into  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, had  uo  locks.  I  then  half  undressed  and  lay  down  on 
the  mat  trass  to  finish  mj  night's  rest.  It  might  have  been 
an  hour  afterward,  aa  I  was  lying  in  that  dim  condition 
betwixt  sleeping  and  waking;,  when  I  heard  a  slight  noise 
at  rme  "I"  the  doors — a  muffled  vibration,  as  if  St  had  sud- 
denly opened  to  a  gentle  pressure.  Listening  intently,  with 
ill  ruy  momi  preternatural])-  sharpened,  I  heard  a  very 
»low  and  cautious  footstep  upon  the  matting,  and  was  try- 
iug  to  ascertain  in  which  direction  it  moved,  when  I  dis- 
imcih-  felt  the  gentlest  touch  in  the  world,  as  if  some  one 
had  passed  his  hand  down  my  side.  I  sprang  up  in  some 
ring  an  involuntary  exclamation,  but  could  nei- 
t'l-r  see  nor  bear  soy  thing,  nor  did  any  thing  appear  until 
I  became  fatigued  with  watching,  and  fell  asleep  again. 
Bat,  from  the  fact  that  several  attempts  at  robbery  were 
n..  !■;  ilio  same  night,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
nn  artful  thief,  in  search  of  plunder,  and  probably  one  of 
those  adroit  scamps  to  be  found  only  in  India,  who  will  take 
the  clothes  off  a  man's  back  while  he  is  asleep,  without 
BWaking  Li  in. 
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After  an  early  cup  of  ten,  I  started  off  on  a  soli' 
stroll,  postponing  my  visit  to  Col.  Sleemau,  the  English 
Ilesident,  until  after  breakfast.  I  set  out  at  random,  but 
soon  ascertained  the  direction  in  which  the  principal  part 
of  tbe  city  lay,  by  glimpses  of  its  fortress  walls,  domes  and 
airy  minarets.  I  did  not  feel  inclined,  however,  to  plunge 
into  its  depths  without  a  guide,  but  followed  the  course  of 
a  baiaor,  which  was  filled  with  venders  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  firewood.  Crowds  of  people  passed  to  and  fro,  the 
gaudy  dresses  of  many  of  the  natives  betraying,  as  at  Delhi, 
the  presence  of  a  native  oourt.  Some  were  borne  in  palaii- 
(juins,  some  mounted  on  elephants,  and  a  few  on  fine  horses 
of  Arabian  blood.  They  looked  at  mo  with  curiosity,  as  if 
an  Englishman  on  foot  was  an  unusual  sight  On  the  way 
I  passed  several  small  mosques,  which  showed  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  the  Saracenic  and  Hindoo  styles,  a  hybrid  in  which 
the  elegance  of  Saracenic  architecture  was  quite  lost.  "Which- 
ever way  I  looked,  I  saw  tn  the  distance,  through  the 
ing  vapors,  the  towers  of  Hindoo  temples,  or  the  bulbous 
domes  of  mosques,  many  of  them  gilded,  and  flashing 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  street  I  had  chosen  led  mc  to  a  bridge  over  the  rivrr 
Goomtec,  which  here  flows  eastward,  and  skirts  the  northern 
side  of  the  city.  The  word  Ooomtee  means  literally,  "  The 
Twister, "  on  account,  of  the  «inuous  course  of  the  river.  Look- 
ing westward  from  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  there  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  city.  Further  up  the  river,  which  flowed  with  a 
gentle  current  between  grassy  and  shaded  banks,  wU  HP  umii'ia 
stone  bridge,  with  lofty  pointed  arches.  The  left  bonk  rose 
gradually  from  the  water,  forming  3  long  hill,  which  wa?  crown- 
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fid  with  palaces  and  mosques,  stretching  away  into  the  distance, 
where  a  crowd  of  fainter  minarets  told  of  splendors  beyond.  Tlia 
coup  d'osil  resembled  that  of  Constantinople,  from  the  bridge 
across  the  Golden  Horn,  and  was  more  imposing,  more  pictu- 
resque and  truly  Oriental  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  India. 
The  right  bank  was  level,  and  so  embowered  In  foliage  that  only 
few  domes  and  towers  were  visible  above  the  sea  of  sycamores, 
banyans,  tamarind,  acacia,  neem  ami  palm-trees.  I  loitered  on 
the  bridge  so  long,  enjoying  the  refreshing  exhilaration  of  such 
a  prospect,  that  I  am  afraid  the  dignity  of  the  great  English 
rate,  in  my  person,  was  much  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 
The  picture,  so  fall  of  Eastern  pomp  and  glitter,  enhanced 
by  the  luxuriance  of  Nature,  was  made  complete  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  human  life  that  animated  it.  Here  were  not  mere- 
ly menials,  in  scanty  clothing,  or  sepoys  undergoing  daily  pillo- 
ry in  tight  coats  and  preposterous  stocks,  but  scores  of  emirs, 
cadis,  writers,  and  the  like,  attirod  in  silken  raiment  and  splen- 
didly turbaned,  continually  passing  to  and  fro,  with  servants 
running  he  fore  them,  dividing  the  crowds  for  the  passage  of 
their  elephants.  The  country  people  were  pouring  into  the  city 
by  thousands,  laden  with  their  produce,  and  the  bazaars  of  fruit 
nnd  vegetables,  which  seemed  interminable,  wore  constantly 
thronged.  At  first  I  imagined  it  must  be  somo  unusual  occa- 
sion which  had  called  such  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  the 
streets;  but  I  was  told  that  tbeywere  always  as  crowded  as 
then,  and  that  the  populntinn  of  Lueknow  is  estimated  at  800,- 
000  inhabitants!  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  populous 
cities  in  Asia,  and  may  he  ranked  with  Paris  and  Constantino- 
ple, in  Europe.  Its  length  is  seven  miles,  tho  extreme  breadth 
four  miles,  and  the  central  part  is  very  densely  populated. 
10 
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After  breakfasting  at  the  bungalow,  I  called  apon  Col. 
mail,  the  East  India  Company's  Resident,  whoso  works  on 
din,  combined  with  bin  labors  for  the  extupttnn  at  the  Th 
or  Straoglcrs,  have   made  bis  uame  known  in    BttTOfM 
America.    The  Residency  is  u  large  and  loft;  building,  dec 
ing  the  name  of  a  palace,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  ^;ird' 
I  had  no  letter  to  Col.  Slecman,  but  took  the  liberty  of  nskii 
his  advice  relalive  to  the  things  best  worth  Beting  in  Luckui 
nji  I  had  but  a  day  to  spare.      Nothing  could  exceed  the  prou 
and  kind  response  of  that  gentleman.     Ho  inwiedi.Ln.  I  y  (*4 
ed  hi»  carriage,  and  as  liu  was  personally  occupied,  sent  one 
hia  nativo  secretaries  to  conduct  we  through  the  city,     i  en- 
tered the  bazaar  again  hi  grand  style,  with  postilion,  grooms,  aud 
BmtBtn,  who  rau  iu  advance,  to  clear  a  way,  and  oldjgad  ma 
the  elephants  to  stand  on  one  side.     Mm ftilhiilii  tlie  streets 
were  so  densely  crowded,  that  wo  proceeded  very  slowly.     Af- 
ter threading  the  masses  of  the  populace  for  about  :>  in  il<-  nd 
balf,  between  rows  of  three-story  native  houses,  a 
caravansernis,  wo  reached  what  appeared  to  be  the  heart 
oity.     Aspaeious  gateway  spanned  Ihosti-n  A 
est  of  tall  minarets  and  gilded  domes  rose  in  th 
Passing  through  the  arch,  we  entered  an  open  square, 
large  mosque  and  hospital  on  the  left  side,  aud  a  inaguiiicent 
g»U)  of  white  marble  beyond.     This  is  called  the  Room**  Dor- 
wazee,  or  Constantinople  Gate,  from  an  idea  that  it  is  copied 
from  a  gate  in  that  city,  but  I  hare  no  recollection  of  any  gate 
there  which  even  remotely  resembles  it. 

After  passing  the  Hoomee  Dorwaice,  I  was  startled  by  tho 
unexpected  splendor  of  the  scene.     I  was  in  the  centre  of 
group  of  tombs,  mosques  and  pavilions,  all  of  wbioh  were 
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marble  or  covered  with  white  Btucco,  and  surmounted  with 
swelling  Oriental  doines,  which  shone  like  solid  gold — fitting 
crowns  to  the  slender  arches,  and  the  masses  of  Saracenic  fili- 
gree and  fretwork,  ftom  which  they  sprang.  A  huge  stone 
tank,  with  flights  of  steps  descending  into  it  on  all  Bides,  occu- 
pied the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Around  its  banks,  and  be- 
tween the  dawliug  pavilions,  ran  a  boskage  of  roses  in  full 
bloom,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  few  tall  palms  shot  up  into  the 
sunshine.  It  was  nearly  noon,  and  the  sun,  now  almost  vertical, 
poured  such  an  unrelieved  glare  upon  the  scene,  that  my  eyes 
were  not  strong  enough  to  endure  it  for  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes. 

On  the  left  was  the  gate  of  the  Imambarra,  or  tomb  of 
A*uf  ed-Dowlah,  one  of  the  former  Nawabs  of  Oude,  and  hero 
the  Carriage  drew  up.  I  alighted,  and  entered  a  quadrangle, 
surrounded  by  the  same  dazzling  white  architecture,  with  gild- 
ed domes  blazing  against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky.  The  en- 
closed space  was  a  garden,  in  which  stood  two  beautiful  mauso- 
leums of  marble.  Several  feeble  fountains  played  among  the 
flowers,  and  there waf  a  long  pool  in  t lie  midst,  with  abridge  over 
it,  and  grotesipir  wooden  figures  of  sepoys,  of  the  size  of  life, 
standing  guard  at  each  eud.  Scattered  about  the  garden  were 
also  several  copies  in  plaster  of  classical  statues,  and  one  in 
marble  of  Actieon  and  bis  bounds.  Although  Lucknow  is  a 
thoroughly  Moslem  city,  most  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
the  royal  family,  belong  I"  the  .'•'.■et  of  Sheeahs — the  descendants 
of  the  partisans  of  Ali — who  do  not  scruple  to  make  pictures  or 
models  of  living  things.  This  ia  a  cause  of  great  annoyance  and 
sorrow  to  the  Sonnees,  or  orthodox  Mussulmen,  who  hold  it  to 
be  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God.     The  idea  originated,  no  doubt, 
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in  the   iconoclastic  tea.]  of  the  Prophet  and  hia  immediate  suc- 
eessors. 

On  ascending  the  marble  sli-pa  leading  to  the  edifice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  I  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  beheld 
a  manufactory  of  chandeliers.  Through  the  open  marble  arch- 
es nothing  else  was  at  first  visible.  The  whole  building  was 
hang  with  them — immense  pyramids  of  silver,  gold,  prismatic 
crystals  and  colored  glass — and  where  they  were  too  heavy 
to  be  hung,  they  rose  in  radiant  piles  from  the  floor.  In  the 
midst  of  them  were  temples  of  silver  filigree,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  studded  with  cornelians,  agates  and  emeralds.  These 
were  the  tombs.  The  place  was  a  singular  jumble  of  precious 
objects.  There  were  ancient  banners  of  the  Nawaba  of  Oude, 
heavy  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  embroidered  in  gold ; 
gigantic  hands  of  silver,  covered  with  talismauie  words;  sacred 
nhields,  Btudded  with  the  names  of  God;  swords  of  Khorassan 
steel,  lances  and  halberds;  the  turbans  of  renowned  command-  % 
ers ;  the  trappings  of  the  white  horse  of  Nasr  cd-Deen,  mount- 
ed on  a  woodeu  effigy  ;  and  several  pulpits  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  making  out  a  sort  of  centaur,  with  a 
human  head,  eyes  of  agate,  a  horse's  body  of  silver,  and  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  but  was  solemnly  informed  that  it  was  a  correct  re- 
presentation of  the  beast  Borak,  on  which  the  Prophet  made 
his  journey  to  Paradise.  The  bridle  was  held  by  two  dumpy 
angels,  also  of  silver,  and  on  each  side  stood  a  tiger  about  five 
feet  long  and  made  of  transparent  blue  glass.  These,  I  was 
told,  came  from  Japan. 

I  bad  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  this  curiosity  shop 
was  the  tomb  of  the  Poet -King,  Asuf  ed-Dowlab ;  but  so  it 
was.     The  decorations  are  principally  due  to  the  taste  of  the 
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present  ting,  wlio  ia  silly  almost  to  imbecility,  and  pays  the 
most  absurd  sums  for  hip  chandeliers  and  glass  liters.  The  two 
finest  chandeliers  cost  him  $50,000  each  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
rappoaed  that  all  this  money  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  mer- 
chant. The  Grand- Vizier,  and  ether  sfioenof  Court,  had  their 
shares,  down  to  the  eunuchs.  The  King  gave  ft  small  garden- 
palace  to  one  of  his  wives  not  long  ago.  A  wall  was  necessary, 
to  screen  a  part  of  the  garden  from  the  view  of  the  public,  and  a 
mason  was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  work.  On  being  asked 
to  state  tbe  cost  he  at  first  said  100,000  rupees,  but,  calcu- 
lating afterwards,  that  of  this  sum  tbe  Grand-Vizier  wonld 
keep  the  half,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  20,000  rupees,  and 
various  other  privileged  bloodsuckers  a  proportionate  share, 
while  the  building  of  the  wall  would  actually  eoBt  5,000  ru- 
pees, he  gave  up  the  contract,  as  a  losing  job  !  No  description 
can  fully  illustrate  the  corruption  of  the  Court  of  Oude.  It  is 
a  political  ulcer  of  the  most  virulent  kind,  and  there  is  no  rem- 
edy but  excision.  For  the  sake  of  Humanity,  the  East  Indi* 
Company  would  be  fully  justified  in  deposing  the  monarch 
and  bringing  the  kingdom  under  its  own  rule. 

Returning  through  the  Constantinople  Gate,  I  entered  the 
large  building  adjacent,  which  was  formerly  a  hospital,  and 
still  contains  the  tomb  of  its  royal  founder.  Its  architecture 
is  purer  than  that  of  the  Imambarra.  The  proportions  of  the 
balls  are  admirable,  and  the  deep  embroidered  arches  of  the  por- 
tico have  the  finest  effect.  Adjoining  this  edifice  is  a  mosque 
built  Opan  a  lofty  platform  of  masonry.  It  is  an  ambitious 
work,  but  falls  behind  those  of  Delhi,  and  the  minarets  are  bo 
large  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion.  On  the  return  to  Col 
Bleeman's.  I  passed  under  the  wallB  of  an  old  palace,  which 
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were  lined  with  massive  buttresses.     I  was  told  that  it  is  used 
as  a  retreat  for  the  wives  of  former  kings. 

Capt.  Sleeroau  (the  Resident's  nephew),  who  has  charge 
of  suppressing  the  Dacoits,  or  organized  robber-hands  of  India, 
took  me  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  Residency,  whence  there  is  a 
fine  panorama  of  Lueknow.  Two-thirds  of  the  city  are  as 
completely  buried  in  f'>li;ii'c  ;is  I  lie  suburbs  of  Damascus.  To  the 
east,  at  a  short  distance,  was  the  king's  new  palace,  where  be  at 
present  resides — a  line  of  white  walls  and  terraces,  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  topped  with  a  mass  of  gilded  towers  and 
domes.  Permission  to  visit  it  is  not  given  without  application 
two  or  three  days  previous,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  an  outside  view.  Near  it  is  the  palace  of  Feroie  Buksh, 
another  cluster  of  gilded  domes,  and  in  the  distance  the  marble 
tower  of  the  Martinif-rc.  This  is  a  college  founded  by  General 
Martinc,  a  French  adventurer,  who  came  out  to  India  as  a  com- 
mon soldier,  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Oude,  and  died 
a  millionnaire.  The  building,  which  is  of  marble,  and  in  a  style 
of  architecture  resembling  nothing  on  Earth  (nor,  I  should  hope, 
in  Heaven),  was  erected  by  bun  during  his  lifetime,  as  a  palace 
for  the  King.  The  latter,  however,  refused  to  take  it  off  his 
hands,  secretly  resolving  to  seise  upon  it  as  soon  as  the  old 
General  was  dead.  Martine,  who  knew  much  more  of  human 
nature  than  of  architecture,  determined  to  block  this  game  of 
the  King,  and  when  he  died,  had  himself  buried  in  a  vault 
made  under  the  foundation  of  the  building,  where  he  still  lies, 
with  a  company  of  soldiers  in  effigy,  ki-uping  guard  over  his  re- 
mains. No  Mussulman  will  sleep  in  a  house  where  any 
buried,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  respect  the  General's  will, 
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which  devoted  the  building  to  a  college,  under  the  name  of  the 
Martini  ere. 

To  such  an  extent  are  the  Kings  of  Oude  plundered,  that 
a  French  cook,  who  spent  some  years  in  the  service  of  a  former 
,  is  reported  to  have  gone  home  with  a  fortune  of 
$350,000.  It  was  recently  discovered  that  one  of  the  parasites 
of  the  Court  had  been  receiving  two  seers  (four  lbs.)  of  rose-water 
and  a  jar  of  sweetmeats  daily  for  thirty  years — and  for  what 
service  ?  The  father  of  the  present  King  was  annoyed,  thirty 
years  ago,  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  He  sent  for  the  c 
and  commanded  him  to  silence  the  animal.  "  Your  Majesty," 
said  the  man,  "  nothing  will  stop  his  barking,  unless  he  has  two 
seers  of  rose-water  and  a  jar  of  sweetmeats  given  him  every 
day."  "  Take  them,  then,"  said  the  King,  "  only  let  us  have  no 
more  uoise."  The  knave  took  his  rose-water  aud  sweetmeats 
daily,  and  had  lived  luiuriously  upon  the  proceeds  for  thirty 
years. 

The  present  King  is  oven  more  foolish  and  credulous,  al- 
though he  hail  received  a  good  literary  education,  and  has  the 
Persian  poets  at  his  tongue's  end.  Although  not  more  than  forty 
years  old,  his  excesses  have  already  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
impotence.  Nevertheless,  his  wives  aud  eunuchs  flatter  him 
that  he  has  begotten  a  large  number  of  children,  who  are  car- 
ried off  by  a  demon  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  About  once  a 
week  (so  I  was  informed)  the  Chief  Eunuch  rushes  into  his  pres- 
ence, exclaiming  in  great  apparent  joy,  "  0  Lord  of  the  World, 
a  son  is  bom  unto  you  1 "  "  Praise  be  to  God  I "  exclaims  the 
happy  King;  "which  of  my  wives  has  been  so  highly  honored?" 
The  eunuch  names  one  of  them,  and  the  King  riseB  in  great 
haste  to  visit  her  and  behold  his  new  offspring.     But  sudden- 
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ly  cries  and  shrieks  resound  from  tiie  women's  apartments.  A 
band  of  females  bursts  into  the  room,  shrieking  and  lamenting. 
"  0  great  King  !  a  terrible  demon  suddenly  appeared  amoDgst 
us.  He  snatebud  your  bountiful  son  out  of  the  nurse's,  arms  and 
flew  through  the  window  with  a  frightful  noise."  And  bo  this 
trick  is  repeated  from  week  to  week,  and  the  poor  fool  con- 
tinually laments  over  his  lost  children. 

Not  long  since  a  Portuguese  mountebank  happened  to  hear 
of  this  delusion.  He  repaired  to  the  King,  told  him  that  he 
had  discovered  the  nature  of  the  demon  that  had  molested  him, 
and  would  destroy  him,  for  a  certain  sum.  The  King  agreed 
to  the  terms,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  people  of  Luekoow  were 
startled  by  seeing  a  great  body  of  workmen  engaged  in  dig- 
ging trenches  in  a  meadow  near  the  river.  After  several  days' 
labor,  they  threw  up  a  rude  fortification  of  earth,  iu  the  centra 
of  which  they  buried  several  barrels  of  powder.  The  Por- 
tuguese declared  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of  charms,  which 
would  entice  the  demon  into  the  fort,  whereupon  the  train 
should  be  fired,  and  instantly  blow  him  to  atoms.  A  favorable 
nijlht  mi  selected  for  the  operation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  shaken  out  of  their  beds  by  a  terrific  explosion,  fol- 
lowed by  a  salvo  of  121  guns,  as  a  peal  of  rejoicing  over  the 
slaughter  of  the  demon.  But  alas !  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  fiend  reunited,  and  lie  has  since  then  carried  off  nearly  a 
score  of  the  King's  new-born  progeny. 

This  weakness  of  character,  it  may  readily  be  imagined, 
is  the  prime  cause  of  the  evils  under  which  Oudo  is  groaning. 
The  Grand-Vizier  is  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  and  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  resistance  have  the  people  been  driven,  that  the  reve- 
nues are  collected  yearly  with  cannon,  and  a  large  armed  force. 
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Oude  is  the  garden  of  India,  and  though  now  so  waste  and  ex- 
hausted, from  a  long  course  of  spoliation,  yields  a  revenue  of 
three  crores  of  rupees  ($15,000,000),  only  one  third  of  wbk-h 
reaches  the  King's  hands.  The  rest  is  swallowed  up  by  the  band 
of  venal  sycophants  who  surround  him.  An  ufticer  who  knew 
Oude  in  the  reign  of  Saadet  Ali,  forty-five  years  ago,  told  me 
that  he  remembered  the  time  when  nil  the  country  from  Luck- 
now  to  Benares  bloomed  like  a  garden  and  overflowed  with 
plenty.  Now  it  is  waste,  impoverished,  and  fast  relapsing  into 
jungle.  Thousands  of  people  annually  make  their  escape  over 
the  frontier,  into  the  Company's  territories,  and  it  Cnwnpore 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  swimming  the  river  under  a  vol- 
ley of  halls  from  their  pursuers.  Great  numbers  of  males  of 
the  lower  classes  enlist  as  sepoys,  in  the  Company's  regiments, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  of  200,000  natives  from  all  parts  of 
India  wbo  now  serve  in  the  army,  40,000  are  from  Oude  alone. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  far  more  life,  gaiety  and  appearance 
of  wealth  in  Lneknow  than  any  other  native  city  in  India. 
This  is  principally  accounted  for  by  the  large  sums  that  flow 
into  the  eity  from  other  quarters.  The  former  raonarchs  of 
Oude,  fearful  of  revolutions  which  might  thrust  their  families 
from  the  succession,  were  in  the  habit  of  lending  large  awns  to 
the  East  India  Company,  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Bome  property  for  their  posterity,  in 
ease  of  trouble.  Of  late  years  the  Company  has  declined  to 
receive  any  more  such  loans,  but  still  continues  to  pay  interest 
on  £6,000,000.  At  present  many  of  the  rich  men  of  Oude  in- 
vest their  surplus  fuuds  in  the  Company's  paper.  Tiiere  are 
besides  many  pensioners  of  the  Government  residing  in  Luck- 
now,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  iuterest  paid,  120 
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lacs  of  rupees  ($6,000,000),  come  into  Oude  yearly  from  t 
Company's  territories. 

In  the  afternoon,  Copt.  Sleeraan  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
pany me  on  s  second  excursion  through  Lueknow.  W' 
joined  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  mounted  on  three  of  the 
King's  largest  elephants.  With  our  gildod  howdalis,  long  c: 
son  housings,  and  the  resplendent  dresses  of  the  drivers  and 
umbrella-holders  who  sat  behind  us,  on  the  elephants'  rumps, 
we  made  as  stately  a  show  as  any  of  the  native  princes.  It  w 
the  fashionable  hour  for  appi-arin;.'  in  public,  and,  as  wc  entered 
the  broad  street  leading  to  the  Kootnee  Derwazee,  it  was  filled 
with  a  long  string  of  horses  and  elephants,  surging  slowly 
thrOBgb  the  dense  crowd  of  pedestrians.  Wc  plunge  boldly 
into  the  tumult,  and,  having  the  royal  elephants,  and  footmen 
gifted  with  a  ten-man  power  of  lungs,  make  our  way  without 
difficulty.  It  is  a  barbaric  pageant  wholly  to  my  liking,  and 
as  I  stare  solemnly  at  (In-  l'OVl'i'ous  individual*  on  the  olepbants 
that  pass  us,  I  forget  that  I  have  not  a  turban  around  my 
hrows.  We  duck  nur  heads  involuntarily,  as  we  pass  through 
the  great  gates,  though  the  keystone  is  still  twenty  feet  above 
them. 

We  pass  the  Imambarra,  and  a  long  array  of  other  bnildingB 
and  at  Inst  halt  in  front  of  the  new  mosque,  which  the  King's 
mother  is  hav'n"  built.  It  is  large  and  picturesque,  but  shows 
a  decline  in  orchitecture.  The  minarets  arc  mncb  too  high. 
They  have  fallen  down  twice,  and  oue  of  them  is  going  to  fall 
again.  The  domes  are  troubled  with  fho  same  weakness,  acd, 
although  the  devout  old  lady  bis  already  spent  $5,000,000  on 
the  mo3que,  I  doubt  whether  she  will  ever  be  able  to  finish  it. 

Turning  back,  wc  plunge  into  the  heart  of  the  city — into 
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the  dark,  narrow,  crooked  old  street*  of  tbe  Lucknow  of  last 
century.  The  houses  ore  three  stories  high,  projecting  bo 
that  the  eaves  almost  touch,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  variety 
in  their  design  and  ornament.  My  attention  is  divided 
between  looking  at  them,  and  watching  my  elephant.  Tbe 
street  is  so  narrow  and  crooked  that  we  run  some  risk  of 
crushing  our  howdahs  against  the  second -story  balconies, 
hut  the  beast,  with  bis  little,  keen,  calculating  eye,  knows 
precisely  bow  far  to  go  without  striking.  We  pass  several 
elephant*  safely,  and  are  getting  accustomed  to  tho  novel 
and  intricate  by-way,  when  up  comes  an  enormous  beast, 
ridden  by  a  human  elephant,  in  a  green  silk  robe.  The 
nnimal  looks  puzzled,  and  the  man  looks  sullen,  and  vouch- 
safes us  no  greeting.  He  is  a  Cadi's  secretary,  it  is  true, 
bat,  our  elephants,  being  royal,  take  precedence  of  his. 
Neither  beast  will  advance,  for  fear  of  wedging  themselves 
together.  At  last  my  driver  encourages  bis  elephant;  he 
tells  him  to  press  close  against  the  wall  and  slip  past;  my 
howdah  shoots  under  a  balcony,  but  I  bend  profoundly  and 
escape  it.  We  press  through,  one  after  another,  and  the 
fat  gentleman  in  the  green  silk  gets  awfully  squeezed. 
Now  we  devote  our  attention  to  prying  into  the  second 
stories  of  the  bouses,  but  the  windows  arc  all  latticed,  and 
there  are  sparkles  through  the  lattices,  which  we  take  to 
be  the  flash  of  eyes. 

re  is  the  gate  where  the  heads  of  malefactors  are 
'  says  one  of  my  companions,  and  T  look  up  with 
a  shuddering  expectancy,  thinking  to  nee  a  bloody  head  xpiked 
over  tbe  arch.  But  there  is  none  at  present,  and  we  pass 
n  to  tbe   place  of  elocution — a  muddy  bank  overhanging 


a  sewer,  filled  with  the  drainage  of  the  city, 
heads  of  the  condemned  are  struck  off,  after  the  death- 
warrant  has  been  thrice  made  out  and  signed  Ly  the  king. 
This  is  a  custom  peculiar  to  Oude,  and  wisely  adopted  to 
prevent  the  ruler  from  shedding  blood  without  due  reflection. 
The  first  and  second  orders  which  the  executioner  receives 
are  disregarded,  and  the  culprit  is  not  slain  until  the  com- 
mand is  repeated  for  the  third  time. 

We  return  through  the  Choke,  the  main  street  of  the  old 
city,  after  having  penetrated  for  (wo  miles  into  its  depths. 
There  is  a  crush  of  elephants,  but  the  street  has  a  tolerable 
breadth,  and  no  accidents  happen.  We  arc  on  a  level  with 
the  Becond-story  balconies,  which  are  now  teuanted  (a3  those 
in  the  Chandney  Choke  of  Delhi)  by  the  women  of  scarlet, 
arrayed  in  their  flaunting  finery.  We  see  now  and  then  an 
individual  of  another  class,  which  I  should  name  if  I  dared — 
but  there  are  some  aspects  of  human  nature,  which,  from  a 
regard  for  the  character  of  the  race,  arc  tacitly  kept  secret.  But 
*ee  !  we  have  again  emerged  into  the  broad  street  and  begin  to 
descend  the  slope  towards  the  river.  The  sun  is  setting,  and 
the  noises  of  the  great  city  arc  subdued  for  the  moment.  The 
deep-green  gardens  lie  in  shadow,  but  all  around  us,  far  and 
near,  the  gilded  domes  are  biasing  in  the  yellow  glow.  The 
scene  is  lovely  as  the  outer  court  of  Paradise,  yet  what  decep- 
tion, what  crime,  what  unutterable  moral  degradation  fester 
beneath  its  surface ! 
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I  left  Luckuow  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
In  the  garree  for  Cawnpore.  I  was  unable  to  sleep,  from 
toothache,  and  was  lying  with  shut  eyes,  bnginj  for  the 
dawn,  when  there  was  a  jar  that  gave  me  a  violent  thump  on 
the  head,  and  one  side  of  the  garree  was  heaved  into  the  air, 
but  after  a  pause  righted  itself.  The  horse  started  off  at  full 
speed,  dragging  the  wreck  after  him,  bnt  was  soon  stopped, 
and  I  jumped  out,  to  find  the  spring  broken,  and  the  hind 
wheels  so  much  injured  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
vehicle  in  the  road.  The  driver  had  no  doubt  fallen  asleep, 
and  the  horse,  going  at  his  usual  rapid  rate,  had  hurled  the 
garree  against  a  tree.  Leaving  the  groom  to  take  charge  of 
the  remains,  tbe  driver  took  the  mail-bag  on  his  head,  my  car- 
pet-bag in  his  hand,  and  led  the  horse  toward  Cawnpore.     I 
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followed  him,  and  we  trudged  silently  forwards  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  we  reached  the  Ganges,  at  daybreak.  It  wai 
lucky  that  the  aecident  happened  so  near  the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  name  afternoon  I  left  Cawnpore  for  Allahabad,  in  a 
girrec,  as  usual.  Still  the  same  interminable  plains,  though 
the  landscape  became  richer  as  I  proceeded  southward,  except 
when  the  road  approached  the  Ganges,  where  there  are  fre- 
quent belts  of  sandy  soil,  worn  into  deep  gullies  by  the  rain. 
The  fields  of  barley  were  in  full  head,  tlic  mustard  in  blossom, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  mango-trce  were  beginning  to  open. 
The  afternoon  was  warm  and  the  road  very  dusty.  I  passed 
the  town  of  Futtehpore  at  dusk,  but  experienced  an  hour's 
delay  during  the  night,  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
until  I  found  the  nest  morning  that  the  driver  had  taken  two 
natives  on  the  roof  of  the  garree,  as  passengers  to  Allahabad. 
They  were  pilgrims  to  the  Festival,  and  were  thus  depriving 
themselves  of  the  greatest  merit  of  the  pilgrimage,  wUioh 
consists  in  making  the  journey  on  foot.  There  is  now  quite 
a  sharp  discussion  going  on  among  the  learned  pundits,  as  to 
whether  the  mwit  of  a  religious  pilgrimage  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  railroads.  That  railroads  will  be  built 
in  i  In"'  course  of  time,  is  certain ;  that  thousands  of  pilgrims 
will  then  make  use  of  them,  is  equally  certain ;  a  prospect 
which  fills  the  old  and  orthodox  Brahmins  with  great  alarm. 

I  passed  a  dreary  night,  martyred  by  the  toothache. 
When  the  sun  rose  I  saw  the  Gauges  in  the  distance,  and  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  betokened  my  approach  to 
Allahabad.  The  plain  was  covered  with  a  deluge  of  the  richest 
grain,  fast  shooting  into  head,  and  dotted  with  magnificent 
groves  of  neera  and  mango  trees.      The  road  was  thronged 
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with  pilgrims,  returning  from  the  Festival,  and  the  most  of 
them,  women  as  well  as  men,  carried  large  earthen  jars  of 
Ganges  water  suspended  to  the  ends  of  a  pole  which  rested  on 
their  shoulders.  In  spite  of  the  toils  of  the  journey  and  the 
privations  they  must  bare  undergone,  they  all  had  a  com- 
posed, contented  look,  as  if  the  great  object  of  their  lives  bad 
bofes  at'oimplMie'I. 

In  two  hours  I  reached  the  Allahabad  Cantonments,  but 
failing  to  find  the  residence  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  the  American 
Mission,  I  directed  the  driver  to  take  me  to  the  hotel.  On 
the  way  we  passed  through  the  native  town,  which  abounds  in 
temples  and  shrines.  Flags  were  flying  in  all  directions, 
drums  beating,  and  several  processions  could  be  discovered 
marching  over  the  broad  plain  which  intervenes  between  the 
town  and  the  fort.  The  day  was  gloriously  clear  and  balmy, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  superb  ncem  and  tamarind  trees  that 
shade  the  streets,  sparkled  in  the  light.  I  remembered  the 
story  of  the  Mohammedan  Conquerors,  who  were  so  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
mild  and  peaceable  demeanor  of  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  up 
the  place  without  striking  a  blow,  that  they  named  it  Allaha- 
bad— the  City  of  God.  Its  original  name  was  Priag,  a  Hin- 
doo word  signifying  "  the  Junction,"  on  account  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

The  first  face  I  saw  at  the  hotel  was  that  of  a  fellow- 
traveller  across  the  Desert,  whom  I  had  last  seen  at  Suez. 
He  had  just  come  up  from  Calcutta,  on  hia  way  to  Lahore. 
I  saw  but  little  of  him,  as  Mr.  Owen  insisted  on  my  taking  a 
room  at  his  house,  where  I  was  again  on  American  soil,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.     I  have  rarely  passed  a  day  more  agree- 


0***,  «#d  Mr.  Wmm,  >4  Ajrra,  i 


ripe  ■ 


Mr  Owwt  had  mi  appointment  to  pfeaeli  to  the  Datives  i* 
ti>»  arWfi'ruu,  ami  I  awmpftnird  bim  to  tbe  scene  of  the 
kfHrli  M  tl>"  bank*  tt  the  ftuigir*.     Tbe  climax  of  the  oc- 

iHMloti  «•*  |i**l,  and  llif  (frcnt,  body  of  the  pilgrim*  bad  de- 
Nfttd  Fur  (ln-ir  limm-*,  lint   iWe  were   -nil  several  thousands 

i' nd    id    thi   l'iwu.      On  the  plain,  near  the 

Bttfl       I I   I"1   '■•i>pii[ town,  consisting  of  streets  of 

l.niillin,  kept  1  > v  1 1"1  native  meridian  (h,  who  took  care  of  their 
l"iii|"ir»l  mul  "|.lritiinl  TTlHaal  at  the  dame  time,  with  a  dcx- 
l.'iily    wliii'li    wiinlil    have   dune   credit   to  a   Yankee.      Upon 

in hi-'   wliii'h  1 1 ail  been  erected  to  restrain  the  water 

m<   IktGWfM   •liirinu   inuiiiliilionn,   I   again   beheld   the   Holy 

II "'I   i''  ■iiM'ly  ami  donolnte  Hlores.     It  was.  indeed  a 

nM|icct — a  turbid  flood  in  the  midst,  and  a  hot, 

1 i I'  wbite  niiihI   nn  I'illirr  side.      The  bank  of  tbe 

■  >■■ ■  A*  i-iiil  where  we  Mood  to  its  junction  with  the 

Jumna  I  iataWtt  aw  nearly  Imlf  n  mile — was  covered  with 
■Itritioa,  l\*u\  and  the  teuls  of  the  fakcers,  which  consisted 
m.i.'U  of  a  MttM  cloth  thruwu  over  a  piece  of  bamboo. 
Thir»  wpr*  kundroda  of  no-called  holy  men,  naked  except  *  sua- 
at«  .ini.m  raa\  and  with  their  bodies  covered  with  aahea  or  * 
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yellow  powder,  which  gave  them  an  appearance  truly  hideous. 
Their  hair  was  long  and  matted,  and  there  was  a  wild  gleam 
i  their  eves  which  satisfied  me  that  their  fanatical  character 
s  not  assumed.  Many  of  them  mere  young  men,  with  keen, 
spirited  faces,  but  the  same  token  of  incipient  monomania  ia 

r  eyes.  Some  few  were  seated  on  the  grouud,  or  in  the 
shade  of  their  rude  touts,  rapt  in  holy  abstraction,  but  the 
111'int  of  them  waited  about  in  a  listless  way,  displaying  their 
•disgusting  figures  to  the  multitude. 

The  shrines,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers,  were  taw- 
dry atLiirs  of  tinsel  and  colored  paper,  with  coarse  figures  of 
Uahadco,  Ganeish,  Haimmsn  and  other  deities.  Many  were 
•domed  with  flowers,  aod  had  been  recently  refreshed  with  the 
water  of  the  Ganges.  I  was  struck  with  the  figure  of  an  old 
grey-bearded  saint,  who  was  expounding  the  Vedas  to  a  Brah- 

i,  who,  seated  Bros»4egged  under  a  large  umbrella,  read  sen- 

ce  after  sentence  of  the  snered  writing.  The  old  fellow 
showed  so  much  apparent  sincerity  and  satisfaction,  and  was  BO 
fluent  in  his  explanations,  that  I  was  quite  delighted  with  him. 
Indeed,  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  levity  manifest- 
ed by  any  one  present. 

We  threaded  the  crowd  of  ghastly  Jogees,  Gosains  and 
other  ashy  fakeers,  to  the  Place  of  Hair-Cutting — an  enclosed 
soot,  containing  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground.      Here  the 

Is  and  beards  of  the  pilgrims  are  shorn,  a  million  of  years  in 
Paradise  being  given  by  the  gods  for  every  hair  so  offered  up. 
The  grouud  whbiu  the  enclosure  was  carpeted  with  hair,  and 
I  am  told  that  on  great  occasions  it  is  literally  knee-deep. 
There  were  only  two  persons  undergoing  the  operation,  and  as 
I  wished  to  inspect  it  more  closely,  I  entered  the  enclosure. 
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When  tie  repugnance  which  the  Hindoos  have  toward  destroy- 
ing animal  life  is  understood,  tho  reader  will  comprehend  t 
I  did  not  venture  among  so  much  hair  without  some  hesitation. 
A  fellow  with  a  head  of  thick  black  locks  and  a  bushy  beard 
had  just  seated  himself  on  the  earth.  We  asked  him  wlio  be 
was  and  whence  be  came.  He  was  a  Brahmin  from  Futtebpore, 
who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Hnrdwar,  where  he  ] 
filled  a  vessel  with  Ganges  water,  which  he  was  now  taking  to 
pour  upon  the  shrine  of  Byznath,  beyond  Benares.  In  reward 
for  this  a  Brahmin  who  was  standing  near  assured  us  that  he 
would  be  born  a  Brahmin  the  next  time  that  bis  soul  visited 
the  earth.  The  barber  took  hold  of  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  which  he  spared,  and  rapidly  peeled  off  flake  after  flake  of 
the  bushy  locks.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  man's  head  and 
faee  were  smooth  as  an  infant's,  and  he  was  booked  for  fifty 
thousand  million  years  in  Paradise.  But  the  change  thereby 
wrought  upon  his  cnnntcnaucc  was  most  remarkable.  Instead 
of  being  a  bold,  dasliinir.  liiind.-iome  ti-llow,  as  he  at  first  ap- 
peared, his  physiognomy  was  mean,  spiritless,  and  calculated 
to  inspire  distrust.  I  should  not  want  better  evidence  that 
Nature  gave  men  beards  to  be  worn,  and  not  to  be  shaven. 

As  soon  as  the  shearing  was  finished,  three  Brahmins  who 
had  been  hovering  around  carried  the  subject  off  to  be  fleeced. 
They  were  sharp  fellows,  those  Brahmins,  and  I  warrant  they 
bled  him  to  the  last  pin*.  The  Brahmins  of  Allahabad  are 
to  bo  surpassed  for  their  dexterity  in  obtaining  perquisites. 
They  have  apportioned  India  into  districts,  and  adjoining  the 
Place  of  Hair  they  have  their  Pinca  of  Flags,  where  there 
are  upwards  of  two  hundred  flags  streaming  from  high  poles. 
Tho  devices  on  those  flags  repregent  the  different  district* 
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The  pilgrim  seeks  the  flag  of  his  district,  and  there  he  finds 
the  Brahmin  licensed  to  take  charge  of  him.  There  is  no  fiied 
fee,  but  every  man  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of  his  purse.  One 
of  the  Rajahs  of  Oude,  who  had  been  shorn  a  short  time  pre- 
▼ions  to  my  arrival,  gavo  the  fraternity  sis  elephants  and  the 
freight  of  a  fat  infant  son  in  Cashmere  shawls  and  silver. 

Id  justice,  to  the  Brahmin  caste,  I  should  remark  that 
those  who  serve  as  priests  in  the  temples  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  secular  Brahmins,  many  of  whom  are  fine 
scholars,  and  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  men.  But  the 
priesthood  is  perhaps  more  corrupt  than  any  similar  class 
in  the  world.  They  do  not  even  make  a  pretence  of  hon- 
esty. An  acquaintance  of  mine  bargained  with  some  Alla- 
habad Brahmins  to  supply  him  with  grass  for  thatching  his 
house.  They  showed  him  a  satisfactory  sample,  and  he  agreed 
to  pay  them  a  certain  price.     But  when  the  grass  came  it  was 

worse  than  the  sample,  and  he  refused  to  pay  thorn  full 
price.  The  matter  was  referred  for  arbitration  to  three  other 
Brahmins,  who  decided  in  the  gentleman's  favor.  But  the  con- 
tractors declared  they  would  have  the  full  price.  "  Why  do  you 
not  bring  me  good  grass,  then?"  said  the  gentleman.  "Because 
we  have  it  not,"  they  answered.  "  Why  then  did  yon  send 
me  such  a  sample  ?  "  "  To  make  you  contract  with  us,"  was 
the  cool  reply.  "  Yon  may  take  the  quarrel  into  Court,  for  I 
shall  not  pay  you,"  declared  the  gentleman.  "We  shall  not 
go  to  Court,  for  we  shall  certainly  lose  the  cause,"  said  they; 

we  will  have  the  money.''  Thereupon  they  went  to  tho 
carpenter  who  was  building  the  house,  and  who  was  a  Hindoo, 
related  the  case,  and  called  upon  him  to  make  up  the  full  sum. 
The  astonished  victim  declared  that  it  was  no  affair  of  his.    "  No 
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matter,"  said  they,  "  if  yon  don't  pay  it,  one  of  ns  will  commit 
suicide,  and  his  blood  will  be  upou  your  head" — this  being  tbe 
most  terrible  threat  which  can  be  used  against  a  Hindoo. 
Tbe  carpenter  still  held  nut,  but  when  the  oldest  of  the  Brah- 
mins had  decided  to  kill  lihiwdf,  and  was  uncovering  his  body 
for  the  purpose,  the  victim  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  went  off  in 
tears  to  borrow  the  money.     Truly,  this  thing  of  caste  is  the 

Passing  the  Place  of  Flags,  where  the  streamers  were  of 
all  imaginable  colors  and  devices,  wc  descended  to  the  holiest 
spot,  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  ami  Jumna.  According  to  the 
Hindoos,  three  rivers  meet  here,  the  third  being  the  Seriswat- 
tee,  which  has  its  source  in  Paradise,  and  thence  flows  subterra- 
neously  to  the  Ganges.  There  were  a  number  of  bamboo  plat- 
forms extending  like  steps  to  the  point  where  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  Ganges  touched  the  clear  blue  tide  of  the  Jumna.  [In 
this  union  of  a  clear  and  a  muddy  stream,  forming  one  great 
river,  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, and  to  the  Blue  and  White  Niles.j  Several  boats,  contain- 
ing flower-decked  shrines,  with  images  of  the  god?,  were  moored 
on  tbo  Jumna  side,  the  current  of  the  Ganges  being  exceedingly 
rapid.  The  natives  objected  to  our  getting  upon  the  platforms, 
as  they  were  kana,  or  purified,  and  our  touch  would  defile  them, 
so  we  stood  in  the  mud  for  a  short  time,  and  witnessed  the 
ceremony  of  bathing.  The  Hindoos  always  bathe  with  a  eloth 
around  the  loins,  out  of  respect  for  the  Goddess  Gangajee. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  in  the  water,  bobbing  up  and  down, 
bowing  their  heads  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  mut- 
tering invocations.  Others,  standing  upon  the  bank,  threw 
wreaths  of  yellow  flowers  upon  the  water.     On  our  return  to 
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the  encampment  of  the  fakeers,  wo  visited  a  pit-shrine  of  Ha- 
miman,  the  monkey  god,  who  helped  Kama  in  his  conquest  of 
Ceylon.  He  lies  on  his  back  in  a.  deep  hole,  and  is  a  hideous 
monster,  about  twelve  i'eet  long,  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
stone.  Several  natives  were  prostrating  themselves  in  the  dust, 
uound  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

Mr.  Owen  preached  for  half  an  hoar  in  the  mission  tent 
among  the  fakeera.  A  number  of  natives  flocked  around,  list- 
ening attentively,  and  made  no  disturbance,  though  two  or  three 
of  them  were  Jogees  of  the  most  fanatical  kind.  They  were 
apparently  interested,  but  not  touched.  Indeed,  bo  deeply  root- 
ed are  these  people  in  their  superstitions,  that  to  awake  a  true 
devotional  feeling  among  them  must  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. In  the  evening  I  attended  Divine  service  in  tbeMission 
Church,  and  was  much  pleased  witb  the  earnest  and  serious  air 
of  the  native  converts.  They  were  all  neatly  dressed  and  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  propriety.  The  Missionaries  have  in- 
structed four  natives,  who  were  ordained  as  ministers,  under 
the  names  of  Paul,  Thomas,  George  and  Jonas.  The  mission 
school  was  attended  by  three  hundred  pupils,  the  most  of  whom 
were  natlveB,  and  all  received  religions  instruction.  There  is 
also  a  printing  office  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay,  ia 
which,  daring  the  previous  year,  sis  millions  of  pages,  in  the 
Hindoo,  Urdoo,  and  Persian  languages  had  been  printed. 
The  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  Northwest,  during  his  visit  to 
Allahabad,  spoke  in  public  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  labors 
of  the  American  Missionaries. 

On  my  way  to  the  fort  the  next  morning,  with  Mr.  Owen, 
we  met  one  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  who  was  a  prisoner  at 
large  in  Hindostan.     In  the  fort  three  princes  of  Nepaul  were 
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kept  in  very  strict  confinement,  on  account  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  fort 
Ib  a  subterranean  temple,  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  It 
constats  of  a  single  low  ball,  supported  by  square  pillars,  and 
contains  many  figures  of  Mahadeo  in  niches  around  the  wall*, 
and  a  quantity  of  lingams  scattered  over  the  floor.  There  is  a 
narrow  passage  issuing  from  it  which  has  not  been  explored. 
Some  of  the  Brahmins  say  it  leads  to  Benares,  and  others  to 
Hell.  In  the  centre  of  the  fort  stands  a  column  of  red  sand- 
stone, resembling  the  iron  pillar  at  Delhi,  and  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Pali  character.  The  arsenal,  which  oocupies  part 
of  the  zenana  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  is  the  largest  in  India. 
Iu  other  respects  the  fort  is  not  remarkable,  though,  having 
been  repaired  by  the  English,  it  is  in  better  condition  to  stand 
an  attack  than  the  immense  shells  which  tower  over  Agra  and 
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lie  Gauges— Pilgrims  Returning  lluine— Vtirarlw  of  llio  Horui 
Prof.  Ball — Tbe  Uolf  City— In  Soncttlv— The  Sanscrit  College— Novel  Plan  of 
Education— Village  of  Native  Christians— The  Street*  of  Benarea— Sacred  Bulls— 
Their  Seeadtj  ami  Cunning— The  Golden  Pagoda—  Hindoo  Architecture—  Wortllp 
Of  Hie  Lingua— Temple  of  the  Indian  Cere*— Tbe  Ban  lie  of  the  Bang**— Bathing 
Devotee*—  Preparations  for  Departure. 

At  noon,  on  Monday,  tbe  llth,  I  left  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Mr.  Owen,  at  Allahabad.  On  reaching  the  Ganges,  I  found  the 
drawbridge  open,  and  a  String  of  upward  bound  vessels  passing 
through.  There  were  thirty-nine  in  all,  and  so  slowly  were  they 
towed  against  the  stream,  that  full  two  hours  elapsed,  and  I 
still  sat  there  in  the  heat,  contemplating  the  white  and  glaring 
sand-flats  of  the  opposite  shore.  There  was  an  end  of  it  at 
last;  my  game  was  pushed  across,  and  over  the  Bands,  by  a 
crowd  of  eager  coolies,  and  having  attained  the  hard,  mac- 
adamized road,  shaded  by  umbrageous  peepul  and  neem  trees, 
I  whirled  away  rapidly  toward  Benares.  My  road  lay  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  through  a  very  rich  and 
beautiful  country.  The  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  just 
coming  into  head,  were  picturesquely  broken  by  "  topes  "  of 
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the  dark  mango  or  the  feathery  tamarind,  and  groves  of  the 
brab  palm.  It  was  a,  land  of  harvest  culture,  with  all  the 
grace  of  sylvan  adornment  which  distinguishes  a  park  of  pie*- 


The  road  was  thronged  with  pilgrims  returning  from  the 
great  mclti.  or  fair,  of  Allahabad.  During  the  afternoon  I 
passed  many  thousands,  who  appeared  to  be  of  the  lowest  and 
poorest  castes  of  the  Ilindoos.  They  all  earned  earthen  jars, 
filled  with  the  sacred  water  of  the  Junction  (of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna),  which  they  were  taking  to  pour  upon  the  shrines 
of  Benares  or  Byzna1.li.  At  the  stations  where  I  changed 
horses,  they  crowded  around  the  garree,  begging  vociferously: 
"  0  great  Being,  an  alms  for  Shiva's  sake  !  "  One  half-naked, 
dark-eyed  boy  of  ten  years,  accosted  me  in  fluent  Arabic,  ex- 
claiming :  "  0  great  lord,  may  Peace  repose  upon  your  turban  1 " 
with  such  a  graceful  and  persuasive  air  that  he  did  not  need  to 
ask  twice.  But  for  the  others,  it  was  necessary  to  be  both  blind 
d  deaf,  for  there  was  no  charm  in  the  serpent-armed  Destroyer 
to  extort  what  bad  been  given  in  the  sacred  name  of  Peace. 
As  night  approached,  the  crowds  thickened,  and  the  yells  of 
my  driver  opened  a  way  through  their  midst  for  the  rapid 
garree.  They  moved  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  of  their  own  raising, 
and  I  had  no  comfort  until  the  darkness  obliged  them  to  bait 
by  tho  roadside  and  around  the  villages,  after  which  the  atmos- 
phere became  clearer,  and  the  road  was  tolerably  free  from 
obstruction. 

The  horses,  however,  gave  me  no  peace,  and  every  change, 
at  the  relay  stations,  seemed  to  be  for  tho  worse.  After  balk- 
ing at  the  start,  they  would  dash  off  in  fury,  making  the  body 
of  the  garree  swing  from  side  to  side  at  every  bound,  till  a  crash 
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of  some  kind  appeared  inevitable.  One  of  these  careers  was 
through  a  long  and  crowded  Tillage,  in  which  a  market  was  be- 
I  did  not  count  bow  many  times  my  flying  wheels 
grazed  the  piles  of  earthenware,  aud  the  heaps  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  but  I  know  that  there  wero  screams  of  alarm,  ges- 
ticulations, fright  and  confusion,  from  one  end  of  the  village  to 
the  other,  and  how  we  ran  the  gauntlet  without  leaving  a  wake 
of  ruin  behind  us,  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  explain.  I 
gradually  became  too  weary  to  notice  these  aberrations  of  the 
propelling  force,  and  slaking  down  into  t lie  bottom  of  the  gar- 
ree,  fell  into  a  sleep  from  which  I  was  awakened  at  midnight 
by  i}r:  driver's  voice.  Hooked  out,  saw  a  large  Gothic  church 
bcl'iin:  me,  in  the  moonlight,  and  knew  by  that  token  that  the 
goal  was  reached. 

The  next  morning  I  called  upon  my  countryman,  Mr.  Fiti- 
Edwurd  Hal!,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  and,  according  to  Indian 
custom,  immediately  received  the  freedom  of  Lis  bungalow. 
Mr.  Hall,  who  is  a  native  of  Troy,  New  York,  is  Professor  of 
Sanscrit  iu  the  Sanscrit  College  at,  Benares,  and  enjoys  a  high, 
and  deserved  reputation  throughout  India  for  bis  attainments, 
not  only  in  the  classic  language  of  the  Brahmins*,  but  also  in 
the  Hindoo  and  Urdee  tongues.  With  his  assistance  I  was 
enabled  to  take  a  hasty  but  very  interesting  survey  of  Be- 
nares, within  the  two  days  to  which  my  stay  was  limited. 

Benares,  the  Holy  City  of  the  Hindoos,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  India,  lies  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  two  small  trib- 
utaries, the  Burna  and  Ar$ee,  from  whose  united  names  is  de- 
rived that  of  the  town.  All  junctions  of  other  rivers  with 
the  Ganges  are  sacred,  but  that  of  the  Jumna  and  the  invisible 
11 
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tferiswattee  at  Allahabad,  surpasses  all  others  in  holine* 
Nevertheless,  Benares,  from  having  been  the  spot  where  Mat 
deo  (if  I  am  not  mistaken),  made  his  lust  avatar,  or  incarnate 
appearance  on  the  earth,  is  bo  peculiarly  sanctified  tliat  all  p 
sons  who  live  within  a  circuit  of  five  milea — even  the  abhorre 
Mussulman  and  the  beef-eating  English — go  to  Paradise, 
whether  they  wish  it  or  no.  According  to  the  gospel  of  t 
Brahmins,  the  city  and  that  portion  of  territory  included  with- 
in the  aforesaid  radius  of  five  miles,  is  not,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
earth's  bulk,  balanced  upon  the  back  of  the  great  Tortoise,  but  up 
hold  upon  the  points  of  iShiva'a  trident.  In  this  belief  they  boldly 
affirmed  that  though  all  other  parts  of  the  world  might  be 
shaken  to  pieces,  no  eai'iliipiake  could  affect  the  stability  of 
Benares — until  1828,  when  without  the  least  warning  tower* 
aud  temples  were  thrown  down,  hundreds  of  persons  buried  in  the 
wreck,  and  half  built  quays  and  palaces  so  split  and  sunken, 
that  the  boastful  builders  left  off  their  work,  which  stands  I 
this  day  in  the  same  hideous  state  of  ruin.  This  mundane 
city,  however  (they  say),  is  hut  a  faint  shadow,  a  dim  reflection 
of  the  real  Benares',  which  is  built  upon  a  plain  half-way  be- 
tween Earth  and  Heaven. 

The  English  cantonments  encircle  the  old  Hindoo  city. 
Owing  to  the  deep,  dry  beds  of  the  small  rivers,  scarring  the 
rather  arid  level  which  it  covers,  the  settlement  has  not  the 
home-like,  pleasing  features  of  others  in  Hindostan.  There  are 
a  few  handsome  private  mansions, 
new  Sanscrit  College,  which  is  co 
edifice  in  India.  To  those  who  ar 
d!a  Company's  efforts  in   this  lin 


a  spacious  church,  and  the 
sidcred  the  finest  modern 
familiar  with  the  East  In- 
i  such  an  opinion  will  not 


raise  very  high  expectations.     The  College  is  o  Gothic 
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a  reminiscence  of  Oxford,  and  beautiful  as  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects, we  should  prefer  something  else,  to  project  against  a 
background  of  palms  and  tamarinds.  It  is  built  of  the  soft  rose- 
colored  sandstone  of  Chenar,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles,  wrought  in  this  material,  make  us  regret 
that  the  architect  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  rich  stores  of 
Saracenic  art,  which  the  mosques  and  tombs  of  the  Mogul  Era- 
pororsafford  him.  Gotbio  architecture  does  not,  and  never  can 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  forms  of  a  tropical  landscape. 

The  plan  of  this  College  is  unique  and  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  ranch  criticism.  It  was  established  by  the  East  India 
Company  siity-thrce  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
children  of  Brahmins  in  the  Sanscrit  Philosophy  and  Litera- 
ture, and  since  the  construction  of  the  new  building,  the  Eng- 
lish College  has  been  incorporated  with  it.  The  Principal, 
Dr.  Ballantyae,  who  is  probably  the  profoundest  Sanscrit 
scholar  living,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  junction  to  set  on 
foot  an  experiment,  which,  if  successful,  will  produce  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  philosophy  nf  the  Brahmins.  The  native  scholars 
in  the  English  College  are  made  acquainted  with  the  inductive 
philosophy  of  Bacon,  while  the  students  of  Sanscrit  take  as  a 
test-book  the  Nyaya  system,  as  it  is  called,  of  Guatama,  the 
celebrated  Hindoo  philosopher.  There  are  many  points  of  ap- 
proach in  these  two  systems,  and  Dr.  liallautyuo  has  been  led 
to  combine  them  in  such  a  way  as  finally  to  place  the  student, 
who  commences  with  the  refined  speculations  of  Guatama,  up- 
on the  broad  and  firm  basis  of  the  Baconian  Bystem.  The  lat- 
ter is  thus  prepared  to  receive  the  truths  of  the  physical  soi- 
knowledge  of  which  must  gradually,  but  inevitably, 
overthrow  the  gorgeous  enormities  of  his  religious  faith. 
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After  visiting  Mr.  Keid,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District, 
Mr.  Hull  accompanied  me  to  the  Mission  establishment  of  the 
English  Church.  Here  there  is  a  small  village  of  native- 
Christians,  whom  I  could  cot  but  compassionate.  Cut  off  fur 
ever  from  intercourse  with  their  friends,  denounced  as  un- 
clean and  Mooned,  they  showed  their  isolation  by  a  quiet,  pa- 
tient demeanor,  as  if  thej  passively  sustained  their  new  faitb, 
instead  of  actively  rejoicing  in  it.  There  was,  however,  a  visi- 
ble improvement  in  their  households — greater  cleanliness  and 
order,  and  tho  faces  of  the  women,  I  could  not  but  notice, 
showed  that  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries  had  not  been 
lost  upon  them.  I  wish  I  could  have  more  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  converts;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a  material 
gain,  no  matter  how  slight,  in  becoming  Christian,  throws  a 
doubt  upon  the  verity  of  their  spiritual  regeneration.  If  lack- 
ing employment,  they  are  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it;  if 
destitute,  their  wants  are  relieved ;  and  when  gathered  into  ■ 
communities,  as  here,  they  arc  furnished  with  dwellings  rent* 
free.  While  I  cheerfully  testify  to  the  zeal  and  faithfulness 
of  those  who  labor  in  the  cause,  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
not  yet  witnessed  any  results  which  satisfy  me  that  tho  vast 
expenditure  of  money,  talent  and  life  in  missionary  enterpri- 
ses, has  been  adequately  repaid. 

I  spent  a  day  in  the  streets  and  temples  of  Benares.  As  a 
city  it  presents  a  more  picturesque  and  impressive  whole  than 
either  Delhi  or  Lucknow,  though  it  has  no  such  traces  of  ar- 
chitectural splendor  as  those  cities.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  paved  with  large  slabs  of  sandstone ;  the  houses 
are  lofty,  substantial  structures  of  wood,  with  projecting  sto- 
ries, and  at  every  turn  the  eye  rests  upon  the  gilded  conical 
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domes  of  a  Hindoo  temple  or  the  tall  minaret  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan BKMqne.  It  is  a  wilderness  of  fantastic  buildings,  in  which 
you  are  constantly  surprised  by  new  anil  striking  combinations 
and  picturesque  effects  of  light  and  shade.  I  should  have  heen 
content  to  wauder  about  at  random  in  the  labyrinth,  but  my 
MStptniM  ItmSted  in  going  at  once  to  the  Golden  Pagoda,  or 
great  temple  of  Mahadco,  and  thither  we  accordingly  went. 

The  narrow  streets  mere  obstructed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple,  with  numbers  of  the  sacred  bulls.  Benares  swarms 
with  these  animals,  which  are  as  great  a  nuisance  to  the  place 
as  the  mendicant  friars  are  to  Rome.  They  are  knowing  bulls, 
perfectly  conscious  of  their  sacred  character,  and  presume  up- 
a  It  to  enmmit  all  sorts  of  depredations.  They  are  the  terror 
if  the  dealers  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  for,  although  not  al- 
ways exempted  from  blows,  no  one  can  stand  before  their  horns 
— find  these  they  do  not  scruple  to  use,  if  necessary  to  secure 
their  ends.  Sometimes,  on  their  foraging  expeditions,  they 
boldly  enter  the  houses,  march  up  stairs  and  take  a  stroll  on 
the  flat  roofs,  where  they  may  bo  seen,  looking  down  with  a 
quiet  interest  on  the  passing  crowds  below.  From  those  emi- 
nences they  take  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  country,  calcu- 
late its  resources,  and  having  selected  one  of  the  richest  spots 
within  their  circles  of  vision,  descend  straightway,  and  set  off 
on  a  bee-line  for  the  place,  which  they  never  fail  to  find. 
?n  the  fields  look  promising  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges, they  march  down  to  the  river  banks,  and  prevent  any 
passenger  from  going  on  board  the  ferry-boats  until  they  are 
permitted  to  enter.  They  cross  and  remain  there  until  the 
supplies  are  exhausted,  when  they  force  a  passage  back  in  the 
same  manner.    The  gardens  of  the  English  residents  frequently 
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Buffer  from  their  depredations,  and  the  only  effectual  way  of 
guarding  against  tliem  is  to  yoke  thorn  at  once,  and  to  keen 
tbero  at  hard  labor  for  a  day  or  two,  which  so  utterly  disgusts 
them  will)  the  place  that  they  never  return  to  it.  Ii  is  (tan 
affirmed  tint  they  carefully  avoid  the  neighborhood  of  those 
butchers  who  supply  the  tables  of  tbe  English,  having  observed 
that  some  of  their  brethren  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, after  frequenting  such  localities. 

We  were  fortunate  in  our  visit  to  the  Golden  Pagoda,  for 
it  was  one  of  the  god's  festival  days,  and  the  court  and  shrines 
of  the  temple  were  thronged  with  crowds  of  worshippers.  The 
most  of  tbem  brought  wreaths  of  flowers  and  braes  vessels  of 
Ganges  water,  to  pour  upon  the  symbols  of  tbe  divinity.  Tbo 
Pngoda  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  which  seems  to  have  grown 
darker  and  richer  by  age,  and  by  contrast  with  the  blading 
gold  of  its  elaborate  spires,  has  a  wonderfully  gorgeous  appear- 
ance. The  stylo  of  architecture  is  essentially  the  same  in  all 
Hindoo  temples.  The  body  of  the  structure  is  sijuare  and 
massive,  enclosing  tho  shrine  of  the  god.  From  a  cornice  of 
great  breadth,  and  often  covered  with  sculptured  ornaments, 
rises  a  tall  spire,  of  parabolic  outlines,  which  has  the  look  of 
being  formed  by  an  accrctiou  of  smaller  spires  of  similar  form. 
It  lias  a  general  resemblance  to  a  pine-apple  or  rugged  pine- 
cone.  Where  the  temple  is  enclosed  within  a  court,  as  in  this 
instance,  there  are  usually  a  number  of  separate  shrines,  and 
the  clusters  of  spires  and  small  ornamental  pinnacles,  entirely 
covered  with  gilding,  form  a  picture  of  barbaric  pomp  not  un- 
worthy tho  reputed  wealth  "  of  Orujuz  or  of  Ind."  Tho 
shrines  stood  within  dusky  recesses  or  sanctuaries,  lighted  by 
lamps  filled    with    cocoa-nut  oil.     They  were   in   charge   of 
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priests  or  neophytes,  who  offered  us  wreaths  of  jasmine-blossoms, 
fragrant,  and  moist  with  Ganges  water.  I  was  about  to  ac- 
cept some  of  them,  but  Mr.  Hall  requested  me  not  to  do  so,  as 
the  act  was  one  of  worship,  and  would  be  looked  upon  as 
showing  respect  to  Mahadco. 

The  body  of  the  temple  abounded  with  stone  images  of  the 
lingam,  on  all  of  which  lay  wreaths  of  flowers,  while  the  wor- 
shippers, male  and  female,  poured  over  them  the  water  of  the 
sacred  river.  The  worship  was  performed  quietly  and  decently, 
with  every  outward  appearance  of  respect,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  symbols  themselves,  or  the  ceremonies,  to  give 
foundation  to  the  charges  which  have  been  made,  of  the  ob- 
scenity or  immorality  of  this  feature  of  the  Hindoo  faith. 
The  lingam  is  typical  of  the  creative  principle,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  the  Priapus  of  the  Greeks ;  it 
rather  points  to  the  earlier  phallic  worship  of  the  Egyptians, 
with  which  it  was  no  doubt  coeval.  There  is  a  profound  philo- 
sophical truth  hidden  under  the  singular  forms  of  this  worship, 
if  men  would  divest  themselves  for  a  moment  of  a  prudery  with 
regard  to  such  subjects,  which  seems  to  be  the  affectation  of  the 
present  age.  So  far  from  the  Hindoos  being  a  licentious  peo- 
ple, they  are  far  less  so  than  the  Chinese  on  one  hand  or  the 
Mussulmen  on  the  other,  and  from  what  I  can  learn,  they  are 
quite  as  moral  as  any  race  to  which  the  tropical  sun  has  given 
an  ardent  temperament  and  a  brilliant  vitality  of  physical  life. 

I  also  visited  the  temple  of  Unna-Purna — one  of  the 
names  of  the  Goddess  Bhavaui,  the  Indian  Ceres.  It  stands 
on  a  platform  of  masonry,  surrounded  by  a  range  of  smaller 
shrines.  Hundreds  of  worshippers — mostly  peasants  from  the 
surrounding  country,  were  marching  with  a  quick  step  around 
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ullv  in  ob- 


the  temple,  with  their  offerings  in  their  hands, 
the  Goddess  was  so  crowded  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  vi'-w  of  her  dusky  figure.  The  gay,  cheerful  aspect  of 
the  votaries,  with  their  garlands  of  (lowers  and  brazen  urns 
of  water,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  Eleusinian  Festivals  of 
Greece,  and  the  words  of  Schiller's  Hymn  flashed  into  my 

"  WinJet  zum  Kriiiini  die  guIJuiien  iEhroul" 

Wo  afterwards  went  down  to  the  Ganges,  and  wandered 
along,  past  shattered  palaces,  Kunken  quays,  temples  thrown 
prostrate,  or  leaning  more  threateningly  than  the  belfry  of  Pisn. 
through  a  wilderness  of  fantastic  and  magnificent  forms 
watching  the  crowds  bathing  in  the  reeking  tanks,  or  the  open 
waters  of  the  river.  Broad  stone  ghauts  (flights  of  steps) 
covered  the  bank,  rising  from  the  river  to  the  bases  of  stately 
buildings,  fifty  or  sisty  feet  ahnve.  The  Ganges  hero  makes 
broad  bend  to  the  northward,  and  from  these  ghauts,  near  t 
centre,  we  taw  on  either  hand  the  bonis  of  the  ores  cent  shaped 
city,  with  their  sweeps  of  temples,  towers  and  minarets  flit- 
tering in  the  sun.  A  crowd  of  Inidtjerows,  or  river  limit-, 
were  moored  all  along  the  bank,  or  slowly  moved,  with  whitu 
sails  spread,  against  the  current.  The  bathers  observed  the 
same  ceremonies  as  I  bad  noticed  at  Allahabad,  and  v, 
decorous  in  their  movements,  the  men  retaining  the  d/iotcc,  or 
cotton  cloth  twisted  about  the  loins.  The  Hindoos  are  great- 
ly shocked  by  the  English  soldiers,  who  go  naked  to  the  em- 
braces of  the  (foddflel  9ungp, — not  from  that  circumstance  an 
connected  with  bathing,  but  as  a  want  of  respect  to  the  holy 
itream.     I  finished  my  visit  to  the  city,  by  taking  a  boat  and 
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dowly  floating  down  the  Ganges  in  front  of  it,  until  its  con- 
fused array  of  palaces,  and  ghauts,  and  golden  spires  was  in- 
delibly dagaerrotyped  upon  my  memory. 

The  necessity  of  reaching  Calcutta  in  time  for  tho  Hong 
Kong  steamer  of  the  last  of  February,  obliged  me  to  refuse 
an  invitation  to  a  week's  tiger-hunting  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Yindhya  Hills — a  prospect  which  I  did  not  relinquish  without 
some  bitter  regrets.  I  thereupon  made  preparations  for  my 
last  "  garree-dawk  "  of  430  miles,  with  a  pleasant  prospect  of 
a  bruised  head  or  broken  bones,  for  after  so  many  narrow  es- 
capes, I  decided  that  I  either  bore  a  charmed  life,  or  my  share 
of  injury  was  near  at  hand. 


IV 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ROAD  FROM  BENARES  TO  CALCUTTA, 

Moonlight  on  the  Ganges— The  Unholy  River— Scenery  of  the  Plains— Egyptian 
Landscapes — Sasseram — Mountains  near  tne  Soane  River — View  of  the  Ford — 
Crossing— The  Second  Day's  Journey — The  II ills  of  Behar — Meeting  with  an  Ac- 
quaintance—Wild  Table-Land— Sunset— A  Coolie  Trick— The  Aborigines  of  India- 
Triumph  of  the  Red-haired  Lady — Horse  Gymnastics — The  Lady  Defeated — Mtm- 
glepore — An  Eccentric  Night-Journey— The  City  of  Burdwan— Tropical  Scenery — 
Wrecked  on  the  Road— A  Wrathful  Delay— Wrecked  again— Journey  by  Moonlight 
—Another  Wreck — An  Insane  Horse — The  lloogly  River— Yet  Another  Accident — 
A  Morning  Parade— The  End  of  "  Garree-Dawk." 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  on  the  16th  of  February,  when  I 
left  a  genial  company  of  Benares  residents,  and  started  on  my 
lonely  journey  to  Calcutta.  My  conductor  did  not  pass  through 
the  city,  but  drove  around  it  to  Raj  Ghaut,  five  miles  distant. 
The  horse  was  unharnessed,  the  carriage  dragged  down  the 
bank  by  coolies,  and  deposited  on  a  ferry-boat.  I  stretched 
myself  comfortably  on  the  mattress,  propped  against  a  carpet- 
bag, and  looked  out  on  the  beautiful  moonlit  river.  No  spice- 
lamps,  set  afloat  by  amorous  Hindoo  maidens,  starred  the  sil- 
very smoothness  of  the  tide.  Alas,  I  fear  that  the  poetry  of 
the  Indian  world  is  in  a  rapid  decline.     There  was  no  sound 
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daring  our  passage  but  the  light  dip  of  oars,  and  the  shores, 
faintly  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  moon,  were  wrapped 
in  the  hush  of  slumber.  Thus,  with  a  solemn,  scarcely  percep- 
tible motion,  I  was  ferried  across  the  sacred  river. 

A  plank  road  led  over  the  sandy  flats  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  my  horse  required  the  assistance  of  half  a  dozen  coolies, 
to  reach  the  level  of  the  cultivated  land.  We  rolled  on  at  a 
lively  pace  through  the  night,  and  the  rising  sun  found  me  at 
Durgowtee,  thirty-six  miles  from  Benares..  Here  a  handsome 
suspension  bridge  crosses  the  river  Earamnasa,  the  waters  of 
which  are  so  unholy  as  to  destroy  the  whole  merit  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Benares,  should  they  touch  the  pilgrim's  feet.  The 
bridge  was  built  by  a  late  Rajah  of  Benares,  to  prevent  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  who  pass  along  this  road,  from  forfeiting 
the  reward  of  their  devotion.  Notwithstanding  this  act  of 
pious  charity,  the  Rajah  was  so  unpopular  among  his  people, 
that  they  considered  it  very  unlucky  to  mention  his  name  be- 
fore breakfast.  The  country  was  still  a  dead  level,  and  though 
dry  at  this  season,  is  marshy  during  the  rains.  The  last  season 
had  injured  the  road  greatly,  so  that  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  but  little  of  it  was  passable.  A  rough  tempo- 
rary track  had  been  made  beside  it,  and  hundreds  of  workmen 
were  employed  in  constructing  bridges  over  the  nullas,  and  re- 
pairing the  embankments.  The  country,  at  first  almost  bare 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  but  moderate  crops,  gradually  be- 
came warmer  and  richer  in  its  aspect.  The  vegetation  increas- 
ed in  luxuriance,  and  the  profusion  of  the  brab  palm  spoke  of 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tropics.  The  villages  were  shaded 
with  huge  banyans,  peepuls  and  other  umbrageous  trees.  The 
Vindhya  Mountains  appeared  blue  and  distant  in  the  south- 


west,  and  a  nearer  range  in  front  marked  my  approach  to  ilia 
Soone  River. 

The  landscapes  reminded  me  more  of  Egypt  tlion  any  other 
part  of  India.  There  was  the  same  summer  richness  in  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  the  same  vivid  green  in  tlie  broad  fields  of 
wheat  and  barley,  then  fast  ripening,  and  the  same  luxury  of 
color  in  the  patches  of  blowsoming  puppy.  But  the  air,  instead 
of  the  crystalline  purity  of  the  Egyptian  at  in  ok  ph  ere,  was 
steeped  in  a  glowing  hlue  vapor — softened  by  a  filmy  veil  of 
languor  and  repose.  The  sun  poured  down  a  summer  glow, 
though  a  light  breeze  now  and  then  ran  over  tlie  fields,  and 
rolled  along  the  road  iti  clouds  of  whirling  dust.  Notwith- 
standing my  lazy  enjoyment  of  the  scenery,  I  found  my  appo- 
liti'  gradually  brooming  sharper,  and  was  not  sorry  to  Mali 
the  larffc  town  of  Passeram.  where  I  baited  at  the  bunpal'^w 
long  enough  to  procure  an  afternoon  breakfast.  Resuming  my 
journey,  I  reached  the  hanks  of  the  Roane  River  about  live 
o'clock.  The  mountains  on  the  left,  which  follow  its  course, 
cease  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  road,  whence  they 
have  the  appearance  of  a  long  bluff  promontory,  projecting  into 
the  sen.  In  advance  of  the  last  headland  rises  an  isolated 
peak  with  a  forked  top,  precisely  as  I  have  seen  a  craggy  i-hmd 
standing  alone,  off  the  point  of  a  cape.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Central  find  Southern  India  at  one  time  constituted 
immense  island,  separated  from  the  main  land  of  Asia  by  a 
soa  whose  retrocession  gave  to  the  light  the  great  plains 
Hindostan  and  the  Indus. 

The  Soane  is  believed  to  be  the  Erranoboas  of  the  old 
Greek  geographers,  and  at  his  junction  with  the  Ganges  they 
located  the  great  city  of  Palibothra.     lie  has  u  royal  bed 
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which  to  roll  his  waters,  which  were  then  shrunken  to  a  shal- 
low flood  by  the  dry  season.  Standing  on  the  western  bank,  the 
channel  stretched  away  before  me  to  a  breadth  of  nearly  four 
miles — a  waste  of  bare  yellow  sand,  threaded  by  the  blue  arms 
of  the  river.  Here  and  there  companies  of  men  and  oxen 
dotted  its  surface,  and  showed  the  line  of  the  ford.  The  tents 
of  those  who  were  waiting  to  cross  on  the  morrow  were 
pitched  on  the  bank,  and  the  gleam  of  fires  kindled  near  them 
shone  out  ruddily  as  the  sun  went  down.  It  was  a  grand  and 
impressive  scene,  notwithstanding  its  sombre  and  monotonous 
hues.  Such,  I  imagine,  must  be  the  fords  of  our  own  Nebras- 
ka,  during  the  season  of  emigration.  I  paid  an  official  of 
some  kind  two  rupees,  after  which  my  horse  was  unharnessed, 
and  three  yoke  of  oxeu  attached  to  the  garree.  Descending 
to  the  river  bank  a  short  distance  above,  the  garree  was  put 
upon  a  ferry-boat,  to  be  taken  across  the  deepest  part,  while 
the  bullocks  were  driven  through  to  await  us  on  the  other  side. 
The  main  stream  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  beyond  it  Ho 
alternate  beds  of  sand,  and  small,  fordable  arms  of  the  river. 
We  moved  at  a  snail's  pace,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
sand.  While  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  deepest  channels, 
the  water  reaching  to  the  body  of  the  garree,  one  of  the  oxen 
twisted  his  head  out  of  the  yoke  and  darted  off.  There  was 
great  plunging  and  splashing  on  the  part  of  the  natives  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  they  succeeded  in  recovering  him,  and  at 
length,  after  a  passage  of  more  than  two  hours,  we  attained 
firm  earth  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  spite  of  the  lovely  moonlight,  I  shut  up  the  garree,  and 
courted  slumber.  I  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and  at  daybreak 
reached  Shergotty,  one  hundred  and   thirty  miles  from  Be- 
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nares.  The  country,  for  ten  milea  after  learing  that  town, 
was  level  and  gloriously  rich.  The  wheat  and  barley  were 
Lilting  on  their  golden  harvest  hue,  and  the  plantations  of 
poppy  sparkled  iu  the  sun  like  sheets  of  fresh  ly-t'a  lieu  scow. 
The  villages  were  frequent,  thickly  settled,  and  hail  a  flourish- 
ing air.  The  road  still  swarmed  with  Hindoo  pilgrims,  re- 
turning from  Benares  and  Allahabad,  almost  every  one  carry- 
ing his  two  jnrs  of  Ganges  water.  At  the  stations  I  was  as- 
sailed by  clamorous  beggars  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  The 
troops  of  coolies  on  the  road  were  also  annoying,  by  laying 
hold  of  the  garrce  at  the  difficult  place?,  ruuuing  with  it  half 
a  mile  and  then  demanding  backshee.-li.  They  made  a  ridicu- 
lous feint  of  pushing  with  all  their  strength,  although  I  could 
see  that  there  was  not  the  least  strain  on  their  muscles,  and 
constantly  cried  out,  with  much  energy  :  "  Push  away  there — 
a  great  lord  is  inside !" 

I  was  now  in  the  hilly  province  of  Bthar,  where  the  coun- 
try becomes  more  undulating,  and  the  cultivation  more  scanty, 
A  chain  of  mountains  which  had  been  visible  for  some  time  in 
front,  began  to  enclose  me  in  their  jungly  depths.  The  road 
still  continued  good,  the  ascents  being  gradual,  and  the  uullas 
crossed  by  substantial  bridges.  The  hills  were  covered  with 
jungle  to  their  very  summits,  and  the  country  on  either  hand, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  wri3  uncultivated.  The  people  had  a 
wild,  squalid  look,  and  showed  evidence  of  different  blood  from 
the  race  of  the  plains.  I  halted  in  the  afternoon  at  the  bun- 
galow of  Dunwah  for  my  single  daily  meal,  nud  while  waiting 
for  it,  a  garrce  drawn  entirely  by  coolies  came  up  the  road 
from  the  Calcutta  aide.  The  traveller,  it  seemed,  had  inten- 
tions similar  to  mine,  for  his  coolies  brought  him  to  the  bun- 
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gmlow,  and  I  soon  heard  his  voice  in  the  next  room,  ordering 
tea  and  "moorghee  grill"  (broiled  chicken).  When  I  was 
employed  on  my  own  meal,  he  came  in  to  see  who  I  was,  and 
we  were  both  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  been  fellow-passen- 
gers on  board  the  Haddington,  and  had  parted  company  at 
Suez,  more  than  two  months  before. 

Leaving  Dunwah,  I  had  two  chokees  of  gradual  ascent, 
among  hills  covered  with  jungle,  and  then  reached,  as  I 
thought,  the  dividing  ridge,  and  anticipated  a  corresponding 
descent;  in  place  whereof,  a  level  table-land,  dotted  with  de- 
tached mountain  groups,  opened  before  me  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Though  thinly  inhabited,  the  soil  appeared  to  be 
fertile,  and  the  air  was  purer  than  on  the  plains  of  the  Ganges. 
It  was  a  wild,  romantic  region,  and  gave  me  the  idea  of  a 
country  just  beginning  to  be  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature. 
One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  hundreds  of  miles  of  such 
land,  coexistent  with  the  dense  population  of  other  parts  of 
India.  Yet,  during  my  travels,  I  saw  a  vast  deal  of  waste 
and  uncultivated  territory.  Were  all  its  resources  developed, 
the  country  would  support  at  least  double  its  present  popula- 
tion. 

The  sunset  was  beautiful  among  those  woody  ranges,  and 
the  full  moonlight  melted  into  it  so  gently  that  it  seemed  to 
arrest  and  retain  the  mellow  lustre  and  soothing  influences  of 
twilight.  At  a  chokee  which  I  reached  soon  after  dusk,  the 
people  represented  to  me  that  the  road  beyond  was  mountain- 
ous, and  that  two  coolies  would  be  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  horse.  "Well,"  said  I,  "let  two  of  you  come."  I  wait- 
ed in  vain  for  the  hills,  however,  for  we  went  forward  at  a  full 
gallop,  the  whole  distance.     Looking  behind  to  see  whether 


this  increase  o  speed  was  occasioned  by  the  coolies,  I  discover- 
ed those  two  gentlemen  comfortably  seated  on  the  rumble,  with 
their  legs  dangling  in  the  air,  while  every  few  minutes  they 
uttered  cries  of  such  energy,  that  one  would  hare  supposed 
they  wore  straining  every  nerve  with  the  violence  of  their  ef- 
forts. When  we  reached  the  station,  they  came  up  boldly  and 
demanded  their  pay,  whorenpon  I  retorted  by  asking  pay  of 
them  for  their  conveyance.  Tliey  slunk  away,  quite  chop-fall- 
en at  iny  discovery  of  their  trickery. 

At  dawn  the  nest  morning,  I  reached  a  town  called  Topee- 
chanchce.  Beyond  this  point  the  mountains  gradually  reced- 
ed on  either  hand,  and  at  last  appeared  only  as  isolated  peaks, 
rising  from  the  plain.  Near  Gyra,  there  is  a  lofty  single  peak, 
celebrated  as  being  the  sacred  hill  of  the  Jains,  who  are  said  to 
have  five  temples  on  the  summit.  None  of  them  are  visible 
from  the  road.  The  natives  I  met  in  this  part  of  Behar  differ- 
ed considerably  in  appearance  from  the  Hindoos  oF  the  plains, 
and  probably  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  who  are  still 
fouud  among  those  hills.  The  head  is  much  larger  and  long- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  which  is  short,  thick 
and  muscular.  Several  German  missionaries  have  located 
themselves  in  this  region,  and  are  said  to  have  had  consider- 
able success  in  their  labors  for  the  conversion  of  these  wild 
tribes. 

During  the  forenoon  I  was  overtaken  by  a  green  garree,  in 
which  sat  two  ladies.  As  it  approached,  I  heard  a  shrill  voiee 
urging  on  the  driver,  who  lashed  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and 
as  the  vehicle  passed,  the  elder  lady  thrust  her  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  nodded  to  me  with  an  air  of  insolent  triumph. 
She  had  a  decidedly  red  face,  diversified  with  freckles,  keen 


She  had  a 
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gray  eyes,  a  nose  with  a  palpable  snub,  and  a  profusion  of 
coarse  hair,  of  a  color,  which  I  will  charitably  term  auburn. 
It  was  rather  humiliating  to  be  passed  in  the  race  by  a  female 
of  that  style  of  beauty,  but  I  did  not  dispute  her  triumph. 
After  leaving  Gyra  I  journeyed  all  the  afternoon  over  an  undu- 
lating upland,  covered  with  jungle  and  crossed  by  broken 
chains  of  hills,  which  sank  into  long,  regular,  surfy  swells,  as 
I  approached  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Thus  far,  beyond  a  few 
balks  and  harmless  gymnastics,  I  had  slight  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  horses  furnished  to  me;  but  here  my  troubles 
commenced  in  earnest.  The  initiative  was  taken  by  a  vicious 
animal,  which  bolted  away  from  the  station,  dashed  off  the 
road,  and  after  hurling  the  garroe  within  six  inches  of  a  pit 
ten  feet  deep,  was  recovered,  and  with  much  persuasion  in- 
duced to  go  forward.  I  was  comforted,  however,  by  passing  in 
my  turn,  the  green  garrce,  but  the  red-haired  lady  this  time 
turned  her  face  steadfastly  away  from  me,  while  a  scowl  of  ill- 
humor  added  to  the  upward  tendency  of  her  nose.  I  looked 
out  and  nodded  triumphantly,  but  she  only  sneered  with  more 
freezing  contempt.  She  overtook  me  again  at  Burdwan,  the 
next  morning,  but  after  that  I  kept  the  lead,  and  saw  no  more 
of  her. 

As  night  approached,  I  reached  the  boundary  of  the  hills; 
an  unbroken  level  extended  to  the  horizon.  The  air  was  ex- 
ceedingly mild  and  balmy,  and  the  moonlight  so  delicious 
that  I  sat  up  for  hours,  enjoying  it.  At  Munglepore,  which  I 
reached  about  eight  o'clock,  I  met  a  gentleman  and  lady,  on 
their  way  to  the  North-West,  in  a  private  carriage,  drawn  by 
coolies.  I  had  a  pleasant  half-hour's  talk  with  them,  and  on 
leaving,  the  gentleman  gave  me  his  name  as  Major ,  of  the 
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thj  and  asked  me  to  visit  biui  if  I  ever  came  to  the  Pun- 

janlj.  The  hones,  that  night,  deprived  me  of  all  sleep. 
Sometimes  the  garree  was  planted  firmly  for  half  an  hour  in 
oae  spot,  mid  then  with  a  sudden  impulse  it  shot  forward  with 
flying  Bpeed,  swerving  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other, 
until  a  collision  of  some  kind  seemed  inevitable.  Once,  the 
liorse  ran  away,  and  was  only  brought  up  by  dashing  against 
the  abutment  of  a  bridge;  and  at  another  time,  being  awaken- 
ed by  an  unusual  movement  of  the  garree,  I  looked  out  and 
found  it  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  with  three  natives  holding 
on  to  the  uppermost  wheels,  to  prevent  it  froni  overturning. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  porils,  wo  suecceded  in  reaching 
Ifurdwan,  ecrenty-two  miles  from  Calcutta,  by  daybreak. 

This  is  a  large  town,  and  the  residence  of  a  Rajah.  It  id 
a  beautiful  place,  about  two  miles  in  Length,  nud  has  a  large 
number  of  European  residences.  Here  I  was  first  struck  with 
tlm  difference  between  the  vegetation  of  Bengal  and  the  north- 
western provinces.  Instead  uf  those  level  Egyptian  plains, 
with  their  topes  of  mango  and  tamarind,  here  were  the  gorge- 
ous growths  of  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Mexican  tierra  calient*. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Europeans,  the  Fuinscttia  hung  its 
long  azure  streamers  from  the  trees,  and  the  !!?.■>■■ 
nhwd  its  mounds  of  fiery  purple  bloom;  the  streets  were 
shaded  with  lofty  peepnl  trees,  mixed  with  feathery  groups  of 
the  cocoa  palm;  tho  native  huts  were  embowered  in  thickets 
of  bamboo,  over  which  towered  the  cotton  tree,  with  its  bare 
boughs  and  clusters  of  scarlet,  lily-ahapod  blossoms.  I  arr 
ed  at  Burdwan  at  such  an  early  hour,  and  tho  now  garree  a 
horse  were  gotten  ready  for  me  with  so  little  delay,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  procure  breakfast,  before  leaving  the  town.     I 
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set  out  with  the  expectation  of  arriving  at  Calcutta  the  same 
evening,  but  bad  not  proceeded  mure  tbau  five  miles,  when  the 
borse  began  to  plunge,  struck  hi*  bind  feet  through  the  front 
of  the  garrec,  snapped  the  axle,  and  left  me  stranded  on  tho 


I  diepatebeil  the  driver  with  the  horse,  back  to  Burdwan,  to 
bring  another  vehicle,  and  took  my  scat  on  the  ruins  to  wateb 
over  lny  baggage.     Two  hours  thus  passed  away;  three  hours; 

the  sail  Stood  high  ami  hut   in  the  heavens,  :nnl  at   l;i.-t  my  |iijit', 

to  which  I  invariably  turn  for  patience,  failed  of  its  effect. 
Twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  since  I  had  eaten,  and  the 
pangs  of  fasting  were  superadded  to  the  wrath  of  deceived 

I  hopes.  Another  hour  elapsed  and  it  was  now  high  noon ;  I 
)i:iil<  il  llie  natives  who  passed,  and  tried  to  bribe  tlicm  to  drng 
my  carriage  back  to  the  town,  but  they  either  could  not  un- 
derslimd,  or  would  not  heed  me.  Still  another  hour,  aud  with 
it,  finally,  the  new  conveyance  came.  My  wrath  was  too  great 
for  words,  hut  if  looks  could  Lave  affected  him,  the  driver 
would  liavo  crumbled  to  ashes  on  the  spot.  Now,  thought  I, 
ihr  ffttM  are  satisfied,  and  I  shall  he  allowed  to  pursue  my 
journey  in  peace.  But,  after  making  a  mile  or  ho  of  the 
second  stage,  the  horse,  porcoiviug  two  empty  wagons  by  tho 
road-side,  dashed  up  against  them  with  the  garree,  and  there 
ined.  Neither  blows  nor  entreaties  would  induce  him  to 
b  a  step,  and  the  driver  finally  unharnessed  him  and  went 
back  for  another.  This  time  I  only  waited  two  hours,  and  I 
neither  smoked  nor  spoke,  for  I  was  fast  approaching  the  apathy 
t»f  despair.  Toward  sunset  I  reached  a  bungalow  and  achiev- 
ed a  meal,  after  which,  somewhat  comforted,  I  continued  my 
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As  the  mad  approached  the  Hoogly  Ely 
became  mare  thickly  settled,  and  the  native  villages  v 
quent.  The  large  mansions,  gleaming  white  in  (ho  moonlight 
the  gardens,  the  avenues  of  superh  pecpul  trees  and  groves  o 
palm,  spoke  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 
The  road  was  shaded  with  large  trees,  between  whose  trunks 
the  moonshine  poured  in  broad  streaks,  alternating  with  dark- 
nesses balmy  with  the  odor  of  unseen  flowers.  I  became 
tranquil  and  cheerful  again,  deeming  that  my  trials  were  over. 
Tain  expectation !  While  passing  through  the  very  next  vil- 
lage, the  horse  ran  madly  against  a  high  garden  wall  on  the 
right  hand,  and  there  stuck.  He  was  unharnessed,  the  garree 
dragged  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  harnessed  again,  and  we 
utarted.  The  same  thing  ha'ppened  as  before;  he  gave  two 
frantic  leaps,  and  dashed  us  against  the  wall. 
was  an  insane  animal,  that  was  one.  Six  times,  as  I  am  ■ 
Christian,  he  dashed  me  against  that  wa!L  The  driver's 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  I,  beside  myself  with  anger,  having 
nothing  else  at  hand,  took  my  long  cherry-wood  pipe,  and 
shivered  it  to  pieces  over  his  flanks,  But  he  was  inspired  by 
the  Fiend,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  him  away  and  biro 
coolies  to  drag  the  vehicle  as  far  as  the  Hoogly,  sis  miles  c 
tant,  where  I  arrived  shortly  after  midnight. 

I  was  ferried  across  the  river,  took  another  horse,  and  hav- 
ing only  two  stages  to  Calcutta,  confidently  lay  down  and  weut 
to  sleep.  I  was  awakened  in  half  an  hour  by  the  stopping  of 
the  garree.  Will  it  be  believed  that  ihat  horse,  too,  had  come 
to  a  stand  ?  Yet  such  was  the  plain  Truth — Fiction  would 
never  venture  on  such  an  accumulation  of  disasters — and  once 
more  the  driver  went  back  for  another  animal,  leaving  the  g*r- 
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ree,  with  myself  inside,  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  slept,  I 
knew  not  how  long,  until  aroused  by  the  sharp  peal  of  volleys 
of  musketry.  The  sun  was  up;  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked 
out.  There  I  was,  in  the  midst  of  Barrackpore,  in  front  of 
the  parade-ground,  where  some  four  or  five  thousand  Sepoys 
were  going  through  their  morning  drill.  I  watched  their  evo- 
lutions, until  the  last  company  had  defiled  off  the  field,  for  the 
driver,  probably  surmising  my  fondness  for  military  specta- 
cles, did  not  make  his  appearance  for  another  hour. 

And  now  we  sped  down  the  grand  avenue,  which,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  shaded  by  giant  banyans  and  peepuls,  leads 
from  Barrackpore  to  Calcutta.  Gradually  palace-like  resi- 
dences, surrounded  with  gardens,  made  their  appearance  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  These,  in  turn,  gave  place  to  bamboo 
huts,  with  thatched  roofs.  Presently,  a  muddy  moat  appeared, 
and  having  crossed  it,  I  felt  that  I  was  at  last  inside  of  the 
Mahratta  Ditch,  and  that  my  perils  were  over.  In  half  an 
hour  afterwards  I  was  quartered  at  S pence's  Hotel ;  my  jour- 
ney of  2,200  miles  in  the  interior  of  India  was  finished,  and  I 
bade  adieu — for  ever  I  trust, — to   "garree-dawk" 
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I  reached  Calcutta  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  embarked 
for  Hong  Kong,  on  tho  28th.  My  stay  was  consequently  too 
short  to  justify  ine  in  attempting  more,  than  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  nnd  the  iinprcBaion  which  it  made  upon  me. 
After  tho  glowing  accounts  I  had  heard  in  tho  Provinces,  of  its. 
opulent  social  life  and  [Architectural  magnificence,  I  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  disappointment.  It  is  the  London,  or  rather 
Paris,  of  India,  and  the  country  magistrate,  after  years 
lonely  life  in  the  jungles,  or  in  some  remote  cantonment,  li 
forward  to  a  taste  of  its  unaccustomed  gayeties,  as  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  his  life  of  exile.  But  it  by  no  means  deserves 
to  arrogate  to  itself  the  title  of  the  "City  of  Palaces,"  so  long 
as  Venice  and  Florence,  or  even  Cadiz  and  La  Valletta,  re- 
maiu  in  existence.  It  is  not  a  city  of  palaces,  hut — the  Euro* 
pean  portiou  at  least — a  city  of  large  houses;  and  tho  view  of 
the  long  lino  of  mansions  on  the  Chowringhee  ltoad,  extei 
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ing  northward  to  the  Government  Palace  and  the  City  Hall,  as 
seen  from  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  is  certainly  an  architectu- 
ral diorama,  which  would  not  disgrace  any  capital  in  Europe. 
Beyond  this  view,  which,  as  it  is  the  first  that  strikes  the  eye 
of  a  stranger  arriving  by  sea,  explains  the  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  many  travellers,  there  is  little  to  satisfy  one's  expecta- 
tions. It  is  a  fair  outside,  a  frontispiece  of  wealth  and  parade, 
concealing  the  insignificance  and  poverty  of  the  interior.  Pen- 
etrate the  thin  crust,  which  hints  of  greater  splendors  behind 
it,  and  you  are  soon  lost  in  winding,  dusty  avenues,  lined  with 
the  mean  and  narrow  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  na- 
tive  population. 

The  houses  of  the  European  residents,  and  of  the  wealthy 
native  Baboos,  arc  all  built  on  the  most  spacious  plan.  The 
chambers  are  very  large  and  lofty,  for  the  purpose  of  coolness, 
and  the  open,  arched  verandas  of  the  exterior  throw  a  little 
grace  around  the  large,  blank  masses  of  building.  The  mate- 
rial employed  is  brick  and  mortar  only,  which  is  plastered  and 
painted  white  or  cream-colored.  On  account  of  the  damp,  hot 
atmosphere  of  Bengal,  the  painting  must  be  renewed  every 
year,  otherwise  it  becomes  mildewed.  The  upper  stories 
display  a  great  quantity  of  windows,  with  green  jalousies  be- 
fore them.  These  mansions  are  mostly  furnished  in  a  rich  and 
elegant  style,  though  straw  matting  takes  the  place  of  carpets, 
and  broad  punkas  (for  creating  an  artificial  current  of  air) 
hang  from  the  ceiling.  A  large  retinue  of  servants — varying 
from  ten  to  thirty — move  about  in  their  long  white  garments 
and  fiat  turbans,  hearing  your  commands  with  folded  hands 
and  a  profound  inclination  of  the  head.  The  style  of  living  is 
sumptuous,  but  rather  too  closely  modelled  after   London 
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habits.     Perhaps  there  is  no  community  in  Europe  which  live 
in  a  style  of  equal  luxury,  this  being  the  headquarters  o 
General  Government,  and  the  neat  of  many  of  the  beat  t 
iu  its  gift. 

Calcutta  has  little  to  show,  in  the  way  of  architecture. 
The  Government  I'ulace  is  said  to  he  a  very  cool  aud  comfort- 
able residence,  which,  in  that  climate,  compensates 
defects ;  but  let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  five 
cubes  of  masonry,  touching  each  oilier  precisely  like  live  t 
equareB  on  a  chess-board,  with  a  low  dome  over  the  central  o 
and  he  will  have  a  correct  picture  of  it.  The  City  II 
semi-Greek  structure,  is  to  my  eye  tbe  finest  building  ii 
place.  It  has  a  noble  hall,  supported  by  two  rows  of  Coi 
thian  columns.  The  Metcalfe  Hall,  with  a  Corinthian  portico, 
the  new  Hospital,  Hare's  Hindoo  College,  the  Medical  Coileg 
and  otber  edifices,  are  proud  testimonials  of  tbe  public  p 
aud  liberality  of  tbe  citizens  of  Calcutta,  and  their  arch 
tural  excellence  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance, 
new  Cathedral,  however,  which  has  lately  been  erected  at  a  a 
of  $150,000,  rcfleols  little  credit  ou  its  projectors. 
Gothic,  of  an  impure  and  disproportionate  character,  and  being 
phtutcd  at  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  on  the  Chowrin- 
gbee  Koad,  must  be  a  perpetual  eyesore  to  such  of  the  resi- 
dents as  cherish  a  taste  for  Art.  Several  flourishing  col- 
leges have  been  established,  of  late  years,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  native  population.  That  which  was  founded  by  the  late 
David  Hare,  Esq.,  ranks  among  the  first.  I  received  an  i 
tation  to  attend  a  performance  of  Hamltt,  in  English,  by  i 
company  of  Hindoo  students,  within  its  walls.  Another  phil- 
anthropic citizen  had  just  completed  a  college  for  females,  tbe 
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of  which  ia  doubted,  as  the  Hindoo  girls  are  betrothed 
very  early,  Had  after  that  ceremony,  kept  in  strict  seclusion. 
There  are  two  mission  schools,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  ia  each  of  which  there  are  more  than  a. 
thousand  pupils.  Although  the  conversions  to  Christianity 
are  comparatively  few,  the  enlightened  influence  of  Educa- 
tion, and,  more  especially,  of  European  society,  ib  making  it- 
aelf  felt  among  the  intelligent  native  families,  and  a  party 
which  styles  itself  "  Young  Bengal  "  is  rapidly  increasing  its 
ranks.  The  young  men,  whose  faith  ia  the  absurdities  of 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  is  destroyed,  have  just  entered 
the  stage  of  utter  scepticism,  through  which  they  must  pass  in 
order  to  reach  the  true  Gospel.  Their  scorn  and  irreverence 
ts  manifested  in  eating  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  cow,  making 
tbeuisblves  tipsy  with  the  forbidden  blood  of  the  grape,  and 
disregarding  the  awful  limits  ;iud  restrictions  of  caste.  Many 
Europeans  arc  shocked  at  these  proceedings,  but  I  think  they 
ar>j  hopeful  signs.  You  cannot  tear  the  deep-rooted  fuith  of 
ages  out  of  the  heart  of  a  race  without  tearing  up  with  it  all 
Mpacnty  tot  Faith.  But  a  new  soil  gradually  forms,  and  the 
aeed  of  Truth,  if  dropped  at  a  happy  moment,  takes  living 
hold  therein. 

During  my  stay  in  Calcutta,  I  enjoyed  tho  hospitality  ef 
my  countryman,  Mr  Barstow,  and  his  partner  Mr.  Ashburner, 
a  Scotch  gentleman.  Here,  as  overy  where  throughout  India, 
every  door  is  opened  to  the  stranger,  with  a  spontaneous  and 
generous  hospitality  which  is  equalled  iu  no  other  part  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Chas.  Huffnagle,  the  American  Consul,  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  many  kind  attentions,  accompanied  me  to 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Sooi- 
12 


cty.  The  latter  embraces  a  fine  library,  including  many  i 
works  in  Oriental  language?,  a  large  zoological  and  iniuernlog- 
i-.-nl  collection,  and  a  number  of  Hindoo  antiquities,  gntliered 
I'rom  different  parts  of  India.  Among  the  latter  is  a  ;.t>ino 
covered  with  Pali  characters,  from  which  Mr.  Prinscp,  the 
distinguished  scholar  and  antiquarian,  obtained  his  clue  to  the 
reading  of  inscriptions  in  that  language.  The  Museuiu,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  suffering  from  neglect;  the  statues  and 
sculptures  token  from  ancieut  temples,  arc  scattered  about  the 
grounds,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  pud  many  of 
the  specimens  of  natural  history  have  been  injured  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  white  ants.  The  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  three  or  four  miles  below  the  city, 
is  a  beautiful  Spot,  and  contains  an  unusually  rich  collection  of 
the  trees  and  plants  of  the  Tropics.  The  banyan  tree,  with 
its  110  trunks,  is  considered  a  great  lion,  but  I  had  s 
mens  of  more  than  double  the  size  in  the  valley  of  the  Ner 
budda.  Among  the  ornamenlnl  plants,  I  was  must  struck 
with  the  Amherstia  nolllis,  a  native  of  Burmah,  with  glossy 
green  foliage,  and  lung,  pendent  spikes  of  scarlet  Sowers;  the 
Bwiyainvittia  speciabilis,  one  broad  sheet  of  purple  bloom, 
and  the  Poinsettia,  whose  sky-blue  clusters,  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  hung  like  streamers  from  the  trees  on  which  it 
lea  ed. 

From  half  an  hour  before,  until  an  hour  after  sunset,  Cal- 
cutta is  to  be  seen  in  its  greatest  glory.  Then,  all  who  can 
procure  an  equipage,  drive  on  the  esplanade,  an  open  space  of 
three  or  four  miles  in  length  by  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  from  the  Government 
Palace  to  Fort  William,  and  still  further,  to  the  country  sub- 
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of  Garden  Reach.  All  the  splendor  of  Chowringhee  Road 
fronts  Ob  thin  magnificent  promenade,  and  I  forgave  the  pride 
of  tiie  Calcuttanese  in  their  city,  when  I  joined  the  brilliant 

am  of  life  in  the  main  drive  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
watching  hundreds  of  lordly  eijuij^iifs  piiwiii;:  and  repassing, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  miles  of  stately  residencet 
—palaces,  if  you  insist  upon  it — shone  rosy-bright  in  the  face 
of  the  setting  sun.      The  Parsee,  the  Hindoo  and  the  Massul- 

1  mingled  in  the  ranks  of  the  pale  Englishmen,  and  reclin- 
ed iu  thetr  carriages,  or  drove  their  mettled  Arabs  with  as 
much  spirit  as  the  best  of  their  conquerors.  Their  Cashmere 
shawK  their  silks  and  jewels,  and  the  gay  Oriental  liveries  of 
the  syces  and  footmen,  gave  the  display  an  air  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  threw  Hyde  Park  and  the  Champs  Ely  sees 
into  the  shade.  The  fine  baud  from  Fort  William,  playing 
lively  airs  on  the  green,  gave  the  crowning  charm  to  the  hour 
and  the  scene.  The  languor  of  the  Indian  day  was  forgotten, 
and  the  rich,  sensuous  life  of  the  East  Hashed  into  sudden 
and  startling  vividness.  I  shall  try  to  retain  the  impression 
of  these  sunset  views  of  Calcutta,  for  they  belong  to  that  class 
of  memories  which  are  hut  enriched  by  time. 

Here,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  India,  is  a  fitting 
tension  to  say  a  lew  words  on  the  character  and  the  results 
of  the  English  rule.  The  Government  of  the  East  India 
Company  presents  an  anomaly  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
history.  It  is  a  system  so  complicated  and  invidved,  embrac- 
ing so  many  heterogeneous  elements,  and  so  difficult  to  grasp, 
as  a  whole,  that  the  ignorance  manifested  even  in  the  English 
Parliament,  with  regard  to  its  operations,  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at.     From  the  rapidity  of  my  progress  through  the 
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country,  and  the  disconnected  and  imperfect  Dfiturc  of  my 
sorvations,  I  fuel  some  reluctance  in  venturing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  reader  must  be  contented  to  receive  a  few  general 
impression  a,  instead  of  a  critical  dissection  of  tbe  system,  which, 
indeed,  would  occupy  too  much  space,  even  if  I  were  coi 
tent  to  undertake  it. 

My  previous  notions  of  English  rule  in  India  were  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  progressive 
newspapers  of  England,  and  were,  I  need  hardly  say,  unfavor- 
able. The  American  press  is  still  more  unsparing  in  Its  denun- 
ciations, though  very  few  of  the  writers  have  any  definite  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  wrongs  over  which  they  grow  so  indignant 
That  there  are  wrongs  and  abuses  which  call  for  severe  repre- 
hension, is  undeniable;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that,  in  spite  of  oppression,  in  some  instances  of  the  moat  grind- 
ing character,  in  spite  of  that  spirit  of  selfish  aggrandizement 
which  first  set  on  foot  and  is  still  prosecuting  the  subjugation 
of  India,  the  country  has  prospered  under  English  Government. 
So  far  from  regretting  the  progress  nf  annexation,  which  has 
been  so  rapid  of  late  years,  (and  who  are  we,  that  we  should 
cast  a  stone  against  this  sin?)  I  shall  consider  it  a  fortunate 
thing  for  India,  when  the  title  of  erery  native  sovereign  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  power  of  England  stretches,  in  unbroken 
integrity,  from  Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin.  Having  made 
this  admission,  I  Bhall  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent evils  and  benefits  of  the  system. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  India  that  it  is  governed  by  a  com- 
mercial corporation,  which  annually  drains  the  country  of 
large  proportion  of  its  revenues.     It  is  true  that  the  amount 
the  dividend  on  the  East  India  stock  is  fixed  by  Parliament, 
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■ud  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  tut  that  stock,  with  the  debts  in- 
curred, by  various  expensive  wars,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
1225,000,000,  to  meet  the  interest  on  which  requires  an  annual 
expenditure  of  815,000,0:10.  Besides  this,  a  large  amount  of 
■3  out  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  salaries  and  pen- 
sions (the  Civil  Service  being  much  better  paid  tlian  any  other 
■crvicc  in  the  world),  so  that  a  constant  system  of  depletion  is 
carried  on,  which  would  have  greatly  impoverished  the  coun- 
try by  this  time,  had  nut  its  effects  been  partially  counteracted 
by  other  and  compensating  influences  in  the  Government. 
The  governing  machinery  is  also  very  unwieldy  and  lumbering, 
fettered  by  a  system  of  checks,  which,  as  some  of  the  depart- 
ments arc  seven  thousand  mites  apart,  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  introduce  new  measures,  no  matter  how  urgent  may 
be  tie  necessity  for  thoir  adoption.  Parliament  in  this  in- 
»tanee  adheres  to  the  old  maxim  of  quicta  non  movere,  and  al- 
though the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  cornea  up  for 
renewal  once  every  twenty  years,  few  steps  have  been  taken  to 
lop  off  the  old  excrescences  and  simplify  the  action  of  its  exec- 
utive powers. 

The  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  laboring  millions  of 
India  is  one  that  has  been  frequently  condemned.  It  was  in- 
herited from  the  former  rulers,  but  has  since  undergone  con- 
siderable modification,  and  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  fur  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  substantially  that  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
Government  holding  all  the  laud  as  its  own  property,  and  leas- 
ing it  to  the  inhabitants  according  to  a  certain  form  of  assess- 
ment. In  some  instances  it  is  leased  directly  to  the  laborers; 
others  to  zemindars,  or  contractors  on  a  large  scale,  who 
let  it  to  the  former  at  an  advanced  rate,  and  practiso  ty- 
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mimical  extortions  upon  them,  in  order  to  increase  their  own 
profits.  The  worst  feature  of  this  system  is,  tbnt  the  routs 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land, 
that  it  discourages  the  laborer  from  endeavoring  to  improve  hid 
portion.  I  have  heen  informed  that  the  amount  received  by 
Government  averages  about  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
produce.  The  consequence  is  that  the  laborers,  whether  leasing 
from  the  zemindars  or  directly  from  the  Government  officers, 
make  but  a  bare  subsistence  from  year  (o  year.  Iu  almoBt  any 
other  country  they  would  be  kept  permanently  at  starvation 
point,  but  in  India  their  wonts  ore  eo  few  and  their  habits  of 
life  so  simple,  that  the  amount  of  positive  distress  is  compara- 
tively small.  For  a  common  laborer,  such  as  are  employed 
by  Government  on  roads  and  canals,  four  rupees  a  mouth,  or 
$24  a  year,  is  considered  good  wages,  and  there  arc  million* 
who  manage  to  subsist  on  half  this  sum. 

In  Bengal  and  Madras  the  condition  of  the  laboring  popu- 
lation is  most  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  land 
systems  which  have  been  adopted  in  those  presidencies-  In 
Madras,  where  what  is  called  the  Kjotwar  system  is  in  force, 
ft  general  assessment  of  all  produce  and  property  is  made  every 
year,  and  the  rents  fluctuate  according  to  this  standard,  within 
the  limits  of  a  maximum  rate,  filed  by  Government.  But  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  system,  the  assistance  of  a  large 
her  of  petty  native  officials  is  required,  and  the  abuses  which 
ore  perpetrated  under  it  are  said  to  be  absolutely  monstrous. 
In  the  north-west  provinces,  where  an  assessment  is  only  made 
every  thirty  years,  and  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  a 
tracL  of  land  constitutes  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  renewal  of  the 
lease,  the  country  is  in  a  much  more  flourishing  state.     The 
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soil  is  under  excellent  cultivation,  and  the  inhabitants  arc 
thrifty  and  contented,  while  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of 
Oude,  grinding  taxes  are  extorted  every  year  by  the  force  of 
an  armed  soldiery,  districts  which  twenty  years  ago  blossomed 
■.  :ire  new  waste  iind  deserted,  and  thousands  of  op- 
[bjeoti  ismullj  escape  into  the  Company'e  territo- 
ries, where  they  find  at  least  security  of  life  and  property. 
Despotic  as  the  Company's  government  certainly  i=,  it  is  a  well- 
regulated  despotism,  and  its  quiet  and  steady  sway  is  far  pre- 
(enttl  to  the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  native  rulere. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  Government  that  its  military  service 
is  popular  among  the  natives.  There  is  no  conscription,  the 
Sepoy  regiments  being  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
nnd  could  be  increased  to  any  extent,  if  desired.  The  military 
ante  to  about  S  10,000  men — -larger,  one  would  sup- 
pose, than  ia  actually  needed,  eince  it  entails  a  great  expense 
upon  the  country.  The  men  are  well  fed  and  clothed — with  the 
exception  of  the  tight  coats  and  stiff  leather  stocks  in  which 
they  are  tortured  daily — and  receive  a  liberal  pay.  They 
make  excellent  soldiers,  and  when  placed  on  the  flanks  of  a 
European  battalion,  march  to  battle  as  bravely  as  any  in  the 
world.  For  discipline,  drill  and  soldierly  appearance,  some  of 
the  regiments  would  be  noted  anywhere. 

The  land  revenue  is  of  course  the  main  source  of  supply  to 
the  Government,  but  there  aro  some  other  taxes  which  are 
almost  as  severely  felt  by  the  population.  The  manufacture  of 
opium  ia  a  Government  monopoly,  which  yields  a  nett  annual 
revenue  of  §15,000,000.  The  duty  on  salt  is  enormous,  and  as 
this  is  an  article  of  universal  consumption,  is  very  severely  felt. 
It  amounts  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  two  rupees  (SI)  the 
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maund,  while  in  the  territories  of  native  princes  the  article 
may  be  bought  for  sis  annas  (twenty  cents)  the  maund.  The 
internal  customs  which  formerly  existed  have  been  abolished, 
and  a  gradual  amelioration  of  tbe  burdens  under  which  the 
native  population  has  been  weighed  down,  seems  to  be  taking 
place.  Though  very  slow  to  expend  any  money  in  public 
works,  the  Government  still  moves  forward  iu  this  direction — 
and  lately  by  guaranteeing  to  the  holders  of  stock  in  tho 
India  Railroad  Companies  five  per  cent,  for  twenty  years, 
gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  an  undertaking  which  will  in  time 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country.  Tho  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  extending  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  a  distance  of  900 
miles,  and  now  being  carried  ou  to  Lahore,  is  one  of  the  finest 
highways  iu  tho  world.  The  Ganges  Canal,  which  will  cost 
$10,000,000  when  finished,  will  cover  with  perpetual  harvests 
the  great  peninsular  plain  between  the  Gauges  and  Jumna, 
and  render  famine  impossible  in  the  north  of  India.  There  is 
scarcely  a  large  city  in  the  Company's  dominions  without  its 
schools,  its  colleges  and  its  hospitals,  supported  mainly  by 
Government  bounty. 

The  moral  changes  which  have  been  wrought  within  tho 
last  hundred  years,  or  since  the  battle  of  Plassy  laid  the  truo 
foundation  of  the  present  vast  commercial  appanage,  are  even 
greater  than  the  physical.  The  Oivil  Service,  though  liable  to 
objection,  from  the  favoritism  practised  in  the  appointment  of 
its  officers,  and  their  promotion  by  seniority,  without  regard  to 
talent  or  capacity,  still  secures  to  the  native  a  more  just  and 
equitable  administration  of  law  than  he  could  obtain  from 
magistrates  of  his  own  race.  The  horrid  practice  of 
widow-burning,  has  been  totally  suppressed ;  tbe  confederation 
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of  Thugs,  or  Strangle™,  which  extended  throughout  all  Cen- 
tral India,  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  Dacoits,  or  robber 
bauds,  which  are  still  in  existence  along  the  Ganges,  and  in 
the  hilly  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  are  gradually 
becoming  extinct,  With  fcw  exceptions,  order  aud  security 
reign  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  and  I  doubt  whither,  on 
the  whole,  there  has  been  less  moral  degradation  and  physical 
suffering  at  any  time  since  the  power  of  the  Mogul  Emperors 
began  to  decline. 

There  is  one  feature  of  English  society  iu  India,  however, 
which  I  cannot  notice  without  feeling  disgusted  and  indignant. 
I  allude  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  natives, 
even  those  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  classes,  are  almost 
invariably  spoken  of  and  treated.  Social  equality,  except  i 
some  rare  instances,  is  Utterly  out  of  the  question.  The  tone 
adopted  towards  the  lower  classes  is  one  of  lordly  arrogance; 
towards  the  rich  and  enlightened,  one  of  condescension  and 
patronage.  I  have  heard  the  term  "  niggers  "  applied  to  the 
whole  race  by  those  high  in  office;  with  the  lower  orders  of 
the  English  it.  is  the  designation  in  general  use.  And  this,  too, 
towards  those  of  our  own  Cauuasian  blood,  where  there  i 
instiuct  of  race  to  excuse  their  unjust  prejudice.  Why  is  it 
that  the  virtue  of  Exeter  Dall  and  Stafford  House  can 
rate  this  fact  without  a  blush,  yet  condemn,  with  pharisaio  seal, 
the  social  inequality  of  the  negro  and  the  white  races  1 
America  ? 

My  visit  to  India  occupied  only  two  months,  and  conse- 
quently some  of  my  conclusions  m3y  he  too  hastily  dran 
have  never  made  a  more  interesting,  or  instructive  journey,  or 
visited  a  country  better  worthy  of  thorough  and  conscientious 
12* 
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study.  The  historical  problem  which  it  presents  is  yet  dis- 
tant from  its  solution,  and  it  is  one  which  no  member  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  can  contemplate  with  indifference. 
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The  steamship  Pekin  was  advertised  to  leave  Calcutta  at  day- 
light  on  the  28th,  ao  I  drove  dowu  to  Garden  Reach,  where  she 
lay,  the  evening  previous,  and  parsed  the  night  ou  board.  When 
I  went  on  deck,  the  sun  W3s  rising  broad  and  red  between  the 
toll  Australian  pines  on  the  bank;  steam  and  smoke  were  jet- 
ting out  of  the  steamer's  funnels ;  crowds  of  natives,  with  a  few 
Europeans,  were  gathered  on  the  shore,  and  all  the  confusion  of 
letting  go  cables,  bringing  baggage  at  the  last  moment,  shout- 
ing from  the  paddle-boxes,  and  ringing  bells  on  the  forecastle, 
showed  that  we  were  about  to  start.  The  steamer's  head  was 
Bwung  around  by  the  tide,  then  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  lt 
eight  knots  an  hour;  we  ran  upon  two  buoys  placed  near  the 
shore,  broke  some  floats  from  the  port  wheel,  and  then  started 
for  the  sea.      A  little  below   oar  anchorage  we   passed   the 
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Bishop's  College,  on  the  western  baiik  of  the  Hoogly.  It  oon- 
gists  of  several  deliU'lit'd  buildings,  in  tbe  hideous  Iudo-Gotbio 
stylo  introduced  by  the  English.  It  is  an  ostentatious  institu- 
tion, and  of  little  practical  use  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 

We  swept  too  rapidly  past  the  beautiful  residences  on  both 
batiks  of  the  Hoogly — spacious  white  mansions  standing  in 
lawns  shaded  with  the  mango,  the  cocoa-palm  and  the  Aus- 
tralian pine,  overgrown  with  jungle  creepers,  and  surrounded 
with  gardens  gay  with  the  crimson  Bour/aiiwillia  or  tbe  long 
white  chalices  of  tbe  Datura,  fringing  the  water's  edge.  Two 
miles  further  these  evidences  of  taste  and  luiury  disappeared, 
and  the  scattered  villages  of  the  natives,  with  a  few  patches  of 
corn  and  cane  around  tbcm,  kept  lack  the  primeval  jungle. 
Turning  the  angle  of  Garden  Beach,  wo  lost  our  distant  view 
of  the  Ochterlony  Monument,  the  beacon  of  Calcutta,  though 
the  numbers  of  native  and  foreign  craft,  with  steam-tugs,  as- 
cending and  descending  the  river,  still  showed  our  proiimity 
to  a  mart  of  commerce.  For  some  distance  along  tbe  western 
bank  the  people  arc  brick-makers,  and  their  quaint  pyramids  of 
yellow  clay  frequently  rise  ahovo  tbe  tops  of  the  cocoa  trees. 
The  Bengalees  live  io  thatched  bamboo  huts,  directly  on  the 
water's  edge,  with  a  dense  rank  wilderness  beliind  them.  The 
cocoa-nut  palm  is  the  principal  tree,  though  the  mango  also 
flourishes,  and  the  graceful  areca  is  sometimes  seen.  Tbe  cot- 
ton tree,  with  its  showers  of  scarlet,  lily-shaped  blossoms,  is  * 
most  brilliant  object,  and  splendidly  stars  the  deep  green  back' 
ground  of  the  jungle.  Tigers  are  abundant  in  these  parts, 
the  river  abounds  with  crocodiles,  but  I  left  India  without 
having  seen  either  of  those  beasts.  The  green  parrot 
from  the   tops  of  the  palms,  brown    vultures    swept   lazily 
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through  the  air,  ami  a  few  sea-gulls  skimnit'd  tlie 


more  ferocious  aiiiinaU  met  ray  eyes. 

About  thirty  miles  down  the  river,  we  rno  into  a  hand- 
some three-masted  schooner,  carrying  away  her  bow-sprit  and 
cutting  in  twain  one  of  our  qnartor- boats.  We  went  more 
slowly  after  this,  for  the  navigation  was  becoming  intricate,  on 
account  of  the  breadth  of  the  river  and  the  frequency  of  sand- 
banks. The  shores  being  a  dead  level,  and  the  jungle  with 
which  they  are  covered  not  very  lofty,  they  soon  sank  to  a  low 
green  line  on  either  side,  and  the  native  villages  ceased.  As 
far  as  Diamond  Harbor,  about  eisty  miles  below  Calcutta, 
there  is  a  good  road  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  telegraph  stations 
at  intervals.  The  river  is  here  four  miles  broad,  and  gradually 
widens  as  we  approach  the  sea.  We  dropped  down  to  Kedge- 
ree, on  the  western  bank,  about  sunset,  and  there  baited  until 
the  next  morning  at  ten,  in  order  to  cross  St,  James's  Bar 
with  the  flood  tide.  As  we  were  hoisting  auebor,  tbe  amoko  of 
a  steamer  was  descried  in  the  offing,  and  on  nearer  approach 
she  proved  to  be  the  Tenasserim,  returning  from  Rangoon  with 
Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Governor  General,  and  suite  on  board. 

While  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  Lascars,  and  Chinamen, 
as  they  were  getting  up  the  auebor,  I  was  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance of  one  of  their  refrains  to  one  of  the  songs  of  the  Nile 
boatmen.  The  rhythm  was  trochaic  trimeter,  with  a  redun- 
dant syllable,  precisely  like  the  "  Ed-dookkan  et-liboodeh 
/ayn?"  of  the  Arabs.  The  chorus  of  these  Lascars  was: 
"  Panch  sepparree  Bomhay-ka!"  (Five  betel-nut  palms  of 
Bombay.)  They  sang  in  perfect  accord,  and  the  air  was  really 
very  sweet  and  melodious.  The  rhythm  was  marked  by  a 
strong  accent  on  tbe  long  syllables,  which  aeeras  to  bi-  a  gen- 
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oral  custom  of  Eastern  singers.  Another  simple  am]  common 
maaanrfl  with  the  Ilindoos  is:  "ffai/ice-par  homdah,  ghora- 
par  jeen"  {the  bowdah  on  the  elephant,  the  saddle  on  the 
horse),  which  corresponds  to  that  of  Motherwell's  ballad  : 

"  Home  enme  the  »a<ldlc. 


Wo  crossed  the  month  of  the  river  to  Saugor  Island,  quite 
■liAing  the  western  shore,  and  after  running  past  its  solitary 
light-house  aud  dreary  tiger  jungles,  stood  out  for  the  Situd- 
heads.  The  extreme  point  of  Saugnr  Island  is  believed  by  the 
Hiudoos  to  mark  the  junetioti  of  (he  Ganges  with  the  sea,  and 
they  accordingly  esteem  it  us  one  of  the  holiest  spots  in  India. 
At  a.  certain  season  of  the  year  they  Dock  thither  in  great 
numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  and  offering  sacrifices. 
This  was  my  last  view  of  India,  for,  although  we  were  threiiil- 
ing  the  channels  of  the  Sandheads  and  surrounded  by  the 
muddy  waves  of  the  Gunga,  for  two  or  three  hours  afterwards, 
no  land  was  visible.  About  noon  we  discharged  the  pilot,  tad 
having  fairly  entered  on  the  broad  Bay  of  Bengal,  headed  for 
Penan  g. 

The  voyage  across  the  bay  was  remarkably  pleasant 
There  was  a  profouud  culm  in  the  air  aud  on  the  water,  and 
our  progress  through  it  created  but  a  faint  semblance  of  a 
brccae.  The  mereury  ranged  from  8(P  to  85",  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  indolence  becomes  a  luxury.  I  had  been  so 
bruised,  jolted,  shaken  and  exoited  by  my  journey  through 
India,  that  the  sweetness  of  the  air,  the  repose  of  the  sea,  and 
the  quiet  movement  of  our  vessel,  were  exceedingly  grateful 
aud  refreshing.     There  were  only  six  other  passongers,  and 
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I  an  entire  state-room — a  great  advantage 
to  (he  twpieai  seas,     Tha  captain,  at 

:  ppeamnee,  was  one  of  the  ('■,. 
most  genial  of  commanders,  and  the  other  officers  wn  amat 
and  gentlemanly  in  their  manners.  Among  the  ]i:i  i  i„.r- 
were  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  and  Mr. 
Darin,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

After  sailing  two  or  three  days  across  tie  Bay,  towards 
tlm  Burmese  coast,  we  passed  one  night  through  the  Coeoa 
Islands,  off  the  northern  point  of  the  Great  Andaman.  The 
next   day  we  saw  the   island  of  Narcnndan — -a  single  volcanic 

I  peak,  which  rises  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet. 
Its  summit  was  hidden  in  clouds,  and  its  sides  completely 
covered  with  the  richest  vegetation.  It  is  singular  that  so  lit- 
tle should  be  known  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  which  lie  high 
up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  almost  on  the  route  between  Calcutta 
and  Burmab.  The  larger  bland  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  bu  a  splendid  harbor  at  its  northern  extremity. 
The  East  India  Company  at  one  time  attempted  to  make  a 
settlement  there,  but  failed  on  account  of  sickness  among  the 
colonists.  The  natives  of  the  islands  are  believed  to  be  simi- 
lar to  the  Papuans,  though  some  consider  them  a  branch  of 
I  the  African  race.  It  is  said  that  they  are  cannibals,  but  very 
little  is  known  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
Approaching  the  promontory  of  Malacca,  we  caught  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  island  of  Salanga,  and  then  stood  in  nearer 
the  eastern  shore.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  we 
made  the  island  of  PcnauE,  which  is  separated  from  the  penin- 
sula by  a  strait  leas  than  a  mile  in  width.     The  town  of  Pe- 
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nang  lies  on  the  inner  ei  Jo,  where  the  narrowness  of  the  strait 
forms  a  secure  harbor  for  vessels.  The  eustcrti  half  of  the 
island  is  nearly  level,  rising  to  the  west  into  a  group  of  loflj 
mountains,  clothed  to  the  summits  with  forest*.  A  frtrip  of  silver 
beach  along  the  snore,  divided  the  pale  emerald  of  the  sen — a 
hue  which  betrays  a  floor  of  coral — from  tlie  darker  tint  of  the 
forests  of  cocoa  palm,  which  rose  behind.  Here  and  there  a 
picturesque  Malay  village  crouched  in  the  shade,  and  num- 
bers of  small  fishing  craft  doited  the  surface  of  (ho  water.  A 
Chinese  junk,  with  sails  of  matting,  divided  into  a 
reefs,  and  with  a  grout  black  eye  on  each  side  of  her  square 
bows,  moved  slowly  past  us  on  her  way  to  Singapore.  The 
morning  wind,  blowing  off  the  laud,  fanned  us  with  spicy  odors, 
and  hinted  of  the  groves  of  nutmeg  and  clove-trees,  for  which 
Penaug  is  celebrated. 

When  the  steamer  came  to  anchor,  and  we  were  informed 
that  seven  hours  was  the  limit  of  our  stay,  I  determined  to 
visit  the  signal-station  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  of 
the  island,  about  eight  miles  distant,  and  set  off  at  once,  in 
company  with  one  of  the  officers.  We  landed  at  a  little  wooden 
jetty,  where  a  number  of  light  garrecs,  with  a  pony  1 
to  each,  were  collected,  in  anticipation  of  employment.  One 
of  the  passengers,  who  was  stationed  at  Penang,  engaged  two 
saddle-ponies  for  us,  and  dispatched  them  in  advance,  to  await 
us  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  while  we  proceeded  thithei 
garree.  The  road  was  admirable,  and  the  Malay  groom, 
ning  at  the  pony's  head,  propelled  hitn  forwards  even  too  fast 
for  our  liking.  The  purity  of  the  air,  the  cloudless  beauty  of 
the  day,  and  the  glorious  groves  of  balm  and  bloom — of  deep 
green  shades,   and   glossy   lustres,   and   gorgeous   coloring1 — 
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the  borders  of  the  Far  East. 

After  a  drive  of  four  miles,  we  entered  s  little  dell,  where 
a  stream  of  water,  stealing  through  the  woods,  fefl  orer  the 
rocks  in  a  miniature  cascade.  Sereral  lithe  Malaj  youths 
were  bathing  in  the  shallow  pool  at  its  foot,  and  their  glowing 
brown  bodies  glistened  in  the  son.  Here  we  mounted  oar 
ponies,  and  commenced  the  ascent.  The  path  wound  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  dense  thickets,  between  banks 
covered  with  gigantic  fern,  till  it  attained  a  ridgy  spur  of  the 
mountain,  which  it  followed  upward  to  the  central  heights. 
We  soon  entered  the  forests,  which  gradually  became  so  dense 
and  dark  as  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  the  sun.  Trees  of  thick, 
glossy  foliage,  mingled  their  tops  a  hundred  feet  above  our 
heads,  and  in  their  shade  arose  a  luxuriant  undergrowth. 
Ferns,  whose  fronds  were  frequently  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  bent  their  arching  plumes  above  our  heads;  strange 
plants,  of  new  and  irraceful  form,  clustered  on  either  hand,  and 
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birds  of  bright  plumage  darted  iu  and  out  of  the  foliage. 
There  was  one,  hiddeu  in  thickest  shades,  whose  clear,  pro- 
longed, bell-like  note,  rang  continually  through  the  fores' 
wild, 'wizard  call,  which  overflowed  all  the  air,  and  was  taken 
up  in  one  spot  as  soon  as  it  ceased  iu  another. 

We  had  advanced  in  this  way  about  two  miles,  when 
opening  in  the  trees  disclosed  a  view  to  the  south,  into  ll 
heart  of  a  valley  of  more  than  Arcadian  loveliness.  It  might 
have  been  three  miles  in  length  by  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  the  orchards  of  palm,  orange  aud  spice-trees  which  covered 
its  lap,  almost  concealed  the  dwellings  of  the  planters.  It  l»y 
between  hills  of  billowy  green,  which,  nnitmg  at  the  farther 
end,  formed  a  gorge  or  gateway  of  forests,  through  which  *hone 
the  dark-blue  sphere  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  landscape  from  the 
paradise  of  dreams,  basking  in  the  light  of  its  own  et 
perfect  beauty.  As  I  looked  down  on  it  from  that  window  of 
the  region  of  shade,  I  could  hove  believed  that  I  stood  on  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  and  that  the  valleys  of  the  Land  of 
Beulah  were  at  my  feet. 

Again  we  plunged  iuto  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  after 
two  miles  more  of  climbing,  which  moistened  every  hair 
coats  of  our  sturdy  little  pome.*,  reached  the  flagstaff,  2,">!)0 
feet  above  the  sea.  Here  there  Is  a  summer  r. 
the  Governor,  and  half  a  dozen  private  bungalows.  The 
pure  air  of  the  heights,  with  the  refreshing  temperature, 
which  stands  at  from  7(P  to  75-  during  the  whole  yea 
this  a  most  delightful  place  of  resort.  I  climbed  to  the  cross- 
trees  of  the  flag-staff  in  order  to  get  an  uninterrupted  vi  w  of 
the  wide  summer  panorama.  The  lowland  of  Penang,  with  its 
orchards  and  gardens,  lay  at  my  feet;  across  the  etrait  stretched 
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many  a  league  of  forest,  divided  here  and  there  by  the  gleam- 
ing windings  of  rivers,  and  fat  back  in  the  vapory  distance 
jse  the  mountaiu  spine  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca.  To 
j  south  and  west,  over  scattered  island-cones  of  verdure, 
curved  a  great  hemisphere  of  sea,  behind  which,  hidden  by  the 
warm  noonday  haze,  were  the  mountains  of  Sumatra.  That 
part  of  the  peninsula  lying  opposite  to  Penang  has  been  ac- 
quired by  tbe  East  Iudin  Company,  and  erected  into  a  pro- 
vince, with  the  title  of  Wellesley;  further  south,  Malacca  and 
Singapore  are  English  dependencies ;  the  gap  between  Arraean 
and  Tenasserim  has  been  tilled  up  by  the  recent  annexation  of 
Pegu,  and  now,  of  two  thousand  miles  of  coast  lino  bctwocn 
C;ilcutt,L  and  Singapore,  there  are  not  more  than  two  hundred, 
to  which  the  English  title  is  still  wanting.  Tho  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  stretches  from  Kcloocbistan  to  the  China  Sea.  They 
now  talk  of  the  natural  boundaries  of  Burrnab  as  obviating 
the  need  of  further  annexation  to  the  Eastward ;  but  when  did 
their  lust  of  aggrandizement  ever  heed  any  natural  boundary 
except  the  sea  ? 

On  our  return  to  the  ship  we  visited  a  nutmeg  plantation. 
The  trees,  which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  are 
planted  in  rows,  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  feet.  Tho  leaf 
U  dark  green  and  glossy,  resembling  that  of  the  laurel,  and  the 
fruit,  at  a  little  distance,  might  be  talien  for  a  small  russet- 
colored  apple.  When  ripe  tho  thick  husk  splits  in  the  centre, 
showing  a  scarlet  net-work  of  mace,  enveloping  an  inner  nut, 
black  as  ebony,  the  kernel  of  which  is  tbe  nutme.-  of  commerce. 

The  clove-tree,  not  then  in  its  bearing  season,  bos  some  re- 
iemblance  to  the  nutmeg,  but  the  leaf  iss:nallor,  and  the  fuliuio 

e  loose  and  spreading.     As  we  drove  through  the  orchard, 
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tbe  warm  nir  of  noon  was  heavy  with  spice.  The  rich  odori 
exhaled  from  the  trees  penetrated  the  frame  with  a  sensation 
of  languid  and  voluptuous  repose.  Perfume  became  an  appe- 
tite, and  the  senses  were  drugged  with  an  overpowering  feeling 
of  luxury.  Had  I  continued  to  indulge  in  it,  I  should  ere 
long  have  realized  the  Sybarite's  complaint  of  his  crumpled 
rose-leaf. 

In  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  the  heat  waB  rather  oppressive,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  88 '  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  ship. 
We  ran  down  within  sight  of  the  peninsula,  and  on  the  after- 
noon after  leaving  Peuaug,  had  a  distant  view  of  the  town  of 
Malacca.  The  next  morning  I  went  on  deck,  just  in  time  to 
see  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Continent  of  Asia,  The  Pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca  tapered  away  to  a  slender  point,  complete- 
ly overgrown  with  palm  and  mangrove  trees,  which  rose  in 
heavy  misses  from  the  water's  edge.  At  the  end,  a  single 
cocoa-palm  stood  a  little  in  advance  of  its  fellows,  leaning  out- 
ward, as  if  looking  intently  across  the  Southern  Sea.  The 
water  was  smooth  and  glassy,  and  belts  of  a  paler  green  be- 
trayed the  hidden  banks  of  coral.  Island  after  island  an 
tbe  distance,  until  we  were  inclosed  in  an  archipelago  of  never- 
fading  verdure.  They  were  tenanted  entirely  by  tbe  Malay 
races;  some  were  billy  and  irregular  in  appearance,  while 
other  rose  like  green  cones  from  the  tranquil  sea.  The  Island 
of  Singapore,  which  we  were  approaching,  was  comparatively 
low,  but  not  without  a  picturesque  beauty  in  the  irregularity  of 
its  shores.  The  strait  through  which  we  sailed  resembled  an 
inland  lake  rather  than  a  part  of  the  ocean,  for  the  islands  were 
bo  crowded  together  in  tbo  distance  as  quite  to  intercept  the 
sea-horixon.     Presently  we  entered  what  seemed  a  river — the 
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strait  between  Singapore  and  a  small  adjacent  island, 
and  halted  alongside  a  large  wooden  pier,  in  what  is  culled  tlic 
New  Harbor. 

The  town  of  Singapore  is  three  miles  distant,  but  as  the 
steamer  remained  twenty'four  hours  to  coal,  we  embarked  in 
garrees  drawn  by  Malay  ponies,  and  were  carried  straightway 
to  the  "  London  Hotel,"  where  we  remained  until  nest  day. 
The  town  is  purely  commercial,  and  has  grown  up  principally 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  40,000  or  50,000,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
Chinese.  There  are  several  of  their  pagodas  in  the  place,  and 
three  large  burying-grounds,  densely  populated,  in  the  vicinity. 
This  was  my  tirst  sight  of  a  large  Chinese  community,  and  the 
impression  it  left  was  not  agreeable.  Their  dull  faces,  without 
expression,  unless  a  coarse  glimmering  of  sensuality  may  be 
called  finch,  and  their  lialf-naked,  nnsymmetrieal  bodies,  more 
like  figures  of  yellow  clay  than  warm  flesh  and  blood,  filled  me 
with  an  unconquerable  aversion.  The  scowling  Malay,  with 
his  dark,  fiery  eye,  and  spare  hut  sinewy  form,  was  ennobled 
by  the  comparison,  and  I  turned  to  look  upon  him  with  a  great 
sense  of  relief. 

The  Island  of  Singapore  is  hilly  and  undulating,  although 
no  part  of  it  rises  moro  than  500  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
'Astern  side  of  the  town  is  the  English  suburb,  which  contains 
a  number  of  pleasant  residences.  The  Governor's  mansion  is 
delightfully  situated  on  a  hill  above,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  harbor,  and  the  large  island  of  Bintang  in  tlio  distance. 
The  hills  around  it  are  covered  with  turf  as  fresh  and  green  as 
that  of  England.  The  temperature  of  the  island,  which  lies  in 
1Q    18'    N.,    is  healthy   and   agreeable,   and   scarcely   varies 
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throughout  the  whole  year.  The  vegetation  is  kept  constant- 
ly fresh  and  luxuriant  hy  frequent  showers.  The  interior  of 
the  island  ia  covered  with  plantations  of  pepper  and  nutmeg. 
The  depredations  committed  by  tigers  are  said  to  Le  frightful, 
since  in  spite  of  a  government  bounty  for  their  destruction, 
more  than  three  hundred  persons  are  annually  devoured  by 
them. 

We  left  Singapore  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  after 
passing  the  island  of  Biutaug,  entered  the  China  Sea.  Not- 
withstanding it  was  the  season  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  we 
were  favored  with  calm  weather  and  clear  skies.  During  the 
first  two  days  wc  passed  Pulo  Aor,  and  the  barren  groups  of 
the  Auambaa  and  Na tunas,  after  which  nothing  occurred  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  voyage,  until  the  morning  of  the 
lGth,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  and  rainy  gale  from  the 
north,  which  came  up  suddenly  during  the  night,  wo  made 
tho  rooks  called  the  Asses'  Ears,  off  the  Ladrone  Inlands,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Canton.  We  got  shelter  from  the 
heavy  swell  under  tho  loo  of  the  Lemma  Island,  and  as  the 
clouds  broke  away  a  little,  saw  before  us  the  barren  hills  of 
Ilong  Kong.     In  two  hours  more  wc  were  at  anchor  in  the 
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Trip  to  Macao— Attached  to  the  U.  8.  Embassy — On  Board  the  Steam-frigate  Susque- 
hanna— Departure  from  Macao — The  Coast  of  China — The  Shipwrecked  Japanese — 
Their  Address  to  the  Commissioner— The  Eastern  Sea— The  Archipelago  of  Chnsan 
—The  Mouth  of  the  Tang-tse-Kiang— The  Steamer  Aground— Uumors  of  the  Reb- 
els—Arrival  at  Woosung— Entering  tho  Woosang  River— Chinese  Junks— Appear- 
ance of  the  Country — Approach  to  Shanghai— Arrival. 

On  arriving  at  Hong  Kong,  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  en- 
tered my  name  at  the  Club  House,  a  part  of  which  was  fitted 
up  as  a  hotel.  The  weather  was  cold,  raw  and  cloudy,  and  I 
spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time  in-doors,  reading  the  late  files 
of  European  journals.  The  U.  S.  steam-frigate  Susquehanna 
was  lying  in  the  harbor,  ready  to  sail  for  Macao,  and  as  I  de- 
sired to  visit  Canton,  I  accepted  Capt.  Buchanan's  invitation 
to  cross  in  her  to  the  former  place,  whence  I  could  take  the 
Canton  steamer.  She  left  Hong  Kong  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  and  after  a  pleasant  run  of  four  hours  anchored  in  Macao 
Roads.  I  went  ashore,  expecting  to  proceed  to  Canton  on  the 
morrow:  but  no  one  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Upon  calling  on  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  the  Hon.  Humphrey 
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Marshall,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  he  generously  offered  to  attach 
me  to  the  Embassy,  that  I  might  be  able  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Beat  of  war  in  the  North.  So  rare  an  opportunity  of  bm- 
ing  the  moat  interesting  portion  of  China  (luring  the  presctt 
remarkable  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  was  not  to  bo 
neglected;  and  on  the  following  morning  I  again  fouud  myself 
on  board  the  Susquehanna,  listening  to  the  thunders  of  the  sa- 
lute which  welcomed  the  Commissioner.  It  was  worth  all  my 
long  wanderings  in  foreign  lands  and  among  strange  races,  to 
experience  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  walking  the  deck  of  a 
national  vessel,  and  hearing  again  the  stirring  music  of  our  na- 
tional airs.  One  must  drink  deep  of  absence  and  exile  to  learn 
the  tenderness  of  that  regard  for  his  native  land,  which  at 
home  lies  latent  and  unsuspected  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature. 
I  want  no  man  for  a  friend,  whose  heart  will  not  beat  mora 
warmly  at  the  sight  of  his  country's  banner  floating  on  a  dis- 
tant sea. 

The  handsome  stern-cabin  of  the  Susquehanna  was  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Commissioner,  and  his  suite,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr.  0,  H.  Perry, 
Private  Secretary,  and  myself.  We  found  iu  Capt.  Buchanan, 
the  Commander,  all  that  his  reputation  as  a  gentleman 
brave  and  gallant  officer,  led  us  to  anticipate ;  while  the  officers 
under  his  command  justified  the  high  opinion  I  lind  formed  of 
our  naval  corps,  from  the  few  whom  it  had  previously  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet.  Under  such  auspices,  our  voyage  up 
the  coast  of  China  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  I 
made. 

We  left  Macao,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  and  stood  outward  to  sea,  past  the  Lemma  Island.     Tho 
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day  was  warm  and  calm,  and  the  barren  Chinese  coast  was 
nnobscured  by  cloud  or  vapor.  It  is  a  bold,  ragged  shore,  in- 
dented with  small  bays  and  estuaries,  and  bounded  by  a  fringe 
of  lofty  island-rocks,  which  are  for  the  most  part  uninhabitable. 
In  its  general  features,  it  resembles  the  coast  of  California,  but 
is  in  reality  more  sterile,  though  hardly  more  so  in  appear- 
ance. Towards  evening  we  saw  the  promontory  called  Breaker 
Point  in  the  distance,  and  during  the  night  passed  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  Lamock  Islands.  The  next  morning  was  dull 
and  overcast.  We  were  already  within  the  Straits  of  Fu-kien, 
or  the  Formosa  Channel,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  had  a  strong 
head-wind.  During  the  day  we  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
islands  and  promontories  of  the  coast,  on  our  left,  but  too  dark 
and  indistinct  to  be  satisfactory.  About  noon,  we  passed  the 
headland  of  Quemoy,  north  of  the  Bay  of  Amoy,  which  is  one 
of  the  five  ports  opened  to  foreigners  by  the  English  war.  Its 
commerce,  however,  is  next  to  nothing,  nearly  all  the  foreign 
trade  being  concentrated  at  Canton  and  Shanghai. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  thirteen  shipwrocked  Japanese 
sailors,  who,  having  been  picked  up  at  sea  and  taken  into  San 
Francisco,  were  sent  to  China  by  the  order  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  placed  on  board  the  Susquehanna,  were  summoned 
in  a  body  upon  the  quarter-deck  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
"  big  mandarin,"  as  they  termed  CoL  Marshall.  They  made  a 
very  profound  inclination  of  the  head,  removing  their  caps  at 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Parker  addressed  them  in  Chinese,  which 
they  did  not  understand  when  spoken;  but  as  the  Chinese 
characters  arc  known  to  the  Japanese  (the  same  character  sig- 
nifying the  same  word  in  both  languages),  he  was  enabled  to 

communicate  with  them.     They  appeared  cheerful  and  in  good 
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condition.  They  WOW  nearly  all  dressed  in  sailni 
with  clothes  which  the  officers  and  men  had  given  them.  It 
was  curious  to  note  the  variety  of  feature,  forni  and  expression 
among  these  men,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  same  clow. 
There  wns  one  with  an  unusually  broad  fare  lind  dark  com- 
plexion, who  corresponded  to  Golownin'a  description,  of  tho 
Kurile  inhabitants  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Empire. 
They  WOW  their  hair  short  upon  the  crown  and  front  of  the 
head,  but  hanging  loose  and  long  at  the  back  and  sides,  which 
Dr.  Parker  declared  to  have  been  the  former  Chinese  eiiBtom, 
shaven  beads  and  long  tails  having  been  introduoed  by  the 
Mautehow  Dynasty.  Tho  features  of  these  Japanese 
much  better  than  those  of  the  correspond  in:;  class  of  Chi 
The  day  following  their  presentation  a  note  written  in  I  IbSft* 
characters  was  addressed  by  them  to  (!<>!.  KanhalL  ] 
very  fragmentary  and  laconic,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
Mock  of  characters  En  the  writer's  possession.  It  was  addressed 
on  the  envelope :  "  To  the  American  King — from  thirteen 
Japanese,"  and  the  contents  were  as  follows:  "Wc,  thirteen 
Japanese  men,  have  fathers,  mothers,  young  brothers,  old 
brothers,  wives,  children.     You  go  to  Shanghai :  go  to  Japan  !'' 

On  Wednesday   wc   continued   to  advance  against 
h'-iid-winil,  cateliinr;  but  few   and  cloudy  glimpses  of  the  coital. 
During  the  day  we  passed  tho  mouth  of  the  estuary  of 
chow-fon,  another  of  the  five  ports.      Before  night,  we 
passed  through  the  Formosa  Channel,  and  were  in  the  Tong-hni, 
or  Eastern  Sea,  which  is  bounded  by  China,  Coren,  the  Japanese 
Island  of  Kinsiu,  and  the  Lew-Chew  Archipelago.     The  neit 
morning  we  were  off  the  province  of  Che-Kiaug.     Soon 
sunrise  we  made  a  small  inland  called  the  Straw-Stack,  and 
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farther,  a  headland  called  Mushroom  Peak,  from  its  shape,  the 
aides  being  perpendicular,  and  the  summit  slightly  projecting 
over  them.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  same  promontory, 
there  was  a  tall  isolated  rock  resembling  a  pagoda.  The  af- 
ternoon was  raw  and  foggy,  and  as  there  was  a  large  number  of 
fishing  junks  off  the  coast,  our  steam-whistle  was  blown  repeat- 
edly, as  a  signal  for  them  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  dense  fog,  with  frequent  showers  of 
rain,  and  we  saw  no  land  until  evening,  when  we  made  the 
rocks  called  the  Brothers,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Archipelago 
of  Chusan.  We  had  had  no  observation  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
when  the  fog  lifted  and  showed  the  rocks,  we  were  not  a  mile 
from  our  supposed  position.  The  night  set  in  dark  and  stormy, 
and  as  the  tides  and  currents,  which  prevail  in  this  part  of  the 
Archipelago,  are  very  uncertain,  we  felt  our  way  in  the  fog 
into  a  strait  between  the  islands  of  Chusan  and  Chin  Ban,  and 
came  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  latter.  It  blew  violently 
during  the  night,  but  the  gale  had  the  effect  of  clearing  away 
the  fog,  so  that  we  were  able  to  get  under  way  again  at  daylight. 

We  rounded  the  eastern  point  of  Chinsan,  and  running  in  a 
north-west  course,  soon  made  the  two  groups  called  the  Rug- 
ged Islands  and  Parker's  Islands.  The  water  became  yellow 
and  muddy,  showing  that  wc  were  already  within  the  influence 
of  the  great  Yang-tsc-Kiang  River,  and  when  scarcely  abreast 
the  southern  entrance,  it  was  as  turbid  as  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans.  Tho  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  river 
must  be  enormous ;  the  southern  mouth,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds,  or  less,  of  the  main  stream,  is  thirty  miles  in 
breadth.  Parker's  Island  was  green  and  beautiful,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  cultivated.     Most  of  the  other  islands  were  lofty, 
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rugged,  as  their  name  denotes,  and  hopelessly  barren.  The 
■mallei  ones  were  mere  rocks,  cleft  ami  divided  by  deep 
tike  Aoh  on  He  western  ooaat  of  Scotland.  The  wind 
waa  keen,  cold,  and  strong  from  tlie  north,  and  the  tlicnnnmc- 
rer  down  to  CO1-.  The  sky  was  a  cool,  pale  bine,  veiled  villi 
bane,  but,  the  sun  shone  cheerily  nt  intervals.  As  wo  Bp- 
proaehed  our  destination,  the  Japanese,  desired  another  i 1 1 1 « ■ « - 
view  with  tho  Commissioner.  It  was  intimated  tliat  they 
wished  to  tamt  at  (Shanghai,  make  their  way  to  Chapoo,  the 
Chinese  port  of  erniinoinieation  with  Nagasaki,  and  embark  in 
a  junk  for  the  latter  place.  Chapoo  is  south  of  Shanghai,  on 
the  Hay  of  Hang-Chow,  and  about  ninety  miles  distant. 

At  noon  we  reached  Gutzhiff  Island,  at,  the  mouth  of  the 
\  NnjH>i:-Ki;i7i;i  (!-->ri  of  the  Sea),  and  commenced  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  river.  The  island  is  a  round,  rocky  hiUook, 
rising  -10  feet  from  the  water.  From  in  promineaae,  and 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  a  valuable  landmark 
for  vessels.  The  fkng-tae-KIsng  is  here  about  twenty  miles 
broad,  flowiug  between  tho  mainland  of  China,  anil  the  tttgt 
island  of  T.iung-Ming.  Both  shores  are  a  dead  level,  dyked 
to  prevent  inundation,  like  the  banks  of  the  lower  ■■' 
and  not  to  be  seen  from  the  narrow  channel  in  the  n.i  i.lV 
the  river,  which  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  extensive  Band-beak* 
We  bad  a  htrong  wind  and  tide  against  us,  and  did  not  lose 
Bight  of  GuUlaff  Island  until  near  four  o'clock.  The  water 
became  more  dense  and  yellow  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  ped- 
dles of  the  steamer  stirred  up  large  quantities  of  the  soft  mnd 
of  the  bottom.  The  depth  of  the  stream  varied  from  four  to 
five  fathoms. 

At  six  o'clock,  as  the  crew  was  beaten  to  quarti 
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noticed  that  the  engines  moved  sluggishly,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  ship  refused  to  obey  her  helm.  She  was  immediately 
stopped,  and  a  careful  sounding  showed  only  two  and  three 
quarter  fathoms.  The  previous  sounding  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  wake  of  the  wheel,  and  the  sinking  of  the  lead  into  the 
loose  mud,  so  that  we  had  run  about  half  a  mile  upon  the 
South  Shoal  before  being  aware  of  it  The  engines  were 
backed,  but  the  strong  northern  gale  and  ebb  tide  kept  us  sta- 
tionary for  about  an  hour,  after  which  the  ship  began  to  move 
by  fits  and  starts.  The  guns  were  run  forward  to  lighten  her 
stern,  and  the  tide  setting  in  her  favor,  she  worked  herself  off 
by  nine  o'clock,  and  came  to  anchor  in  deep  water. 

We  started  again  the  next  morning,  with  the  flood  tide. 
The  day  was  crystal-clear,  and  a  bracing  wind  blew  from  tho 
north-east.  In  an  hour  or  two  we  were  hailed  by  an  American 
pilot,  who  had  been  taking  a  French  vessel  out  of  the  river. 
He  startled  us  with  the  news  that  the  rebels  had  invested 
Nanking  with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  captured  all  the 
Chinese  war-junks  in  the  Yang-tsc-Kiang,  and  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  beleaguered  troops — with  many  other  particulars, 
which,  like  all  rumors  afloat  at  that  time,  were  greatly  exagge- 
rated. In  another  hour  the  mainland  of  China  was  visible  on 
our  left — a  low  shore,  covered  with  trees,  and  dotted  with  tho 
houses  of  the  natives.  Numbers  of  junks  were  anchored  along 
the  beach,  and  the  wreck  of  a  European  vessel  told  of  the 
dangers  of  the  navigation.  The  island  of  Tsung-Miug  was 
barely  visible  to  the  cast.  We  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Woosung  River  about  noon,  and  cast  anchor  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  to  wait  for  a  tide  to  carry  us  over  the  bar.  On  making 
signals,  a  junk  came  out  for  the  mails,  with  which  she  started 
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at  once  for  Shanghai.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was  crowded 
with  Teasels,  the  greater  put  of  which  were  native  junks. 
The  stream  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  protected  by 
two  butteries,  the  northern  one  having  126  guns.  The  shore  is 
well  wooded,  and  the  trees,  with  their  thin  texture  aitd  the 
greenish-gray  hue  of  their  budding  leaves,  showed  that  we  had 
again  reached  a  climate  where  spring  is  known. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Forbes,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Canton,  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, Vice-Consul  at  Shanghai,  who  had  ridden  down  to 
Woosung  in  expectation  of  the  Susquehanna's  arrival,  came  on 
board  shortly  after  we  dropped  anchor.  At  4  P.  51.,  the  tide 
being  again  flood,  we  stood  into  the  river  through  the  fleet  of 
junk  sat  its  mouth.  It  waa  a  delicate  piece  of  manoeuvring, 
but  the  vessel  minded  her  helm  admirably,  and  threaded  the 
mazes  of  the  crowded  anchorage  without  touching  one  of  the 
craft.  The  tide  carried  us  safely  over  the  bar,  and  we  kept  on 
up  the  river  at  nearly  our  full  speed.  The  stream  m  «mni 
with  junks  lying  at  anchor  or  sailing  up  and  down.  Our 
steam-whistle  warned  them  to  clear  (he  track,  and  they  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  the  crews  gathering  upon  the  high  poops  to  sur- 
vey us  as  we  passed.  Most  of  the  junks  had  inscriptions 
across  the  stern  and  alorg  the  sides  of  the  hull.  Some,  which 
Dr.  Parker  read,  denoted  that  the  vessel  was  iu  Government 
service:  others  had  fantastic  names,  such  as  " The  Favorable 
Wind,"  "  Happiness,"  &c.  All  the  larger  ones  had  four  masts, 
each  mast  carrying  u  single  oblong  sail,  made  of  very  closely 
woven  watting,  crossed  with  horizontal  slips  of  bamboo,  so 
that,  it  could  be  reefed  to  any  extent  required.  The  people  had 
a  lighter  complexion    and   more   regular    features   than 
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natives  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  in  lien  of,  the  umbrella 
hat  wore  the  round  black  cap  of  the  Tartars. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  a  dead  level  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  devoted  principally  to  the  culture  of  rice  and 
wheat.  The  cultivation  was  as  thorough  and  patient  as  any  I 
had  seen,  every  square  foot  being  turned  to  some  useful  ac- 
count. Even  the  sides  of  the  dykes  erected  to  check  inunda- 
tions were  covered  with  vegetables.  These  boundless  levels  are 
thickly  studded  with  villages  and  detached  houses,  all  of  which 
are  surrounded  with  fruit-trees.  I  noticed  also  occasionally 
groves  of  willow  and  bamboo.  The  country,  far  and  wide,  is 
dotted  with  little  mounds  of  earth — the  graves  of  former 
generations.  They  are  scattered  over  the  fields  and  gardens 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
cultivators.  In  some  places  the  coffins  of  the  poor,  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  a  resting-place,  are  simply  deposited  upon 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  canvas.  The  dwellings,  but  for 
their  peaked  roofs,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  cottages  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  They  were  mostly  of  wood,  plastered  and 
whitewashed,  and  had  an  appearance  of  tolerable  comfort. 
The  people,  who  came  out  to  stare  in  wonder  at  the  great 
steamer  as  she  passed,  were  dressed  uniformly  in  black  or 
dark. blue.  Numerous  creeks  and  canals  extended  from  the 
river  into  the  plains,  but  I  did  not  notice  a  single  highway. 
The  landscape  was  rich,  picturesque  and  animated,  and  fully 
corresponded  with  what  I  had  heard  of  the  dense  population 
and  careful  agriculture  of  China.  I  was  struck  with  the  gene- 
ral resemblance  between  the  Woosung  and  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  same  thing  was  noticed  by  others  on  board. 

Before  sunset,  we  discovered  in  the  distance   the  factories 
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and  flagstaffs  of  Shanghai.  The  town  Lad  a  more  uapdfliag 
appearance  than  I  was  prepared  lo  find.  The  rtvur  niake.s  ■ 
sharp  lend  to  the  south-west  at  this  paint,  and  over  the  tops  of 
tiie  trees  uu  tho  eoutbcm  liank,  we  could  see  a  forest  of  n 
a  mile  in  length,  belonging  to  (lit;  native  junks.  The  number 
of  foreign  vessels  anchored  before  the  factories  did  not  e 
twenty.  Bounding  the  poiut,  we  swept  between  the  shipping,  past 
the  stately  row  of  tall  European  residences,  and  a  neat  church 
(Gothic),  to  the  reach  in  front  of  the  American  Consulate,  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  buildings  on  the  river.  The 
English  war-steamers  Hermes  and  Salamander,  and  the  brig 
Lily,  lay  anchored  there,  and  the  French  war-steaincr  Cassini, 
a  little  further  up  tho  stream.  Beyond  them  commenced  tli" 
wilderness  of  junks,  packed  side  by  side  in  one  unbroken  n 
As  the  anchor  dropped  our  band  struck  up  "  Hail  Columbia,'' 
followed  by  the  English  and  French  national  airs. 

Mr.  Cunningham  invited  the  Commissioner  and  bis  suite  to 
take  rooms  at  the  Consulate,  where  that  splendid  hospitality 
which  distinguishes  the  foreign  communities  in  China  is  prac- 
tised to  its  fullest  extent.  We  found  various  and  contradictory 
minors  afloat  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  rebels,  but  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  Nanking  Lad  fallen  into  their  hands.  The 
merchants  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  hearing  that  the  great 
city  of  Soo-Cbow,  the  capital  of  the  silk-growing  district,  a 
only  seventy  miles  from  Shanghai,  bad  been  invested. 
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•       CHAPTER    XXIV. 

AN    ATTEMPT     TO    VISIT    NANKING. 

The  Commissioner  decides  to  vbit  Nanking— Preparations  for  the  Voyage— Departure 
of  ftrar  Jnpancse — The  Susquehanna  leaves — Woosnng—  Bush  Island  and  Tsung- 
Ming— We  strike  the  Blonde  Shoal— The  Chinese  Pilots— Escape  of  a  Boat— Off  the 
Shoal— Mr.  Bennett's  night  cruise  after  the  Boats— Unfavorable  Reports— The  Re- 
turn— End  of  the  Expedition— Successful  Trip  of  the  Susquehanna  in  the  Summer 
of  1864 

Three  days  after  our  arrival,  the  Commissioner  decided  to 
start  for  Nanking.  The  near  approach  of  the  rebel  forces  to 
the  foreign  settlement  of  Shanghai,  the  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  their  views  towards  foreigners,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
obtaining  reliable  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  through  the 
Chinese  authorities,  led  him  to  this  step.  The  visit  was  pro- 
jected with  the  sole  view  of  obtaining  information,  that  he 
might  best  know  how  to  guard  the  interests  of  American  citi- 
zens in  China.  Like  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France  in  Shanghai,  he  determined  on  preserving  the  strictest 
neutrality  during  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  the  North.  But 
if,  as  all  accounts  concurred  in  representing,  Nanking  had 
already  fallen,  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  rebel 

leaders   should    be   assured   of  this  neutrality,   and   of   the 
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necessity,  on  their  part,  of  respecting  the  rights  of  foreign 
citizens.  The  adoption  of  this  course  was  rendered  still  more 
imperative  by  the  falsehoods  which  the  Chinese  authorities, 
nod  especially  the  Taou-tai  (Governor)  of  Shanghai  had  pub- 
lished and  circulated  concerning  the  enlistment  of  foreign  aid. 

Two  hundred  tons  of  coal  were  taken  on  board  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  application  was  made  to  the  Taou-tai  for  native 
pilots  who  knew  the  river.  Those  ho  readily  furnished,  hoping 
perhaps  that  our  appearance  off  Nanking  would  be  interpreted 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Imperialists.  Hundreds  of  Chinese 
continued  to  visit  the  Susquehanna  up  to  the  hour  of  her  de- 
parture. Several  of  the  American  residents  made  application 
to  accompany  ua  on  the  voyage,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Forbes,  no  other  passenger  was  taken  on  board.  Previous  to 
sailing,  four  of  the  Japanese  left  our  ship.  One  of  their 
countrymen — one  of  those  who  were  turned  back  from  Japan 
in  the  Morrison,  in  1S37 — was  then  residing  in  Shanghai, 
and  he  promised  to  assist  thini.  Neither  Capt.  Buchanan 
nor  the  Commissioner  had  any  authority  to  keep  them  on 
board.  They  desired  their  countryman,  Otokitchi,  to  say  that 
they  thanked  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ship  from  their  hearts, 
and  would  never  forget  their  kindness  toward  them.  Two  of 
them  wept  like  children  when  they  left. 

We  started  at  (loodtide,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of 
April.  The  bund,  or  quay,  of  Shanghai  was  crowded  with 
spectators  of  our  departure.  We  were  two  hours  and  a  half 
reaching  Woosnng.  The  rich  plains  on  either  hand  were 
greener  and  more  beautiful  than  they  appeared  on  the  passage 
Dp.  The  willow  trees  planted  along  the  numerous  little  canals 
intersecting  the  country,  were  rapidly  bursting  into  loaf.     In 
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ipite  of  these  tokens  of  spring,  a  keen,  benumbing  wind  blew 
from  the  north-east,  and  the  cabin  was  not  comfortable  without 
fire.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  world  where  spring 
is  so  tardy.  We  crossed  the  bar  without  difficulty,  but  after- 
wards had  to  thread  a  fleet  of  junks,  filling  up  a  reach  of  more 
than  half  a  mile.  This  feat  was  admirably  managed,  without 
running  afoul  of  any  of  the  craft,  though  the  winding  channels 
between  them  were  scarcely  broader  than  our  beam.  The 
Susquehanna  obeyed  her  helm  as  readily  as  a  ferry-boat.  We 
anchored  for  the  night  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  a  mile  from  shore. 

At  daybreak,  the  ten  Chinese  boats  which  had  been 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  going  ahead  to  feel  the  channel, 
started  in  advance.  We  hove  anchor  and  left  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  four  Chinese  pilots  were  on  deck,  seemingly  confident  of 
their  ability  to  carry  us  through.  Just  above  Woosung,  we 
passed  Bush  Island ;  the  large  island  of  Tsung-Ming,  separat- 
ing the  northern  and  southern  mouths  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
was  visible  beyond  it  in  the  distance.  Both  of  these  islands 
have  been  formed  from  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river,  and 
are  yearly  increasing  in  size.  Capt.  Potter  (an  American 
pilot,  who  accompanied  us)  informed  me  that  ten  years  ago 
there  was  but  one  bush  on  the  smaller  island  (whence  its 
name),  and  not  an  inhabitant.  At  present  it  is  covered  with 
trees  and  thickly  studded  with  cottages.  Tsung-Ming,  a  ccn. 
tury  ago,  was  a  sand-bar ;  at  present  it  supports  a  population 
of  six  hundred  thousand.  The  immense  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  Hoang-Ho,  and  other  rivers, 
must  in  the  course  of  time  entirely  fill  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Sea. 


Our  mosquito  fleet  \v:i.-  still  visible,  running  rapidly  ahead 
with  the  monsoon  filling  their  square  sails,  aud  I  was  hniMllg 
through  n  telescope  at  the  clusters  of  Chinese  wba  m 
watching  na  from  the  shore,  when  the  ship  suddenly  wtrui.'k 
upon  a  shoal.  She  w:is  only  going  at  halt-speed,  and  t Ins 
engine  was  stopped  st>oii  enough  to  prevent  her  jamming  very 
hard  upon  the  sand.  Still,  there  she  stuck,  and  as  the  ebb-tide 
had  just  commenced,  every  effort  was  made  to  get  her  off  be- 
fore the  water  fell.  There  were  fourteen  feel  at  the  bows,  and 
three  and  one  fourth  fathoms  .it  the  stern:  the  bottom  hard 
sand.  The  wheels  were  backed  and  a  hawser  sent  out  over 
the  stem,  to  wnrp  her  off,  but  without  avail.  The  place  where 
we  strunk  proved  to  be  the  Blonde  Shoal,  twelve  or  fifteen  milea 
from  Woosang.  The  accident  was  entirely  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness or  treachery  of  the  principal  Chinese  pilot.  "VVe  had 
boats  enough  to  have  sounded  out  for  us  all  the  shoals  as  far 
H  [Lvi'vey'.-i  Point,  but  he  insisted  on  seudisg  them  ahead, 
saying  tliat  be  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  channel,  and  did 
not  require  their  scrvicca  for  a  hundred  It  (thirty  miles)  fur- 
ther. He  put  on  an  offensive,  stately  air,  ami  earned  bin  head 
high  until  chastised  by  Mr.  Cunningham's  comprador,  who 
accompanied  us  as  interpreter  and  commissary.  The  lull,  r,  on 
receiving  an  impertinent  reply  to  a  question  which  he  bod 
asked  by  command  of  Capt.  Buchanan,  immediately  struck  the 
pilot  in  the  face,  and  brought  hira  to  bis  kneos  in  supplication. 

When  it  was  found  wo  could  not  get  off,  Capt.  Buchanan 
determined  to  send  tho  Chinese  bum-boat,  which  accompanied 
us,  ahead  to  the  other  boats,  with  one  of  the  pilots.  But  the 
men,  instead  of  keeping  op  the  river,  immediately  made  all 
speed  for  the  shore.      One  of  the  brass  field-pieces  was  hauled 
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to  the  stern,  brought  to  bear  on  her,  and  a  few  shots  fired 
across  her  bows,  in  order  to  bring  her  back,  but  she  continued 
to  make  away,  although  the  balls  ploughed  up  the  sea  just  be- 
yond her.  It  happened  that  the  pilot  was  not  on  board,  as 
was  supposed,  but  had  remained  with  us,  though  in  great  fear 
for  his  life.  Mr.  Bennett,  Master  of  the  Susquehanna,  was 
then  sent  off  for  the  pilots,  in  one  of  the  ship's  cutters.  At 
ebb-tide  we  had  but  eight  feet  water  under  our  bows  and 
seventeen  under  the  stern. 

At  midnight  on  Saturday  night  it  began  to  blow  very 
violently  from  the  north,  so  that  about  five  o'clock,  when  the 
tide  had  risen  a  few  feet,  the  vessel  seemed  to  be  slowly  work- 
ing herself  loose.  The  foresail  was  bent  on,  and  she  immedi- 
ately gave  evidence  of  feeling  it.  A  few  backward  strokes  of 
the  wheels  urged  her  clear  of  the  shoal,  and  she  hung  buoy- 
antly in  deep  water.  But  in  the  distance  of  a  few  ship's 
lengths  the  water  suddenly  shoaled  again,  and  she  was  brought 
to  anchor  in  five  fathoms,  with  some  little  difficulty.  The 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  pilots  was  again  displayed  by  their  de- 
claring that  the  channel  was  on  the  right  of  the  shoal,  when 
our  own  soundings  the  day  previous  had  shown  that  it  was  on 
the  left  side. 

About  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Bennett  made  his  appearance  in 
the  cutter.  He  and  his  crew  were  benumbed  with  cold,  hav- 
ing passed  the  whole  night  on  the  river.  After  running  about 
twenty  miles,  he  stood  in  toward  Harvey's  Point,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  T sung- Ming,  where  the  fleet  was  to  have 
waited;  but  on  iuquiring  of  some  fishermen,  learned  that  it 
had  gone  further  up  the  river.  About  ten  miles  further,  ho 
found  the  junks  at  anchor  in  a  creek,  on  the  southern  bank. 
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i  o'clock  at 


By  the  time  they  were  collected  together,  it  was  ten 
night.  Capt.  Potter  aud  the  comprador  went  on  hoard  the 
boats,  which  were  ordered  to  follow  the  cutter,  and  return  to 
the  Susquehanna.  They  all  got  under  way  at  the  same  time, 
hut  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  cutter  soon  lost  sight  of 
them.     She  grounded  repeatedly  on  the  shoals,  and  finally  got 

d  among  the  hand fishing-stakes.     The  Bea  contiuu- 

;  to  rise,  and  the  gala  to  blow  more  violently,  she  wns 
;ed  to  come  to  author  until  morning,  when  she  put  off 
again  and  beat  down  to  us.  Capt,  Buchanan  and  the  Com- 
missioner decided,  ou  hearing  Mr.  Bennett's  report,  that  it 
waa  expedient  to  return  to  Woosung.  The  necessity  of  put- 
ting back  was  keenly  regretted  by  all  oil  board,  hut  the  ex- 
treme peril  to  which  the  vesset  waa  exposed,  iu  case  the  voy- 
ajri>  was  outiuued,  left  no  other  alternative.  Wo  were  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  first  of  the  flood-tide,  to  run  down  to  Woosung, 
which  detained  us  until  four  u'eluck.  In  the  meau  time,  L'ajit. 
Potter  and  the  comprador  arrived  with  the  other  boats.  The 
former  reported  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  either  on 
the  chart  or  the  Chinese  pilots,  and  that  the  only  way  iu 
which  the  Susquehanna  could  go  lip  the  river,  would  be  to  r«- 
survey  and  buoy  out  the  channel — a  work  which  could  not  he 
accomplished  in  less  than  two  weeks.  The  failure  of  our  un- 
dertaking, the  results  of  which  promised  to  be  of  great  interest 
and  importance  at  the  time,  is  another  proof  of  the  unfitness  of 
large  Bteam  frigates  for  the  service  required  in  Chinese  waters. 
Two  small,  active  steamers,  such  as  the  English  possessed  in 
the  Hermes  and  Salamander,  would  do  more  work  than  a  score 
of  unwieldy  leviathans. 

We  returned  down  the  river  the  way  wo  came,  hut  on  ap- 
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proaohing  Woosung  were  again  exposed  to  danger  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  pilots.  The  water  suddenly  shoaled,  in  spite  of 
their  assertion  that  we  were  in  the  deep  channel,  and  our  hull 
touched  just  as  the  engines  began  to  back  water.  We  got  off 
barely  in  time.  The  command  having  been  given  to  let  go  the 
starboard  anchor,  a  seaman,  who  was  standing  upon  the  port 
anchor,  mistaking  the  order,  and  thinking  it  was  about  to  drop 
with  him,  sprang  into  the  river.  Ho  was  picked  up,  however, 
with  no  other  injury  than  a  good  drenching. 

The  next  morning  we  were  delayed  for  some  time  in  cross- 
ing the  bar,  by  a  large  fleet  of  grain-junks,  bound  outward  on 
their  way  to  Pekin.  A  Portuguese  lorcka,  bearing  the  flag  of 
the  Taou-tai,  passed  us  on  her  way  up  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
The  Susquehanna's  hull  touched  on  the  bar,  in  two  and  three 
quarter  fathoms,  but  the  engines  dragged  us  safely  over. 
Within  the  bar  lay  a  still  larger  fleet  of  junks,  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  Pekin.  Each  of  them  had  the  words  "  Kiang-nan" 
on  the  stern, — literally  "  South  of  the  River,"  t.  e.,  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang.  A  handsome  outward-bound  junk  bore  the  poetical 
name  of  the  "  Ocean  Star."  At  noon  we  were  again  at 
Shanghai,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  old  position,  in  front  of 
the  American  Consulate. 

So  ended  the  expedition  to  Nanking. 


Note. — The  Susquehanna  made  a  second  attempt  to  reach  Nanking 
in  the  summer  of  1854,  after  her  return  from  Japan.  She  had  on  board  the 
Hon.  Robert  M'Lane,  successor  to  Col.  Marshal,  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  to 
China.  On  this  occasion,  the  small  steam-tug  Confuchu  was  employed  to 
ran  in  advance  of  the  Susquehanna  and  sound  out  the  channel.   After  passing 
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Blonde  Shoal  no  serious  difficulty  was  experienced,  a  depth  of  from  eight  to 
seventeen  fathoms  having  been  found  in  the  Yang-teo-Kiang,  as  far  as 
Nanking.  After  the  Commissioner  had  communicated  with  some  of  the 
rebel  chiefs,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage  was  accomplished,  a  further  ex- 
ploration of  the  river  was  made  as  far  us  Wu-hu,  a  large  town  sixty  miles 
above  Nanking.  No  foreign  vessel  had  ever  before  advanced  beyond  the 
latter  city.  The  river  was  found  to  be  everywhere  brond  and  deep,  flowing 
through  superb  valleys;  the  soil  was  fertile  and  capable  of  supporting  an 
immense  population.  The  current  was  very  swift,  and  the  Susquehanna,  on 
her  return,  frequently  ran  at  a  speed  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  knots.  Her 
appearance,  especially  in  the  regions  beyond  Nanking,  created  the  greatest 
astonishment  among  the  Chinese,  thousands  of  whom  crowded  the  banks  as 
she  passed.  The  voyage  was  completed  with  entire  success,  no  accident  of 
soy  kind  having  occurred. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

A     SHANGHAI     JOURNAL. 

• 

Life  In  Shanghai— The  Rebels  Expected— My  Journal— The  Fall  of  Nanking— The 
Grain  Trade— Soo-Chow  Threatened— Barbarities  at  Nanking— Rumors  Concern- 
ing the  Rebels— Capture  of  Lorchas — Threats  towards  Foreigners — Alarm  of  the 
Taou-tai — A  Rebel  Proclamation — Imperial  Rewards  and  Pardons — Col.  Marshall's 
Proclamation — Nanking  Besieged  by  the  Imi>erlal  Army — Flight  from  Shanghai— 
Sir  George  Bon  ham — Meetings  of  the  Foreign  Residents— Ransom  for  Shanghai — 
Soo-Chow  not  Taken — Uncertainty — Mr.  Meadows  at  Soo-Chow — Defensive  Works 
Commenced— Trouble  with  the  Men  of  Foo-KIen — Marauders  in  the  Country — 
Burning  of  Thieves — The  Foo-Kien  Grave-yard — Desertion  of  the  City — A  Ru- 
mored Battle— Death  of  Tien-teh — Mr.  Meadows — Various  Rumors — Return  of  the 
SvUnce—  Deduction  of  Chin-klangfoo — The  Excitement  Subsides. 

After  our  inglorious  return,  the  Embassy  was  again  shifted 
to  the  American  Consulate,  and  wo  became  once  more  the 
guests  of  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Cunningham.  I  was  supplied 
with  a  room  and  the  services  of  a  young  Chinese  valet,  and 
having,  as  etiquette  prescribed,  made  the  first  calls  upon  the 
American  and  English  residents,  received  in  due  course  of  time 
invitations  to  dinner  in  return.  The  presence  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, with  a  fine  band  of  music  on  board,  was  the  occasion 
of  a  round  of  festivities,  which  were  kept  up  with  more  or  less 
energy,  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay.  The  presence  of 
both  the  American  and  English  Commissioners,  and  of  five 
vessels  of  war  at  once,  was  an  unusual  event  for  Shanghai,  and 
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in  spite  of  the  rumored  approach  of  the  rebels,  tin.-  ignoramw 
of  their  disposition  towards  foreigners,  iind  the  an  tic  i  pat  ion  of 
an  assault,  society  there  had  never  before  been  so  gay  and  ani- 
mated. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  April,  we  were  in  almost  daily 
expectation  of  the  appearance  of  the  vanguard  uf  the  rebel 
army.  Each  hour  brought  a  uew  rumor,  and  each  day  led  to 
conclusions  and  conjectures  which  the  morrow  proved  to  he  un- 
founded. Although  the  true  rebellion  did  not  commence  until 
Home  months  afterwards,  and  the  recollection  of  ihose  day* 
has  doubtless  been  obliterated  from  the  memories  of  the  foreign 
residents  of  Shanghai,  by  the  more  stirring  events  which  fol- 
lowed, they  were  sufficiently  exciting  and  interesting  at  the  time. 
I  know  no  better  way  of  giving  a  picture  of  the  uncertainty  of 
all  news  in  China,  than  by  transcribing  a  few  paged  from  a 
journal  which  I  kept  at  the  time : 

April  W 

At  length  we  have  positive  news  that  Nanking  has  fallen. 
The  Taou-tai  of  Shanghai  admits  it,  which  is  a  certain  sign  of 
its  correctness.  The  information  was  received  yesterday  by 
M.  de  Montigny,  the  French  Consul,  through  the  Catholic 
Missionaries  at  Nanking,  but  the  fact-  was  doubted  by  most  of 
the  merchants  here  uutil  the  Taou-tai  confirmed  it.  In  the 
final  assault,  20,000  Tartars  were  slain.  The  streets  tm 
blocked  up  with  corpses,  and  1,000  cash  each  was  paid  by  the 
victors  for  their  removal.  Twcaty  thousand  rebel  troops  were 
left  to  garrison  the  city,  and  a  body  of  40,000  was  dispatch, d 
to  intercept  the  imperial  troops  on  their  way  from  Peki 
raise    the  siege.      The  rebels,  it  is  said,  will  establish  tin 
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capital  at  Nanking,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will 
content  themselves  with  consolidating  their  power  in  the 
South  and  West. 

One  circumstance,  which  has  operated  in  their  favor,  is 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  grain  trade  between  the 
South  and  North,  by  means  of  the  Grand  Canal  This  has 
been  caused  within  a  few  years  by  inundation  between  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  Hoang-ho,  which  have  damaged  the 
Oanal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impassable  for  the 
larger  class  of  vessels.  The  immense  transportations  of  grain, 
for  the  supply  of  the  northern  portion  of  China,  which  were 
formerly  made  entirely  through  this  channel,  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  coasting-junks,  which  sail  at  this  season  from 
Shanghai,  Chapoo  and  Ningpo. 

The  city  of  Soo-Chow,  it  is  said,  has  paid  a  ransom  of 
700,000  taels,  to  be  exempted  from  capture  and  pillage. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  this,  as  business  is  beginning  to 
revive  there,  and  several  Soo-Chow  families,  who  had  fled  to 
this  place,  returned  last  night  to  their  homes.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  a  descent  on  Shanghai  is  meditated,  but  word 
reached  us  yesterday  that  Tien-teh  docs  not  intend  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  foreigners  in  China. 

April  6fA. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Forbes  conversed  with  a  native,  who  re- 
turned in  one  of  the  Taou-tai's  lorcltas  from  Nanking.  The  man 
is  known  to  the  Americans  here,  who  place  full  reliance  on  his 
communication.  He  states  that,  after  the  taking  of  Nanking, 
the  city  was  given  up  to  sack  and  slaughter,  during  three  days, 
and  20,000  Tartars— men,  women  and  children — were  massa- 
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cred.  The  Viceroy  was  quartered  and  bis  remains  nailed  to 
iho  foar  gates  of  the  city.     Previous  to  his  death  his  reins  were 

opened  and  bis  blood  made  to  flow  into  a  large  vessel  of  water, 
which  the  conquerors  drank.  His  daughter,  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
RH  stripped  in  the  public  square,  bound  upon  a  cross,  and  her 
heart  cut  out.  Many  of  the  Tartar  officers  were  tbrowu  into 
boiling  oil,  or  tied  to  stakes  surrounded  with  bundles  of  oiled 
straw,  and  slowly  roasted  to  death.  The  recital  of  these  atro- 
cities lia3  aroused  the  utmost  horror  and  indignation  among 
the  foreign  pmMffto.  They  were  previously,  almost  to  a  man, 
disponed  to  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the  rebels. 

That  the  Viceroy  has  been  slain,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  CoL 
Marshall  has  received  the  news  officially,  through  the  Governor 
of  Soo-chow,  upon  whom  the  functions  of  Viceroy  now  de- 
volve, aud  who  is  supposed  to  possess  the  seals;  though  an- 
other account  soys  they  were  lost  at  Nanking.  The  ransom 
paid  by  the  men-haul  a  of  Soo-Ohow  only  exempts  the  city  from 
pillage.  The  rebels  announce  their  determination  to  attack  it, 
aud  the  gates  have  been  closed  for  several  days. 

The  rumors  afloat  to-day  are  still  more  alarming.  The  re- 
bels arc  stated  to  be  marching  to  Hang-Chow,  n 
about  midway  between  here  and  Ningpo,  at  the  htttl  of  i! 
intervening  gulf.  Their  proclamations  have  been  received  by 
the  Governor  of  Soong-Keang,  a  city  only  forty  miles  from 
this  place,  and  it  is  also  supposed  that  they  have  been  private' 
ly  sent  here,  to  the  native  merchants.  Ti'en-teh  was  to  have 
been  formally  inaugurated  as  Emperor  yesterday,  at  Nanking. 
Among  the  tribute  sent  from  Soo-Chow  were  1,000  pieces  of 
yellow  sillk  to  be  used  on  the  occasion. 

The  Taou-tai  this  morning  sent  word  that  twenty  o: 
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lorohas  which  he  had  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Nanking  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  who,  he  feared,  having 
the  papers  in  their  possession,  would  attempt  to  pass  the  Cus- 
tom House  at  Woosnng  under  false  colors,  and  gain  possesion 
of  that  port  A  lorcha,  which  he  had  sent  up  a  week  ago, 
with  $100,000,  came  back  with  an  acknowledgment  of  its  re- 
ception, signed  by  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs.  It  is  reported  that 
the  captain,  or  supercargo,  quietly  delivered  the  money  and 
took  the  receipt,  thinking  it  was  all  right.  The  merchants  here 
hinted  to  the  Taou-tai  that  the  sooner  all  his  grain-junks  were 
cleared  for  Pekin,  the  better,  and  he  acted  upon  this  sugges- 
tion. The  river  to-day  was  crowded  with  sails,  and  at  least 
sixty  or  seventy  junks  dropped  down  to  Woosung.  There  are 
still  upwards  of  a  thousand  in  port,  and  the  foreigners  are 
anxious  that  they  should  all  be  removed.  In  case  of  an  attack 
they  would  undoubtedly  bo  fired  by  the  rebels,  and  set  adrift 
to  float  down  upon  the  foreign  shipping. 

Mr.  Meadows,  the  interpreter  of  the  British  embassy,  has 
been  informed  by  a  Chinese  banker  that  the  rebels  have  ad- 
dressed the  native  inhabitants  of  Shanghai,  bidding  thera  be 
assured,  as  it  is  not  them,  but  the  foreign  population,  whom 
they  intend  to  attack.  After  the  rumors  of  Tien-tch's  Chris- 
tianity and  his  pacific  intentions  towards  foreigners,  this 
news  is  rather  startling,  but  there  may  be  some  reason  for 
crediting  it.  The  fact  that  the  foreigners  here  have  received 
no  communication  from  the  rebels  is  in  itself  suspicious — the 
custom  of  the  latter  having  invariably  been  to  send  the  pro- 
clamations in  advance  of  their  coming.  Those  who  write  upon 
their  doors  the  word  "  Obedience"  are  saved  from  pillage. 
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April  ',1k. 

This  has  been  u  day  of  excitement.  About  noon  we  re- 
ceived intelligence  tlmt  im  attack  would  certainly  be  made  on 
.Shanghai.  There  were  rumors  of  a  proclamation  which  stated 
that  the  Chinese  inhabitants  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  that  the 
Tnou-tai  must  be  given  up,  as  they  intended  to  punish  him  for 
sending  supplies  to  Nanking.  The  foreign  residents  would  not 
be  interfered  with,  provided  they  gave  security  not  to  carry 
the  opium  trade.  There  are  now  vessels  lying  at  W  unsung, 
laden  with  opium  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.  This  rumor, 
if  true,  would  stir  up  the  Engli.-ih  to  more  active  measures 
George  Bonham's  avowed  policy  at  present  being  a  masterly 
inactivity. 

The  Tac-u-tai  is  alarmed.  He  called  to-day  upon  the 
English  and  American  Consols.  lie  denies  that  Soo-Chow 
fallen,  says  his  wives  and  treasures  urc  still  in  the  city,  but 
that,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  he  will  remove  them  to 
Custom  House,  in  the  midst  of  the  foreign  settlement.  About 
three  o'clock  several  English  officers  imagined  they  heard  tbe 
report  of  cannon  at  Woosung.  I  mounted  to  the  roof  of 
Consulate,  whence  the  shipping  at  that  port  is  discernible,  but 
could  perceive  no  signs  of  firing.  However,  the  English 
deemed  it  expedient  to  land  140  men  with  three  or  four  field- 
pieces,  and  had  companies  of  armed  sailors  patrolling  the  streets 
in  the  evening. 

A  document  has  at  last  been  procured,  which  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  gales  of  Soo-Cbow.  It  ia  issued  in  the  name 
of  two  of  the  rebel  generatB,  declaring  their  intention  to  take 
Chin-Keang-foo,  Soo-Cbow,  Hang-Chow,  Soong-Keang  and 
Shanghai.     The   Manlchows,  it  says,  are  utterly  annihilated, 
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and  as  for  the  foreigners,  they  are  Dot  human  beings.  The  in* 
habitants  of  the  three  first-named  cities  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
but  all  good  Chinese  residing  in  the  two  last  should  imme- 
diately remove  to  the  distance  of  100  li  (33  miles),  until  the 
army  has  passed  through,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
there  will  not  be  fighting  at  Shanghai.  This  document  ex- 
plains the  great  panic  of  the  Chinese  to-day,  and  their  hasty 
emigration  from  the  city,  which  has  been  goiug  on  without  in- 
terruption, from  sunrise  to  the  present  hour  (11  p.  m.).  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  porters,  carrying  off  chests  and  boxes 
of  valuables. 

Mr.  Taylor,  an  American  Missionary,  showed  me  some 
translations  from  the  Pekin  Gazette,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  Imperial  Court  is  in  great  consternation.  The  Em- 
peror declares  his  anxiety  is  so  great  that  he  can  neither  eat 
nor  sleep.  The  capture  of  Woo-Chang-foo  and  Ngan-King  is 
announced,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  siege  of  Nanking. 
The  Taou-tai  of  this  place  is  to  be  promoted  for  his  loyalty. 
Several  Generals,  who  were  slain  by  the  rebels,  are  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Governor,  and  others  who  ran  away,  but  died  after- 
wards,  are,  on  that  account,  absolved  from  the  punishment  due 
to  their  cowardice  1  So  imbecile  and  absurd  a  Court  as  that 
of  China  never  before  governed  a  great  Empire.  Its  duration 
or  overthrow  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference. 

Col.  Marshall  drew  up  a  proclamation  this  evening,  to  be 
issued  by  the  representatives  of  France  and  America,  since  Sir 
George  Bonham  refuses  to  co-operate.  It  is  a  brief  but  forcible 
paper,  declaring  that,  security  of  life  and  property  having  been 
assured  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries  on  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties with  the  Emperor  of  China,  no  invading  army  could  be 
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permitted  to  occupy  the  foreign  flnllinnvnit  here,  or 
Inlmt'.'  from  the  inhabitants.  Furthermore,  that  Ike  pill;i  = 
of  Shanghai  would  n  I:i:il'-t  t Im ■  bttaga  residents,  and  woul 
bo  n.'aisl'.'r].  With  regard  to  the  contest  now  waging,  a  strict 
and  impartial  neutrality  would  be  preserved.  It  in  proposed 
to  forward  this  proclamation  to  the  rebels  to-morrow. 


April  o(A. 

Yesterday  a  dispatch  was  received,  to  the  cfiecl  that  Nan- 
king hod  been  invested  by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  that  the  re- 
bel forces  had  gone  back  from  Soo-Chow  for  ils  relief.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Taou-tai  by  Ileang-Yung,  a  Tartar  Genera 
who  appears  to  have  acted  bravely  it  the  totting  of  Woo-Cbarif 
foo.  According  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Taou-tai,  this  g 
eral  arrived  before  Nankin  on  the  31st  of  March,  in  advam 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  troops.  He  calls  upon  t 
inhabitants  of  the  province  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  rebels 
will  be  exterminated  to  a  man.  Now  the  proclamatio 
and  Wang,  the  two  rebel  generals,  states  that  Tien- 
crowned  Emperor  at  Nanking  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  it  ti 
unlikely  that  both  events  occurred  at  the  tame  time.  Notwith 
standing  the  proclamation  of  the  Taou-tai  tho  emigration  fro 
the  city,  yesterday,  was  more  active  than  ever.  Tin-  (wtM 
(ipiay)  and  streets  were  crowded  with  porters,  conveying  the 
goods  and  treasures  of  the  wealthy  class,  who  are  Hying  for 
refuge  to  the  villages  in  the  country. 

No  proclamation  has  yet  been  issued  by  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. Sir  George  Booliam  yesterday  sent  around  the  draft 
of  one,  whtoh  differed  in  no  material  point  from  that  of  Col. 
Marshall,  cicept  that  it  was  more  diffuse,  and  carefully  avoided 
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g  of  the  rebel  forces.  In  order  to  secure  the  consent  of 
all  to  a  single  declaration,  Col.  Marshall  at  n  alga  (nil  ted  the  two, 
bat  Sir  George  still  refuses  to  co-operate.  M.  do  Montigny 
has  subscribed  to  tbo  American  proclamation,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  issued  this  morning.  The  English  still  keep  a  body 
of  armed  sailors  on  shore,  and  on  board  nil  the  vessels  of  war 
the  usual  drill  with  small  arms  is  carried  on  every  day. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  English  and  American  residents 
met  at  their  respective  Consulates  to  adopt  measures  of  defence. 
Twenty-seven  Americans  came  together  and  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, in  true  American  stylo :  each,  one  wanted  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  only  ten  subscribed  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  proposals 
that  a  company  aboald  be  formed,  armed  and  exercised.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Missionaries  wero  quite  ready  to  enter  into  this 
arrangement,  and  one  of  them,  who  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  offered  to  undertake  the  task  of  drilling  them.  The 
English  acted  with  more  unanimity,  and  the  most  of  them 

I  subscribed  their  names  to  a  similar  proposal. 
The  Chinese  merchants  of  Shanghai  have  made  up  the 
jam  of  $340,000  for  the  ransom  of  the  city.  Yesterday  a 
deputation  from  them  waa  sent  off  to  Ticn-teli,  to  remain 
with  him  as  hostages  for  the  payment,  until  the  city  shall  be 
taken.  It  is  said  that  the  Taou-tai  himself  subscribed  largely 
to  the  sum.  Several  of  the  "  long-haired  rebels"  arc  reported 
to  be  in  the  city,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  spies  are  al- 
ready here.  Fifteen  hundred  desperadoes  from  the  province 
uf  Foo-ELien  are  waiting  the  moment  of  attack,  to  commence 
pillaging  ;  but  the  Chinese  who  now  remain  have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Americans  and  French  will  defend  the  city. 
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April  10U. 

We  have  now  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  present 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear  an  attack  on  Shanghai.  The  army 
which  was  marching  upon  Soo-Chow  has  not  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance hefore  that  city,  having  probably  gone  back  to  raiie 
the  siege  of  Nanking.  Since  the  Taou-tai's  proclamation  no 
farther  news  has  been  received,  hut  the  foreign  residents  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  safe  for  at  least  ten  days  longer.  The 
Chinese  continue  to  flock  out  of  the  eity,  though  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  during  the  previous  two  days.  Now,  since  the 
alarm  has  subsided,  the  English  have  begun  to  adopt  active 
measures  of  defence.  Yesterday  afternoon  they  had  forty 
fifty  sailors  at  work,  throwing  up  a  three-gun  redoubt,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  race-course.  The  Bailors  and  marines 
were  drilled  in  artillery  practice  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
in  the  centre  of  the  course. 

To-day   the  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  army 
upon  Nanking  is  confirmed.     Mr.  Meadows  left  here  last  night 
at  midnight,  for  the  rebel  camp,  disguised  as  a  Chinam 
took  along  a  European  dress,  to  wear  after  arriving,  ai 
derstood  to  possess  an  order  from  the  Taou-tai  to  the  loi 
authorities  on  the  road,  to  facilitate  his  progress. 


April  ISth. 

We  are  Btill  in  the  same  delightful  state  of  uncertainty, 
regard  to  the  future.  The  rebels  and  the  Imperial  forces, 
commanded  severally  by  Tlen-teh  and  Heang-Yuen,  have  met, 
and,  according  to  Chinese  custom,  appointed  day  before  yester- 
day for  the  battle  :  so  that  we  may  expect  to  hear  something 
in  two  days  more — but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  we  will 
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the  troth,  or  any  thing  near  it.  On  Monday  evening,  a  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Meadowa,  who  has  reached  Soo-Chow. 
He  found  the  city  perfectly  tranquil.  The  deputation  of  mer- 
chants commissioned  to  take  the  ransom  to.  Tien-teh,  had  re- 
turned after  proceeding  as  far  ss  Chin-Kiang-foo,  where  they 
found  a  body  of  the  Imperial  troops.  They  were  obliged  to 
hasten  back,  to  prevent  the  ransom  from  falling  into  the  wrong 
hands.  This  corroborates  the  report  of  the  rebels  having  re- 
treated from  Chin-Kiang-foo  and  fallen  back  upon  Nanking,  in 
order  to  concentrate  their  strength  for  an  encounter  with 
Heang- Yuen's  army. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  defence  goes  on.  The  English 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  construct  a  double  ditch  from 
Soo-Chow  creek  across  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  city 
wall,  covering  the  rear  of  the  foreign  settlement.  An  attack, 
if  made  at  all,  will  most  probably  be  made  from  the  unlive 
city,  across  a  creek  which  is  commanded  by  the  big  guns  of 
the  Susquehanna.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  English  Consu- 
late yesterday,  the  resident  merchants  decided  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  work.  Several  hundred  coolies  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  the  ditch,  which  is  a  slight  affair,  that  would  not 
resist  a  eharge  of  European  cavalry,  but  may  prove  sufficient 
against  Chinese.  The  breastwork  runs  directly  across  the 
raco-conrse,  and  to-day  has  reached  the  graveyard  of  the  men 
of  Foo-Eicn,  a  body  of  whom  came  to  stop  proceedings.  The 
Chinese  have  a  great  regard  for  the  graves  of  their  ancestors, 
which,  indeed,  are  the  only  objectB  for  which  they  exhibit  the 
least  reverenee.  These  Foo-Kren  people  are  a  fierce,  disorder- 
ly set,  and  the  natives  of  Shanghai  are  in  great  dread  of  them. 
The  assistant  Engineer  of  the  English  steamer  Salamandtr 
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mysteriously  disappeared  two  days  ago,  and  has  not  t 
When  last   seen   cm   Monday   night,  he   was  quarrelling   i 
Eoine  Foo-Klen   boatmen,  and   it  is   now   surmised   that   t 
murdered  him.     Several  dead  bodies  have  floated  down  I 
river  within  a  few  days. 

Wc  hear  already  of  bands  of  marauders  in  the  vicinity 
The  magistrates  of  the  different  districts  have  formed  a  league 
for  their  protection,  and  have  resolved  to  burn  alive  any 
man  who  is  caught  plundering.  Two  cases  have  occurred  with- 
in a  few  days.  On  Monday  a  hand  of  forty  robbers  entered  a 
village  about  two  miles  from  here  and  demanded  a  quantity  of 
rice  from  the  inhabitants — which  was  paid.  Two  of  the  men, 
however,  lirigrrril  bdunctg  ud  demanded  of  one  of  tho  villagi 
that  they  should  he  paid  20,000  cash  (about  $14).  The  i 
said  he  had  but  S,000  cash  in  the  bouse,  which  he  would  giv< 
them.  While  pretending  to  get  it  ho  found  means  to  whisper 
to  a  coolie,  who  went  out  and  summoned  the  people.  The 
house  was  surrounded,  the  robbers  taken  and  condemned  to  be 
burned.  One  of  them  was  placed  beneath  the  pile,  and  se- 
curely bound.  The  other  was  laid  upon  the  top,  and  several 
times  burst  the  cords  which  held  hhn  and  sprang  from  i 
flames.  He  was  relentlessly  dragged  back,  until  all  power  o 
resistance  was  lost.  In  a  village  about  ten  miles  from  here, 
four  Canton  men  were  found  plundering  a  pawnbroker's  shop, 
and  suffered  the  same  horrible  fate.  In  every  village  is  sus- 
pended a  gong,  which  is  to  be  sounded  in  case  of  an  attack. 

It  is  from  theBe  bands  of  desperadoes  that  the  older  resident* 
anticipate  trouble.  The  Mission  Establishment  beyond  Soo- 
Chow  creek  has  been  furnished  with  arms  by  Capt.  Buchanan, 
and  its  inmates  keep  up  a  watch  at  night.     Mr.  Yates,  of  tb« 
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Baptist  Mission,  who  had  placed  bis  family  od  board  oue  of 
the  merchant  vessels,  has  returned  to  hia  house.  In  passing 
through  the  city  yesterday,  I  noticed  many  streets  which  were 
almost  entirely  deserted.  Mr.  Shortrede,  the  Editor  of  the 
Friend  of  China,  who  came  down  from  the  hills  two  days  ago, 
met  two  hundred  boats  on  their  way  to  Soo-Chow,  laden  with 
people  and  property. 

April  \Mk 
The  difficulty  with  the  Foo-Kien  men  has  not  yet  been 
settled.  On  the  Chinese  coolies  being  prevented  by  a  hand  of 
them  from  digging  up  the  graves,  the  English  brought  a  field- 
piece,  loaded  it,  and  threatened  to  fire  iu  case  they  did  not 
retire.  For  a  time  they  dispersed,  but  soou  returned  in  much 
greater  numbers.  It  is  now  said  that  they  have  decided  to 
allow  the  breastwork  to  be  thrown  up,  iu  case  pledges  are  given 
by  the  English,  that  when  the  danger  is  over  the  earth  Bhall 
be  restored  to  its  former  place.  This  demand  will  be  complied 
with  and  the  work  will  proceed,  but  as  the  embankments  are 
made  upon  the  line  of  a  proposed  road  which  the  merchants 
have  been  endeavoring  to  open,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  latter  will  keep  faith  with  the  men  of  l?oo-Kieu.  On  my 
visit  to  some  American  Missionaries  in  the  city  yesterday,  I 
was  struck  with  its  air  of  desolation.  There  are  streets  where 
hardly  a  house  is  inhabited.  Where  we  found  crowds  on  our 
first  arrival,  there  is  now  scarcely  i  single  soul  to  be  seen.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  50,000  persons  have  emigrated  from  the 
city  within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 

News  reached  us  yesterday,  that  a  battle  had  been  fought 
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before  the  wulla  of  Nanking,  iii  which  the  advantage  rested  with 
the  Imperial  troops.  Grout  numbers  were  slain  ou  both  sid< 
and  the  revolutionary  ariny  had  retired  within  the  walla.  A 
letter  was  also  received  from  Mr.  Meadows,  who  is  still  at  Soo- 
Chow,  where  he  intends  remaining.  He  repeals  the  stories 
which  had  already  reached  us,  with  the  additional  fact  that 
Tien-teh  is  actually  dead,  as  was  surmised  by  some,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  present  chief  is  Tae-piug.  Mr.  Meadows  ap- 
pears in  European  costuriH',  and  has  received  no  molestation. 
He  has  put  himself  in  connection  with  the  mandarins,  and 
expects  to  be  protected.  The  celebrated  piigodas  on  Golden 
Island  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  opposite  Chin-Kitiug-foo,  are 
Bald  to  havo  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  and  all  the 
Buddhist  priests  beheaded.  If  this  be  true,  the  library  of 
Chinese  Literature  on  the  island — one  of  the  most  valual 
in  the  Empire — has  probably  perished  also. 

April  17(A. 
Flying  rumors  from  Nanking,  favorable  to  the  rebels,  now 
begin  to  reach  us.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  teuor  of  the 
various  reports,  that  the  Imperialists  havo  8t  least  gained  no 
success.  An  intelligent  Chinaman,  who  was  on  board  one  of 
the  Taou-tai's  lorchas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nanking,  states 
that  the  accounts  we  had  received  of  the  valor  of  Heang-Yueu, 
the  Tartar  general,  are  without  foundation.  The  people  havo 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  rebels,  whom  he  represents  as  just 
and  humane  in  their  dealings  with  them.  Heang-Yuen,  he  says, 
keeps  nloof  and  avoids  giving  battle.  A  native  messenger 
dispatched  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  about  two  weeks  ago. 
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turned  yesterday,  having  succeeded  iu  reaching  Nanking.  His 
account  is  greatly  exaggerated ;  ho  says  there  arc  500,000 
Tartar  troops  around  Nanking,  and  an  ci'jiial  number  of  rebels 
within  the  walls.  The  latter  never  intended  to  have  advanced 
upon  Shanghai,  and  the  report  of  their  marcb  towards  Soo-Chow 
after  the  taking  of  Nanking  was  occasioned  hy  the  flight  of  the 
Imperial  troops  in  that  direction. 

The  American  bark  S:-kw:c,  <:k-t patched  hy  the  Taou-tai  to 
the  relief  of  the  Imperial  fleet,  arrived  at  Woosung  on  Thurs- 
day night,  and  Capt.  Rountly  was  h-:,*re  ;it  ljreukf;ist  yestenbiy 
morning.  He  only  ascended  the  Yaug-tse-Kiang  seventy-five 
miles,  and  attributes  his  difficulties  entirely  to  the  Chinese 
pilots.  There  is  water  enough  for  the  largest  vessels  ia  the 
channel,  which,  however,  is  narrow  and  tortuous.  A  letter 
was  received  last  night  from  Capt.  Bush,  of  the  schooner 
Dewaii,  which  had  readied  Ohin-Ktang-foo.  He  states  that  ho 
had  landed  and  walked  through  the  city,  which  was  entirely 
deserted — not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants  had  all  gone 
to  Nanking,  hut  under  what  circumstances,  he  docs  not  inform 
A  letter  was  also  received  from  Mr.  Meadows,  who  had 
been  deserted  by  all  his  servants,  and  was  unable  to  procure 
a  boat  to  proceed  further. 

The  foreign  residents  now  no  longer  apprehend  an  attack, 
but  the  native  merchants  are  still  in  a  state  of  alarm. 


The  period  covered  by  these  extracts  from  my  journal  was 
the  most  exciting  portion  of  my  residence  at  Shanghai.  After 
the  first  alarm  had  subsided,  (he  fugitive  Chinese  returned, 
trade  resumed  its  usual  course,  and  the  place  enjoyed  several 
months   of  comparative  quiet.     During   the   following  year, 
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1854,  however,  all  that  we  had  anticipated  in  the  spring 
of  1853  actually  came  to  pass.  The  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  the  defence  the  foreign  merchants  had 
thrown  up  as  a  protection  against  them,  served,  singularly 
enough,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  assaults  of  the  Im- 
perialists. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Chinese  and  Foreigners  »L  Sliiuieluil— auiiillim  of  the  City— A  Chinese  Promenade— 
Barylng-Groundi— Money  for  tbe  Dend— A  Baby  Tower— Tho  Hln^po  IIdbm— 
CofEo! — Chinese  Gypsies— A  Street  of  LIio  Suburbs— Tha  City  G1I41— A  Clilnosa 
Pawnbroker's  Bbup—  A  Tntnple— Ths  Statue  of  Boodli— A  Priest  at  his  Liovotim.s 

Oamblera— An  Artistic  Mounlebmlt— The  Bsptlst  Cunpel— Scone  from  lis  Tower— 
The  Hills—  Ftncifnl  Signs— Missionary  Labors  In  Chins— Apathy  of  U10  People— A 
Cblnese  Residence— The  Library— The  City  I'rtion— Toitura  ol  the  Prisoners— A 
tiatb  Ilouic— Character  al  the  Mongol  1'urm— Tbo  Tutelar  Dolly  of  Shanghai— 
Boodb  it  Sunset— Kile  Flying. 

DoniNo  the  two  weeka  chronicled  in  the  foregoing  journal 
notwithstanding  the  warlike  excitement  which  was  more  or 
less  Bhared  hy  all,  I  devoted  several  days  to  visiting  the 
Chinese  city  and  the  points  of  interest  in  its  environs.  Unlike 
Canton  and  the  other  cities  of  the  South,  Shanghai  is  thrown 
open  without  restriction  to  the  foreigner,  and  ho  may  even 
wander  unmolested  for  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  into 
the  interior.  The  natives  there,  instead  of  despising  the  "  out- 
side barbarians,"  look  up  to  them  with  profound  respect;  the 
cry  of  " Fan-kweil '"  (foreign  devil !)  which  pursues  you  in 
Canton,  hi  never  heard  in  the  streets ;  the  stupid  faces  of  the 
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populace  are  turned  towards  you  with  un  expression  of  good 
will,  and  there  is  no  hindrance  whatever  to  your  studies  of  tlw 
peculiarities  of  Chinese  character  and  habits.  I  was  eooii  quite 
satisfied  with  the  extent  of  my  observations.  Superficial  as 
tbey  were,  I  found  nothing  in  the  subject  sufficient  to  tempt 
me  into  a  further  eudurauce  of  the  disgusting  utiiioyances  of  a 
Chinese  city.  I  shall  ask  the  reader's  patience  during  the 
promenade  on  which  I  propose  to  take  him,  since  it  is  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  The  scones  we  shall  witness  are  curious,  in 
spite  of  their  disagreeable  features,  and  a  conscientious  trav- 
eller must  describe  thingB  as  he  sees  them.  But,  first  let  me 
give  aomo  necessary  details  of  the  topography  of  Shanghai. 

The  city  lies  upon  the  right,  bank  of  the  Wliang-po  (or,  as  tt  is 
called  by  foreigners,  the  Woosung)  River,  about  fourteen  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Yang-tso-Kiang.  Tho  river  horo 
makes  a  sharp  head  to  the  south,  so  that  the  city  faces  tho  east. 
Tho  Chinese  town,  which  is  walled,  is  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, with  its  chord  upon  the  river.  It  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  a  population  of  300,000.  To  the 
north  of  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  small  creek,  in  tho 
foreigu  settlement,  which  extends  along  tho  river  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  houses  are  large  and  handsome,  fre- 
quently good  examples  of  the  simpler  forms  of  the  Palladian 
style,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  Along  the  water  is  a  broad 
quay,  called  the  "Lund,"  (from  an  Indian  word,)  which  is  tho 
evening  resort  of  the  residents,  and  the  great  centre  of  business 
and  gossip.  The  foreign  community,  exclusive  of  the  mission- 
aries, consists  of  about  170  persons,  14  of  whom  aro  ladies. 
It  is,  beyond  disputo,  tho  most  cheerful,  social  and  agree 
community  in  China. 


I  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  of  the 
Methodist,  and  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Yates,  of  the  Baptist  Mission, 
for  pilotage  through  the  mazes  of  Shanghai,  and  explanations 
of  the  many  carious  scenes  we  witnessed  by  tho  way.  Although 
it  required  several  short  excursions  lu  make  me  familiar  with 
the  objects  which  most  interest  the  stranger,  I  hope,  in  the 
eourse  of  one  extended  walk,  to  bring  them  all  under  the 
reader's  notice,  bo  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  again 
taking  hiui  within  the  city  walls. 

Leaving  the  American  Consulate,  we  proceed  westward 
along  the  banks  of  a.  little  creek,  lined  with  willow  trees. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  tho  settlement  wo  come  upon  exten- 
sive burylng-grounds,  where  rank  grass  and  weeds  hide  the 
tombstones,  centuries  old.  These  places  are  sacred,  and 
though  the  dead  have  loug  been  forgotten,  and  their  families 
become  extinct,  no  one  dares  to  interfere  with  the  soil  under 
which  they  rest.  lu  the  midst  of  one  of  these  neglected  cem- 
eteries, Btands  a  horse,  of  the  natural  size,  sculptured  in  gray 
granite.  On  many  of  the  tombs  are  heaps  of  silvered  paper, 
made  into  the  form  of  ingots  of  syces  silver,  which  are  car- 
ried there  and  burnt,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  dead,  in  the  other  world.  The  usual  order  of  things  is 
reversed  in  this  case,  and  what  is  merely  the  shadow  here,  be- 
comes the  substantial  silver  there.  Judging  from  the  quanti- 
ties consumed,  the  dead  must  live  in  a  most  extravagant  style. 
Between  tho  graves  and  the  city  wall  stands  a  low  building,  in 
a  clump  of  cedar  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  "  Baby  Towers," 
of  which  there  are  several  near  the  city.  All  infants  who  die 
under  tho  age  of  one  year  are  not  honored  with  burial,  but 
done  up  in  a  package,  with  matting  and  cords,  and  thrown  into 


■  rather  well,  as  it  is  sunk  some  distance  below 
the  earth.     The  top,  which  rises  about  ten  feet  above   the 

ground,  is  roofed,  but  an  aperture  is  left  for  casting  in  the 
bodies.  Looking  into  it,  we  see  that  the  tower  is  filled  nearly 
to  the  roof  with  bundles  of  matting,  from  which  exhales  a 
pestilent  effluvium. 

Some  distance  further,  near  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
city  wall,  we  reach  the  "  Ningpo  House,"  as  it  U  called,  a 
beneficial  institution  of  an  interesting  character.  It  was  built 
and  is  supported  by  a  club  of  Shanghai  merchants  and 
traders,  who  are  natives  of  NiDgpo,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  those  of  their  countrymen  who  may  become  des- 
titute, and  liiking  charge  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die.  It 
la  a  collection  of  low  buildings,  principally  of  stoDe,  and  se- 
parated by  paved  court-yards  into  the  different  departments 
which  it  embraces.  In  one  part  we  find  the  aged  and  infirm 
furnished  with  food  and  shelter,  loth  of  the  plainest  kind ; 
iu  another  we  enter  what  appears  to  be  a  great  coffin  ware- 
house, but  is  in  fact  a  repository  of  dead  bodies  The  ponderous 
coffins  of  poplar  or  sycamore  plank,  stained  of  a  dark  red 
color,  and  covered  in  some  in^tancu-a  with  gilded  hieroglyphics, 
are  ranged  in  compartments,  according  to  the  ses  and  lime  of 
decease  of  the  occupant.  They  arc  thus  kept  for  three  years, 
when,  if  not  reclaimed  by  their  relatives  at  Ningpo  and  trans- 
ported thither  for  burial,  they  are  deposited  in  a  cemetery  ad- 
joining the  buildings.  The  bodies  are  firmly  packed  h  fine 
lime,  which  prevents  any  exhalations  from  the  coffins.  We 
should  not  suspect  that    in  the  warehouse   through  which   we 

Lpass  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  corpses,  some  of  which 
bavo  been  there  nearly  the  whole  of  the  allotted  time.     There 


are  several  other  beneficial  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in 
Shanghai,  stud  their  provision  appear  to  be  curried  out  with 
fidelity  and  conscientiousness.  In  each  of  the  establish  me  nta 
there  ib  a  hail  hung  with  lanterns,  and  usually  containing  the 
idol  of  one  of  their  gods,  wherein  the  Directors  meet,  to  smoke, 
drink  tea,  and  disonss  their  affaire. 

Not  far  from  the  Ningpo  House,  there  is  a  camp  of  Chinese 
Gypsies.  These  outcasts  have  little  in  common  with  the 
Gypsies  of  Europe  and  the  East.  They  are  of  pure  Mongolian 
blood,  aud  only  resemble  the  former  in  their  wandering  habits, 
their  distinct  social  government,  and  their  mendicity,  which 
constitutes,  in  fact,  almost  their  only  means  of  support.  Their 
degradation  is  almost  without  parallel,  and  I  doubt  if  there  be 
any  thing  in  human  nature  more  loathsome  than  their  appear- 
ance. Hero  they  are,  on  this  bleak  hillock,  over  which  a  few 
stunted  cedars  are  scattered.  Their  lairs — for  they  cannot  be 
called  tents — of  filthy  matting  are  not  more  than  four  feet  high, 
and  barely  largo  enough  to  contain  two  persons.  They  are 
built  upon  the  cold,  wet  earth,  with  perhaps  a  little  straw  to 
protect  the  bodies  of  the  inmates.  Two  or  three  atones  and  a 
heap  of  ashes,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  are  all  their  domestic  ap- 
pliances. As  we  approach,  a  wild  head,  with  long,  tangled 
hair,  and  deep-set,  glaring  black  eyes,  is  thrust  out  from  each  of 
the  lair.j.  Some  lie  still,  merely  following  us  with  their  gaze, 
like  a  beast  surprised  in  his  den ;  others  crawl  out,  displaying 
garments  that  arc  dropping  to  pieces  from  sheer  rottenness,  and 
figures  ao  frightfully  repulsive  and  lliaguting,  that  we  move  away 
repenting  that  we  have  disturbed  this  nest  of  human  vermin. 

We  now  enter  an  outer  street,  toading  to  the  northern  gate 
of  the  city.    It  is  narrow,  paved  with  rough  stones,  and  carpeted 
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with  a  deposit  of  soft  mud.  The  houses  on  either  hand  are  of 
wood,  two  stories  high,  and  have  a  dark,  decaying  air.  The 
lower  stories  are  (thong,  open  to  the  street,  within  which  the 
pig-tailed  merchants  Bjt  hehind  their  counters,  aud  look  at  us 
out  of  the  corners  of  their  crooked  eyes,  as  we  go  by.  The 
streets  are  filled  with  a  erowd  of  porters,  water-carriers,  aud 
other  classes  of  the  laboring  population,  and  also,  during  the 
past  week  or  two,  with  the  families  and  property  of  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  flying  into  the  country,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  war.  At  the  corners  of  the  streets  are  stands  for  the  sale 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  cheaper  varieties  of  which  can  1»= 
had  in  portions  valued  at  a  single  cask — the  fifteenth  pari  of  a 
cent.  A  bridgi.;  of  grauitu  sbibs  dosses  the  little  stream  of 
whiuh  I  have  already  spoken,  and  after  one  or  two  turnings  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  city  gate.  It  is  simply  a  low  stone  arch, 
through  a  wall  tcu  feet  thick,  leading  into  a  sort  of  bastion 
for  defence,  with  an  inner  gate.  Within  the  space  is  a  guard- 
house, where  we  see  some  antiquated  instruments,  resembling 
pikes  and  halberds,  leaning  against  the  wall,  but  no  soldiers. 
A  manifesto  issued  by  the  Taou-tai — probably  some  lying  re- 
port of  a  victory  over  the  rebels — is  pasted  against  the  inner 
gate,  aud  there  is  a  crowd  before  it,  spelling  out  its  black  and 
vermilion  hieroglyphics. 

Turning  to  the  left,  wc  advance  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  inside  of  the  wall,  which  is  of  briek,  about  tweuty  feet 
thick,  with  a  notched  parapet.  Carefully  avoiding  the  heaps 
of  filth  and  the  still  more  repulsive  beggars  that  line  the  path, 
we  teach  a  large,  blank  building,  about  two  hundred  foat 
square.  This  is  a  pawnbroker's  shop — for  the  Chinese  are  civ- 
ilized enough  for  that — and  well  worth  a  visit.     The  front  en- 
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truce  admits  us  into  the  office,  where  the  manager  and  his  at- 
tendants ore  busily  employed  behind  a  high  couuter,  and  a 
crowd  of  applicant§  fills  the  space  in  front.  We  apply  for 
permission  to  inspect  the  establishment,  which  is  cheerfully 
granted ;  a  side-door  is  opened,  and  we  enter  a  long  range  of 
store-houses,  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  every  article  of  a 
Chinese  household  or  costume,  each  piece  being  folded  up  se- 
parately, numbered  and  labelled.  One  room  is  appropriated 
wholly  to  the  records,  or  hooks  registering  the  articles  deposited. 
There  are  chambers  containing  thousands  of  pewter  candle- 
sticks ;  court-yards  piled  with  braziers ;  spacious  lofts,  stuffed  to 
lie  ceiling  with  the  cotton  gowns  and  petticoatrpantaloous  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  chests,  trunks,  boxes  and  other  cabinet- 
ware  in  bewildering  quantities.  At  a  rough  estimate,  I  should 
say  that  there  are  at  least  30,000  costumes;  when  we  asked  the 
attendant  the  number,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  ■ 
"  Who  could  count  them  ?  "  There  are  three  or  four  other 
establishments,  of  nearly  similar  magnitude,  in  the  city. 
They  are  regulated  by  the  Government,  and  are  said  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit. 

At  the  nest  angle  of  the  wall  stands  au  old  Boodhist 
temple,  before  the  door  of  which  lie  two  grauite  lions,  broken 
and  overthrown.  Squatted  oil  a  pedestal  within  is  a  gilded 
idol,  about  five  feet  high,  while  in.  recesses  on  either  hand  are 
the  guardians  or  watchers  of  the  temple— gigan tie  figures,  armed 
with  swords,  and  glittering  with  the  gaudiest  colors  of  the 
Chinese  pallet.  We  pass  through  this  vestibule  rind  ascend  a 
flight  of  steps  to  an  inner  temple,  where  the  god  appears  in 
colossal  form,  and  in  spite  of  his  slack  hands  fallen  on  his 
knees,  his  heavy,  hanging  abdomen,  his  bloated  cheeks,  and  the 
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good-humored  silliness  of  his  face,  Lis  appearance 
ruspoi.- table.  Any  colossal  representation  of  the  human  body, 
if  not  an  intentional  caricature,  is  to  a  certain  degree  majestic 
and  impressive;  and  ihoagb  the  Chinese  Boodh  stands,  in 
rank  of  idulship,  fur  below  the  Indian  Brahma  and  the  grand 
Egyptian  Amun-Re,  one  cannot  flout  him  to  his  face.  In  a 
chamber  adjoining  (his  we  find  a  female  divinity — the  Queen 
of  Mercy — whose  Chinese  title  I  forget.  Hearing  a  continual 
thumping  noise  in  the  room  beyond,  we  push  open  the  door  and 
surprise  a  Boodhist  priest  at  his  devotions.  He  is  seated  at 
a  table  with  a  book  open  before  him,  from  which  be  is  chanting 
prayers  with  a  monotonous,  drawling  tone,  while  with  one  band 
he  thumps  incessantly  with  a  small  wooden  hammer  upon  a 
hollow  drum  of  the  same  material.  This  drum  is  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  great  fish  upon  which  the  earth  rests,  and 
which  its  sound  soothes  into  quiet  When,  at  any  time,  even 
for  a  minute,  there  b  uo  drum  beaten  throughout  the  whole 
world,  the  fish  at  once  becomes  uneasy,  and  his  contortions 
occasion  earthquakes.  The  priest  wears  a  yellow  robe,  his  skin 
is  yellow,  his  head  is  shaven  bald,  his  face  is  puckered  with 
wrinkles,  and  altogether  he  is  one  of  the  oddest  and  funniest 
old  men  that  ever  was  seen.  He  looks  up,  nods,  with  a  queer 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  looks  down  again,  and  up  again,  but  never 
Otice  pauses  m  his  chanting  or  hie  thumping. 

We  now  take  a  street  which  strikes  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  set  out  for  the  famous  "  Tea  Gardens."  The  pavement 
is  of  rough  stones,  slippery  with  mud,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
■treat  is  a  ditch  filled  with  black,  stagnant  slime,  from  which 
nrisos  the  foulest  smelL  Porters,  carrying  buckets  of  offal, 
brush  past  us ;  public  cfoaew  stand  open  at  the  corners,  and 
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tbe  clothes  and  persona  of  the  unwashed  laborers  and  beggars 
distil  a  reeking  compound  of  still  more  disagreeable  exhala- 
tions.    Coleridge  says  of  Cologne : 


All  well  < 


two  and  seventy  Bleu 

'lipi'-vl— uri'l  aevcrnl  si 


but  Shanghai,  b  its  horrid  foulness,  would  bo  flattered  by  such 
a  description.  I  never  go  within  its  walls  but  with  a  shudder, 
and  the  taint  of  its  contaminating  atmosphere  seems  to  hang 
about  me  like  a  garment  long  after  I  have  left  them.  Even  in 
the  country,  which  now  rejoices  in  the  opening  spring,  all  the 
freshness  of  the  season  is  destroyed  by  the  rank  ammoniated 
odors  arising  from  pits  of  noisome  manure,  sunk  in  the  fields. 
Having  mentioned  these  things,  I  shall  not  refer  to  them 
again ;  but  if  the  reader  would  have  a  correct  description  of 
■Shanghai,  they  cannot  be  wholly  ignored. 

It  requires  some  care  to  avoid  contact  with  the  beggars  who 
tliroog  the  streets,  and  wo  would  almost  as  willingly  touch  a 
man  smitten  with  leprosy,  or  one  dying  of  the  plague.  They 
take  their  stations  in  front  of  the  shops,  and  supplicate  with 
a  loud,  whining  voice,  until  the  occupant  purchases  their  de- 
parture by  some  trifling  alms ;  for  they  are  protected  by  the 
a  their  avocation,  and  no  man  dare  drive  them  forcibly 
from  his  door.  As  we  approach  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
the  streets  become  more  showy  and  a  trifle  cleaner.  The  shops 
are  large  and  well  arranged,  and  bright  red  signs,  covered  with 
golden  inscriptions,  swing  vertically  from  the  eaves.  All  the 
richest  shops,  however,  are  closed  at  present,  and  uot  a  piece  of 
i  lie  " ■'.■lcliiMifi.l  silks  uf  Soo-Cliow,  the  richest  iu  China,  is  to 
lie  found  iu  the  city.     The  manufactures  in  jade-stone,  carved 
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bamboo,  and  the  furniture  of  Niugpo,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
boxwood,  are  still  to  be  bad  in  profusion,  but  they  are  more 
curious  than  elegant.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  no  article  of  I'limese 
workmanship  which  could  positively  be  culled  beautiful,  unless 
it  was  fashioned  after  o  European  model.  Industry,  perse- 
verance, and  a  wonderful  faculty  of  imitation  belong  to  these 
people;  but  tkey  are  utterly  drstiuik'  of  original  taste. 

The  "Tea  Garden"  is  an  open  space  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  devoted  to  the  recreation  of  the  populace.  In  the  midst 
of  a  paven  square  is  a  pool  of  greenish,  stagnant  water,  in 
which  stands  a  building  of  two  stories,  with  the  peuked,  curved, 
overhanghig  roofs,  whieh  we  always  associate  with  Chinese  ar- 
chitecture. It  is  reached  by  bridges  which  cross  the  water  in 
curious  zigzag  lines,  so  that  you  walk  more  than  double  the 
actual  distance.  Ou  the  DJtpMtte  ridfl  are  several  similar  build- 
ings, surrounded  by  masses  of  artificial  rock-work,  hut  the  only 
tokeu  of  a  garden  is  a  pair  of  magnolia  trees,  clothed  in  the 
glory  of  their  fragrant,  snowy  blossoms.  Every  body  remem- 
bers the  old-fashioned  plates  of  blue  Liverpool  ware,  with  a 
representation  of  two  Chinese  houses,  a  willow  tree,  a  bridge 
with  three  Chinamen  walking  over  it,  and  two  crows  in  the 
air.  These  plates  give  a  very  good  representation  of  the 
Tea  Garden,  whieh  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  is  most  picturesque 
in  Chinese  life.  The  buildings  are  tea-houses,  and  mi  Nttafag 
wo  find  them  filled  wilh  natives  of  all  classes,  drinking  strong 
decoctions  of  the  herb,  and  smoking  their  slender  pipes  of 
bamboo,  with  bowls  about  the  size  of  a  lady's  thimble.  The 
is  prepared  in  enormous  pots  suspended  over  furnaces  of  clay. 
The  master  of  the  house  shows  ua  &  vacant  table,  but  we 
clinc  his  hint,  and  pass  out  to  view  the  crowds  iu  the  square. 
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Here  is  a  man  leading  a  white  goat  with  only  three  legs, 
which  he  wishes  to  soil,  but  on  a  careful  examination  we  per- 
ceive that  one  of  the  fore  legs  has  been  neatly  itmpntated  while 
the  animal  waa  young.  There  are  half  a  dozen  gaming  tables, 
each  surrounded  by  its  crowd  of  players  nnd  spectators. 
The  Chinese  are  inveterate  gamblers,  and  as  the  stakes  at 
many  of  these  tables  are  as  low  as  a  single  cash,  few  are  so 
poor  that  they  onnnot  make  a  venture.  One  of  the  methods 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  "  little  jokers,"  so  well  known  at 
our  race  courses.  The  player  has  three  sticks,  the  ends  of 
which  are  thrust  through  his  fingers.  There  is  a  hole  through 
each  of  the  other  cuds,  which  are  held  in  his  hand;  a  cord  is 
passed  through  one  of  tlieiu,  and  the  [day  consists  in  guessing 
which  one,  as  the  eord  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  the 
other  by  a  quick  movement  of  the  fingers.  I  put  a  "  cash" 
on  the  board,  make  a  guess,  and  win  a  cake  of  suspicious-look- 
ing candy,  which  I  give  to  the  nearest  boy,  to  the  great  merri- 
ment of  the  bystanders.  There  are  also  stands  for  the  sale  of 
pea-nuts,  reminding  ns  of  the  classic  sido-walks  of  Chatham 
street,  and  for  the  sake  of  Young  America,  we  must  invest  a 
few  cash  in  hie  favorite  fruit.  But  here  is  an  entertainment  of 
an  entirely  novel  character.  A  man  seated  on  tho  pavement, 
holds  in  his  hand  a  white  porcelain  tile,  about  a  foot  square. 
Tliis  he  overspreads  with  a  deep-blue  color,  from  a  spongo 
dipped  in  a  thin  paste  of  indigo,  and  asks  us  to  name  a  flower. 
I  suggest  the  lotus.  He  extends  his  fore-finger — a  most  re- 
markable fore-finger,  crooked,  flexible  as  an  elephant's  trunk, 
and  as  sharp  as  if  the  end  had  been  whittled  uif — gives  three  or 
four  quick  dashes  across  the  tile,  and  in  ten  seconds  or  less, 
lol  there  is  the  flower,  esquisitely  drawn  and  shaded,  its  snowy 
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cup  hanging  in  the  midst  of  its  long  swaying  leaves.  Three 
more  strokes,  and  a  white  bird  with  spread  wing?,  hovers  over 
it;  two  wore,  and  a  dog  stands  beside  it.  The  rapidity  and 
precision  of  that  fore-finger  seem  almost  miraculous.  He 
covers  the  tile  with  new  layers  of  color,  and  flower  after  flower 
is  dashed  out  of  the  blue  ground. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Baptist  Mission  is  in  a  street  near  the 
Tea  Garden,  and  its  tower,  about  seventy  feet  high,  affords  an 
excellent  panoramic  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
Looking  down  upon  the  city,  we  ace  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
peaked  roofs,  covered  with  tiles  which  are  blackened  by  age, 
and  here  and  there  the  open  courts  and  heavier  architecture 
of  temples.  The  serrated  line  of  the  wall  surrounds  it,  and 
the  rich  alluvial  laud  extends  wide  beyond,  dotted  with  vil- 
lages, clumps  of  cedar,  groves  of  fruit-trees,  or  the  mounds  of 
ancient  cemeteries.  The  broad  river  winds  through  the  cen 
tre  of  the  laudscupe,  and  the  number  of  junks  gliding  over  its 
surface  with  their  square  sails  spread  to  the  east  wind,  give 
animation  to  the  scene.  In  front  of  the  city  they  are  an- 
chored in  a  dense  mass  a  mile  in  length,  and  numbering  not 
less  than  two  thousand.  The  din  of  gongs  and  drums  and  the 
sputtering  of  firc-crackcrs,  burnt  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  wa- 
ter-gods, reaches  us  at  this  distance.  Eight  or  nine  miles  up 
the  river  stands  a  tall  pagoda,  and  as  the  air  is  clear  to-day, 
the  summits  of  "  The  Hills,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  foreign 
residents,  are  faintly  visible  in  the  west.  These  hills,  which 
are  a  favorite  resort  uf  foreigners  during  the  hot  KMOB,  UQ 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  They  are  the  first  range  which  breaks 
the  vast  level  of  the  plains,  and  command  a  view  of  the  large 
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town  of  Soong-Kenng  in  the  interior,  and  the  country  stretch- 
ing toward  800- Chow. 

Looking  to  the  river,  our  ejea  are  attracted  by  a  largo  tea- 
warehouse,  on  the  wall  of  which  are  painted  four" enormous 
characters.  Our  missionary  friend  interprets  them  as  signify- 
ing "  The  Place  of  Heavenly  prepared  Loaves."  In  the  fanci- 
ful and  figurative  character  of  their  sign?,  the  Chinese  remind 
us  of  the  Arabic  races.  There  is  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  sam- 
shoo,  or  rice-whiskey,  in  Hong-Kong,  whieh  bears  over  its  door 
the  following  inscription :  "  The  joys  of  Paradise  are  nothing 
bnt  a  state  of  perpetual  intoxication  ! "  The  announcements 
of  vessels  up  for  California  are  headed  with  the  enticing  call : 
"  To  tie  Golden  Mountains ! " 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many  eealous  and  devoted 
missionaries  who  have  been  sent  to  China,  the  number  of  genn- 
ine  converts  is  very  limited.  The  Chinese  nature  appears  to  bo 
so  thoroughly  passive,  that  it  is  not  even  receptive.  A  sort 
of  listless  curiosity  leads  them  to  fill  the  chapels  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  gather  in  crowds  around  those  who  preach  in 
the  public  places,  but  when  the  exhortation  is  finished,  away 
they  go,  without  the  least  ripple  of  new  thought  in  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  their  minds.  The  mental  iuertia  of  these  people 
seems  to  be  almost.  bopeleaB  of  improvement.  Even  whilo  the 
present  rebellion  1?  u'oirig  o;: — a  struggle  which,  one  would  sup- 
pose, would  eatat  their  sympathies,  if  a  single  spark  of  patriot- 
ism or  ambition  remained — the  great  mass  of  the  people  main- 
tun  the  most  profound  apathy.  Some  advocate  of  universal 
peace  bas  cited  China  as  the  example  of  a  nation  which  hag 
successfully  pursued  a  pacific  policy;  but  I  say,  welcome  be 
the  thunder-storm  whieh  shall  scatter  and  break  up,  though  by 
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tie  moans  of  lire  and  blood,  this  terrible  stagnation  1     Who 
would  not  exclaim  with  Tennyson: 

"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  thim  a  cycle  of  Cathay ." 

But  we  are  curious  to  inspect  the  dwolling  of  a  Chinaman 
of  the  better  class,  and  our  friend,  who  is  fortunately  able  to 
assist  us,  conducts  us  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy  old  merchant. 
It  is  a  stone  building,  recently  erected,  and  every  thing  about 
it  indicates  great  neatness,  and  an  approach  to  taste  in  the 
owner.  In  the  open  verandahs  are  boxes  of  the  mau-tan,  or 
rose-scented  peony,  with  gorgcons  white  and  crimson  blossoms, 
and  the  lan-whei,  a  water-plant  of  an  orchidcous  nature,  with 
&  long  spike  of  yellowish -green  flowers.  The  man-tan  also 
decorates  the  rooms,  which  are  hong  with  lanterns  of  stained 
glass.  The  furniture  is  of  wood,  of  a  stiff,  uncomfortable  pat- 
tern, but  elaborately  carved.  The  owner,  an  urbane,  polite  old 
gentleman,  regales  us  with  cups  of  stowed  tea,  whose  delicate 
aroma  compensates  for  the  absence  of  milk  and  sugar,  and  asks 
us  up  stairs  into  his  library.  The  shelves  are  covered  with 
Chinese  works,  bound  in  their  wooden  covers,  and  in  tho  centre 
of  the  room  stands  a  bronze  frame,  with  three  apertures  at  the  . 
top,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows.  The  latter  nre  the  implements 
of  a  game  which  the  host  explains  to  us,  by  taking  the  arrnws 
to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  seizing  one  by  the  tip  of  the 
shaft  with  his  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  throwing  it  so  aa  to 
fall  into  one  of  the  small  circular  openings  of  the  frame.  We 
try  a  game,  whereof  the  victory,  owing  to  his  more  extensive 
practice,  remains  with  him. 

Toward  the  northern  side  of  the  city  is  the  prison.     On 
each  side  of  tbe  outer  gate  is  painted  the  figure  of  an  avenging 
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divinity,  whose  black  face  find  glaring  eyeballs  strike  terror 
into  the  minds  of  tie  natives.  This  gate  gives  admittance  to 
u  i|i]:iilr,'iii£iilar  court,  surrounded  by  ranges  of  cages  or  cells, 
wherein  the  prisoners  are  subjected  to  different  degrees  of 
punishment,  according  to  their  crimes.  Some  are  in  ehaiuhcrs 
divided  by  strong  bamboo  gratings:  "tlvrs  nt  large,  with  heavy 
shackles  fastened  to  their  legs;  and  tho  more  criminal  cases 
are  confined  separately  in  narrow  cages,  which  bind  them  in  the 
smallest  and  most  cramped  space,  with  their  knees  drawn  up 
to  their  chins.  Their  heads  project  througli  holes  in  the  top, 
a  we  pass,  their  faces  are  turned  to  us  with  a  wild,  haggard 
look  of  suffering.  Snmo^of  them  have  been  kept  for  weeks, 
immovable  in  those  frames  of  torture,  and  their  condition  is  too 
horrible  for  description.  Tho  cell  adjoining  that  in  which  they 
lie,  and  divided  from  it  only  by  some  bamboo  stakes,  is  the 
one  appropriated  by  the  Chinese  authorities  for  foreign  pris- 
oners. On  tho  beams  are  carved  a  number  of  names,  princi- 
pally German,  and  probably  those  of  refractory  sailors.  Tbe 
English  Government,  in  those  portfl  whero  the  Consul  possesses 
judicial  authority — as  in  China,  Turkey,  and  the  Barbary 
States— always  erects  a  separate  prison  for  the  confinement  of 
English  subjects.  Our  Government,  however,  from  an  admira- 
ble economy,  prefers  thrusting  its  citizens  into  these  loathsome 
I  dens,  tho  condition  and  associations  of  which  increase  tenfold 
the  horrors  of  imprisonment.  A  few  days  ago  the  entire  crew 
of  an  Amerian  vessel  in  port  passed  a  night  in  tho  very  cell 
before  us. 
On  our  way  to  the  city  wall  we  pass  one  of  the  public 
lath.-,  and  curiosity  induces  ua  to  step  in.  The  building  is 
low,  damp  and  dirty,  and  filled  with  a  rank,  steamy,  unclean 
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atmosphere.     It  consists  of  three  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
the  bathers  undress,  bathe  in  the  nest,  and  lounge  smoking 
the  benches,  in  an  unembarrassed  state  of  nudity,  in  the  thi 
As  it  is  towards  evening,  they  belong  mostly  to  the  lo? 
classes,  and  look  rpiite  as  filthy  after  the  bath  as  before.     The 
water  is  not  changed  throughout  the  day,  and  its  appearance 
and  condition  may  perhaps  be  imagined.     The  small  tank 
filled  in  the  morning,  and  kept  heated  by  a  furnace  under  it. 
The  price  of  a  bath  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  water  gets 
dirty,  until,  in  the  evening,  it  falls  to  a  single  cash  (the  fifteenth 
part  of  a  eent).     By  holding  my  breath,  I  remain  in  the  dark, 
Melting  den,  long  enough  to  see  two  yellow  forms  immersed  in 
the   turbid  pool,  and   then  rush    out  stifled  and  nauseated. 
Among  the  bathers  in  the  outer  room  there  are  several  strong, 
muscular  figures,  but  a  total  want  of  that  elegnut  symmetry 
whiili  Jistingniahee  the  Caucasian  and  Shemitic  races.      Tl 
are  broad-shouldered  and  decp-cbested,  but  the  hips  and  loi 
are   clumsily   moulded,  and  the  legs  have  a  coarse,   ctubl 
character.     We  should  never  eipect  to  see  such  figures 
the  fine,  free  attitudes  of  ancient  sculpture.    But  hcre,B 
where,   the    body  is  the   expression   of  the     spiritual   n-iti 
There  is  no  sense  of  what  we  uuderstand  by  Art — Grace, 
mony,  Proportion — in  the  Chinese  nature,  and  therefore 
look  in  vain  for  any  physios]  expression  of  it.     De  Quincey, 
who  probably  never  saw  a  Chinaman,  saw  this  fact  with  the 
clairvoyant  eye  of  genius,  when  he  said :  "  If  I  were  con- 
demned to  live  among  the  Chinese,  I  should  go  mad." 
is  a  strong  expression,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 

Before  terminating  this  long  and,  perhaps,  wearisome 
ble,  let  us  enter  the  great  temple  of  the  tutelar  divinity 
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Shanghai,  The  obese  idol,  ero.-is- legged,  and  with  his  hands 
upon  bis  knees,  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  seated  upon  a  pedestal 
of  about  twelve  feet.  He  is  gilded  from  head  to  foot,  and 
looms  grandly  through  the  dusk  of  the  lofty  hall.  On  each 
oidc  are  the  gilded  statues  of  nine  renowned  Chinese  saints 
and  sages — eighteen  in  all — of  the  size  of  life.  The  sacred 
drum,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  raised  on  a  prop  of 
heavy  timbers,  stands  on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  and  tho  great 
bell — a  universal  feature  of  Boodkist  temples — on  tho  other. 
We  beat  the  drum  and  strike  the  bell  with  a  mallet,  until 
the  temple  rings  with  a  peal  of  barbaric  sound.  Tho  priests 
look  on,  smiling,  for  tho  act  is  not  ouc  of  irreverence,  but  of 
devotion,  in  their  eyes,  and  while  we  arc  amusing  ourselves,  wo 
do  homage  to  the  great  Boodh.  The  broad  interior  of  the 
temple  is  dusky  with  the  eveninc  shadows,  when  the  last  red 
beam  of  suu*t>t,  falling  through  an  upper  window,  strikes  full 
upon  the  golden  face  of  the  god,  lighting  that  only,  so  that  tho 
large  features  blaze  upon  us  out  of  the  gloom,  us  if  moulded  iu 
living  fire.  It  is  as  if  Boodh  had  asserted  his  insulted  majesty, 
and  while  he  is  thus  transfigured  we  own  that  he  issubluue. 

On  our  return  to  the  foreign  settlement,  we  hear  loud, 
humming  noises  in  the  air,  and  looking  up,  see  a  strange  collec- 
tion of  monsters  hovering  in  the  sky.  An  enormous  bird,  with 
outspread  wings  of  red  and  gold,  is  soaring  directly  over  our 
heads;  a  centipede,  twenty  feet  long,  is  wriggling  yonder;  a 
fanciful  dragon  shoots  hither  and  thither ;  and  a  mandarin,  iu 
his  robes  of  state,  makes  his  airy  ko-tows,  or  salutations,  to  tho 
gazers  below.  The  natives  are  indulging  in  tbeir  national 
amusement  of  kitc-flyiug,  and  as  long  as  there  is  light  enough 
left  they  will  continue,  with  the  eagerness  of  children,  to  ma- 
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nosuvre  their  painted  toys.  We  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief 
when  we  have  passed  the  wall  and  the  muddy  creek,  and  as  we 
walk  homeward,  mentally  revolve  the  question,  whether  it  is 
worth  satisfying  one's  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  so  much  an- 
noyance and  disgust. 
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iMUInra  II  Pewio«d-!la   Effects—  Additional  Suockf— Th>  Bowl. 

i  In  tlie  Boll— A  Bbowor  of  Sand— Visit  of  Uia  Taou-tal  to  Co). 

»  VLilUiuf  C*rda— Tno  Tiion-inl's  A  rpenrance— Relation  of  tu. 
Uipillarlw— A  Chinese  Military  Review— The  Botdiers  and  Ihclr  F.o.n!buien«— 
Their  Dlselptlne— Uncouth  Weapons— Absurd Ity  of  Iha  Parade— The  Colmniaelnncr 
■Wa  Ik*  Xion-lai— Ceccptlun— The  Taon-Uf's  Besldenco— Chinese  Befrrahinonui— 
Depsrlnrn. 

Ota  attention  was  for  a  time  diverted  from  the  alarm  and  ex- 
citement occasioned  by  rumors  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels, 
through  the  unexpected  visitation  of  an  earthquake,  which 
occurred  on  Thursday  night,  the  14th  of  April.  On  that 
evening,  M.  cte  Montigny,  the  French  Consul,  entertained  CoL 
Marshall  at  dinner.  Capt.  Buchanan  and  Purser  Barry,  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Capt.  do  Plaa,  of  the 
French  steamer  Cassini,  and  several  other  gentlemen  were 
present.  About  a  quarter  past  11  o'clock,  as  tho  guests  were 
taking  leave,  some  of  them  being  still  in  the  passage,  putting 
1  their  overcoats,  for  it  was  a  dark,  drizzling  night,  there  was 
a  sudden,  violent  noise,  the  timbers  of  the  house  cracking  and 
the  walls  swaying  to  and  fro.  I  was  standing  just  under  the 
eaves  at  the  lime,  and  my  first  impression  was  that  the  building 
was  tumbling  down  upon  me.     I  made  a  spring  into  the  court, 
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with  »  strange  feeling  of  bewilderment,  for  erery  thing  was 
reeling  and  unsteady.  All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 
There  was  a  ory  from  the  ladies  within,  and  they  came  rushing 
out  in  great  terror,  exclaiming :  "  an  earthquake !  an  earth- 
quake I"  We  etood  in  the  open  court-yard,  awaiting  a  second 
shock.  The  earth  continued  to  heave  with  a  slow,  regular 
motion,  gradually  diminishing,  until  the  throbs  ceased.  It 
produced  a  slight  giddiness  and  nausea  in  some  of  us.  Im- 
mediately after  the  shock  passed  away,  a  wild  outcry  arose 
from  the  Chinese  city,  aud  the  large  wooden  drums  in  the  tem- 
ples were  heard  sounding  for  and  near.  The  object  of  this 
was  to  soothe  the  great  fish  upon  which  the  earth  rests,  and  by 
whose  uneasiness  the  earthquake  was  caused. 

On  reaching  the  Consulate,  we  found  that  everybody  in  the 
house  had  felt  the  shock,  and  the  chandeliers  in  the  drawing- 
room  were  still  vibrating  from  it.  Mr.  L.,  ono  of  the  clerks, 
stated  that  his  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  seeing  several 
doors  which  had  been  locked,  fly  open  without  auy  apparent 
agency.  In  the  other  bouse  belonging  to  Russell  &  Co.,  a 
chimney  was  thrown  down,  and  one  of  the  joists  drawn  from 
its  socket  and  forced  through  the  oatling.  About  fifteen  yarda 
of  a  high  brick  wall  around  Mr.  Nye's  house  was  overthrown, 
and  a  large  Chinese  warehouse  in  the  city  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  dogs  (of  which  there  is  no  scarcity  in  Shanghai) 
howled  dismally  while  the  motion  lasted.  The  direction  of 
the  wave  was  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  the  extent  of 
its  motion  was,  I  should  judge,  about  two  feet.  Shanghai  ia 
subject  to  slight  shocks,  but  this  was  the  most  severe  which 
hud  bocn  felt  for  several  years.     The  nearont  volcanoes  are 
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the  Japanese  island  of  Kiusiu,  about  six  hundred  miles  dis- 
taut. 

About  midnight  two  additional  shocks  wire  felt,  but  they 
were  much  lighter  than  the  first.  On  retiring  to  rest,  wo 
found  that  a  number  of  articles  in  the  rooms  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  floor.  In  the  morning  I  walked  up  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  settlement,  whore  the  ahoek  appeared  to  have  been 
much  more  violent  than  at  the  southern  end.  In  Mr.  Nye's 
godoicn  (warehouse)  the  heavy  bales  of  goods  were  hurled  from 
their  places.  Several  chimneys  were  sprung  and  walla  cracked, 
but  the  nature  of  tbo  soil  on  which  Shanghai  stands — an 
elastic,  clayey  loam,  two  hundred  feet  in  depth — saved  the 
place  from  greater  injury.  In  company  with  some  friends  I 
went  to  the  bowling-alley,  the  walls  of  which  had  previously 
showed  a  disposition  to  give  way,  and  were  supported  o 
side  by  props.  After  playing  an  hour  or  two,  we  noticed  that 
tho  southern  wall  bad  suddenly  sunk  outwards  more  than  s 
inches,  and  was  cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  There  had  been, 
in  fact,  another  smart  shock  at  that  very  time,  and  we  had  not 
perceived  it.  The  props  alone  prevented  the  whule  builJlii;; 
from  coining  down  upon  our  heads. 

The  Chinese  servants  stated  in  the  morning  that  hairs  were 
always  found  in  the  earth  after  an  earthquake,  and  brought  up 
two  or  three  gray  horse-hairs — or  what  appeared  to  he  such — 
which  they  professed  to  have  found  in  tho  yard.  Several  of  tho 
gentlemen  immediately  went  down  and  commenced  searching, 
and  to  their  astonish  in e tit  found  numbers  of  gray  filaments  from 
four  to  ten  inches  long.  They  projected  two  or  three  inches 
from  tho  soil,  and  were  most  nhundant  among  tho  grasi.  Thoy 
were  strong,  like  a  coarse  hempen  fibre,  and  wore  readily  drawn 
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out  without  breaking.  After  a  careful  examination  with 
powerful  magnifying  glass,  it  was  found  that  they  had  net  the 
tubular  structure  of  hair,  but  what  they  were  and  whence  they 
came,  was  a  mystery.  Some  of  the  profane  summarily  ac- 
counted for  them  by  declaring  tluit  the  shock  of  the  earthquake 
caused  the  earth's  hair  to  stand  on  end,  from  fright.  They 
were  picked  up  in  nearly  all  the  gardens  in  town.  The  Chinese 
say  they  are  only  found  for  three  days  after  a  shock,  which,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  also  proved  correct. 

Another  circumstance  attending  the  earthquake,  was  the 
shower  of  fine  dual,  which  fell  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 
The  same  thing  was  noticed  after  the  earthquake  of  I8-M5, 
which  was  less  violent.  The  wind  was  from  the  north-west, 
and  the  sand,  which  some  suppose  to  come  from  the  great 
Desert  of  Koli,  in  the  inU'riur  of  China,  was  so  fine  as  to  be 
impalpable,  yet  tilted  the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  the  son 
was  covered  with  a  yellow  film,  and  the  view  obscured  as  by  a 
thick  haze.  The  Chinese  reported  that  a  town  about  thirty 
miles  distant  hud  been  entirely  swallowed  up,  and  that  a  tract 
of  land  a  mile  square  had  sunk,  and  had  been  replaced  by  a 
deep  lake.  We  decided  at  once  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  tpol,  (nit 
on  inquiry  found  so  many  contradictory  stories  regarding  it, 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  discover  where  the  town  was. 
There  were  three  or  four  alight  shocks  afterwards  at  interval! 
of  two  or  three  days. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  Taou-tai  of  Shanghai  paid  an 
official  visit  to  CM.  Marshall,  and  to  the  frigate  Susquehanna, 
He  bad  given  notice  of  his  intention  two  days  before,  and 
came  in  Btate,  atteuded  by  four  mandarins,  and  with  a  long 
retinue  of  scarecrow  followers.     A  little  in  advance  of  their 
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arrival,  the  cards  of  the  dignitaries  were  sent  to  the  Commis- 
They  were  long  slips  of  crimson  paper,  inscribed  with 
rows  of  glaring  hieroglyphics,  and  enclosed  in  crimson  envelopes, 
Tne  Taou-tai's  ran  thus :  "  Woo-keeu-chang,  of  the  Ta-Tsing 
Empire,  by  Imperial  appointment  Salt  Commissioner,  Inten- 
dant  of  the  Circuit  of  the  Prefectures  of  Soo-Chow,  Sooug- 
Keang  and  Tao-Tsung,  in  the  province  of  Keang-nan,  holding 
the  rank  of  Judge,  promoted  five  degrees,  &c.f  presents  his 
compliments."  One  of  the  others  was  still  more  remarkable: 
"  Lan-wei-wnn,  of  the  Ta-Tsing  Empire,  Haefung  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Shanghai,  in  the  province  of  Keang-soo,  and  expec- 
tant of  the  office  of  Prefect,  knocks  his  head  and  presentH 
compliments."     now  titles  would  multiply  in  America,  if  all 

"  expectants"  of  office  adopted  this  plan  1  We  should  be 
with  such  characters  as — Hon.  Elijah  Pogram,  Ex- 
pectant Minister  to  Russia;  Jedediah  Pcabody,  Expectant 
Collector  of  Sag-Harbor — and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  Taou-tai  was  received  with  all  due  distinction,  and  his 
interview  with  the  Commissioner  lasted  about  an  hour.  He 
was  a  small  man,  near  fifty  years  of  age  (bis  mustache  denot- 
ing a  grandfather) ;  bis  complexion  was  a  pale,  bloodless  yellow, 
his  eyes  lively  and  piercing,  and  his  rather  contracted  features 
expressed  a  keen,  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  character.    He  was 

I  formerly  a  bong  merchant  of  Canton,  and  is  still  best  known  to 
foreigners  by  bis  old  name  of  Sam-qua.  He  spoke  the  "  pigeon 
English,"  or  commercial  jargon,  with  tolerable  fluency,  though 
the  conversation  was  partly  carried  on  in  Chinese,  by  Dr.  Par- 
ttcr.  He  was  dressed  in  robes  of  a  rich,  stiff  silk,  embroidered 
with  the  insignia  of  bis  office,  and  wore  a  cap  with  the  single 
peacock's  I'eatbcr  and  opaque  red  button  of  a  mandarin  of  the 
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third  class.  Ta  his  suite  was  tho  Colonel  of  the  regular  troops 
stationed  at  Shanghai — a  tall,  dignified  old  mandarin,  who  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  grave  and  courteous  dignity,  beside  which 
the  Taou-tai,  with  his  fidgety  and  undecided  manners,  shewed  to 
disadvantage.  On  entering  the  room  where  the  Commissioner 
received  them,  tbey  alt  performed  tho  Ko-tow,  or  national 
salutation,  by  clasping  their  hands  in  front  of  their  breasts,  and 
bowing  profoundly  with  a  shaky  motion,  like  those  porcelain 
mandarins  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  They  were  regaled 
with  tea,  champagne  and  port,  and  took  wine  with  great  gravity, 
rising  and  bowing  profoundly  when  they  drank.  After  leaving 
the  Commissioner  they  went  on  board  the  Susquehanna,  where 
Capt.  Buehanan  received  them  with  a  salute  of  nine  guns. 
They  all  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  and  admiration 
at  the  size  and  strength  of  the  vessel. 

During  the  visit,  Col.  Marshall  expressed  n  wish  .to  witness 
a  review  of  the  Chinese  garrison  of  Shanghai,  and  the  Taou. 
tai  at  one  promised  to  make  a  public  display  of  the  troops,  in 
order  to  exhibit  his  military  resources  to  the  foreign  commu- 
nity. Accordingly,  as  we  were  entering  the  city  the  nest  after- 
noon, a  frightful  clamor  of  gongs  announced  the  approach  of 
some  unusual  spectacle,  and  wo  soon  became  aware  that  the 
Taou-tai  was  fulfilling  his  promise.  First  came  half-a-dofccn  old 
six-pounders,  mounted  on  clumsy  carriages,  which  made  a 
frightful  clatter  as  they  rolled  over  tho  rough  pavement. 
They  were  followed  by  porters  bearing  chests  of  amnumiti^n. 
slung  from  bamboo  poles;  then  a  company  of  soldiers  in  dark 
blue  dresses,  with  a  circular  coat-of-arms  on  the  breast  and 
back,  armed  with  long  spears ;  another  company,  with  ginjalls, 
a  long,  heavy  stock,  mounted  on  a  tripod  when  it  is  lired,  and 
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carrying  a  ball  about  the  bixb  of  a  grape-shot;  afterwards, 
spearmen,  alternating  with  companies  of  match locks, 
and  followed  by  more  lumbering  six-pounders,  chests  of  am- 
munition, gongs,  yellow  banners,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  other  curious  and  fantastic  objects — the  procession  rushing 
along  without  order  or  organization,  shouting  and  laughing,  or 
brandishing  their  arms  in  the  most  uncouth  and  barbaric  style. 
Such  a  display  never  was  witnessed  in  Shanghai  before.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  regular  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were 
eiceedingly  well-formed,  lusty  men,  and  clothed  in  an  appro- 
priate  costume — a  short  tunic  girdled  around  the  waist,  full 
trowsers  gathered  at  the  knees,  mid  tight  leggings — but  the 
greater  portion  were  evidently  porters  and  peasants,  hired  for 
n,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery,  and  produce  an 
impression  of  the  Imperial  power. 

There  were  in  the  procession  some  very  curious  weapons, 
which  I  do  not  suppose  any  other  army  in  the  world  can  ex- 
hibit. In  addition  to  pikes  fur  slicking  the  enemy,  poles  for 
punching  them,  clubs  for  beating  them,  and  flails  for  threshing 
their  heads,  I  saw  some  wooden  beams  about  five  feet  long 
with  handles  at  each  end,  the  use  of  which  is — to  push  ihr-m 
out  of  the  way  I  When  part  of  the  procession  was  retarded 
atany  point,  the  companies  behind  them  made  up  the  loss,  by 
rushing  down  the  street  at  full  spued,  leaping  in  tl.e  air  as  they 
went,  charging  with  their  lances,  swinging  their  flails  and 
shaking  their  clubs,  with  cries  which  were  meant  to  be  terrifio, 
but  which  were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  officers, 
who  rode  on  shagirv  native  ponies,  we  reeognizud  the  venerable 
Colonel,  who  bowed  to  us  with  a  touch  of  pride  in  passing. 
Last  of  all,  preceded  by  yellow  banners  and  a  deafening  tem- 
15' 
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peat  of  gongs,  came  the  Taou-tai  himself,  in  Lis  green  sedan 
chitir,  followed  by  the  G-ovcrnmuutosetutionors.  in  red  dresaea 
and  liigli  conical  caps,  decorated  with  die  long  tail -feathers  of 
the  pheasant.  The  grave  and  self-satisfied  air  of  the  high 
official  was  most  amusing.  The  whole  thing  was  like  a  Chinese 
travesty  of  Don  Quixote.  After  parading  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  foreign  settlement,  the  procession  returned 
to  the  city,  which  it  entered  by  the  western  gate. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Col.  Marshall  returned  the  visit  of 
the  Taou-tai,  at  his  official  residence  within  the  eity.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Parker,  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Vice-Cousul.  The  party  set  out  in  sedan  chairs, 
crimson  cards  having  beeu  sent  in  advance,  according  to  Chinese 
custom-  Along  the  way — a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more — the 
Taou-tai  had  stationed  attendants  with  gong*,  which  were  dire- 
fully  beaten,  as  we  passed.  It  was  a  raw,  rainy  day,  and  the 
streets  had  more  than  their  usual  quantity  of  mud  and  filth. 
After  entering  the  eity  gate,  I,  who  was  last  in  the  procession, 
was  rather  startled  at  finding  my  chair  suddenly  dropped  in  the 
mud.  Looking  out,  I  found  the  bearers  deliberately  bargaining 
at  a  stall  for  new  straw-sandals,  which  they  purchased  and  put 
on  fhoir  feet  leisurely  enough,  before  they  picked  me  up  again. 
On  reaching  tho  Taou-tai'a  residence,  the  salute  of  three  gune 
had  been  fired,  and  the  discordant  noises  of  a  dozen  dire  instru- 
ments were  dying  away.  I  was  carried  through  a  wooden  por- 
tal of  a  dark-red  color,  across  a  paved  eourt-yard,  and  finally 
deposited  in  a  portico  or  verandah,  where  the  Taou-tai  had  just 
formally  received  the  ('nmmtj-sioner  and  the  rest  of  his  suite. 
The  attendants  made  a  loud  announcement  of  some  kind  as  I 
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passed  the  portal,  which  was  repeated  from  one  to  the  other, 
till  it  reached  thfl  Taou-tai  at  the  same  time  with  myself. 

We  ware  conducted  tliruugh  a  plain  but  spacious  hall,  open 
on  two  aides  to  the  air,  across  a  small  inner  court,  and  into 
another  hall,  or  audio  net'- room,  partially  closed  by  movable 
screens.  It  was  gaudily  furnished,  but  without  an  extravagant 
show  of  wealth.  The  predominant  oolor  was  dark-red,  and 
the  walls  were  relieved  with  painted  tablets  of  light-blue  or 
green,  coutaiuiug  loBg  inscriptions.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  red  felt  cloth,  and  straight-backed  chairs  of  camphor- 
wood  were  placed  around  small  tables  of  the  same  material, 
coutaiuiug  hoses  of  sweetmeats.  The  Commissioner  was  con- 
ducted to  a  raised  divan  in  the  centre,  covered  with  red  cloth, 
upon  which  heaud  the  Taou-tai  seated  themselves,  with  refresh- 
ment! between  them.  The  latter  was  more  at  his  case  than  on 
the  former  occasion,  and  did  the  honors  of  his  mansion  with 
more  grace  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  conversation  was 
animated,  and  principally  of  a  general  nature,  though  ho  made 
occasional  reference  to  the  rebellion.  After  his  mariflMtoai 
concerning  the  success  of  the  Imperialists,  I  did  not  consider 
his  expressions  on  the  subject  as  worthy  of  much  attention, 
and  the  couimencemeut  of  (he  material  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment soon  gave  me  a  more  interesting  field  of  observatioo. 

Cups  of  birds-nest  soup  were  presented  to  us,  together  wit! 
porcelain  spoons  and  chop-sticks  of  ivory  and  Bilver.  Thii 
Omloaa  dish  fully  justifies  the  taste  of  the  Chinese ;  it  is  exceed 
ingly  delicate  and  nutritions.  The  Chinese  wine,  served  warm 
in  square  silver  cups,  was  also  quite  palatable,  and  there  wai 
a  proparatiuu  of  almonds,  sugsr,  and  rice  flour,  boiled  into  I 
piste,  to  which  we  all  did  full  justice.     It  was,  however, alight 
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collation  ratlier  than  a  regular  meal,  and  the  greater  part  con- 
sisted of  dried  and  candied  fruits,  suck  as  oranges,  dftttt,  citron* 
and  various  kinds  of  nuts.  At  the  conclusion  segars  were 
offered  to  us,  while  the  Taou-tai  took  his  bamboo  pipe.  There 
was  a  host  of  attendants,  all  prompt,  silent,  and  respectful. 
Sam-qua  was  too  long  a  resident  of  Canton,  not  to  Lace  taken 
some  hints  from  the  habits  of  tbo  foreign  merchants  there. 

At  our  departure,  he  accompanied  the  Commissioner  to  the 
outer  court.  Three  guns  were  fired  off  as  the  chair  of  the  lat- 
ter passed  through  the  portal ;  the  musioiaus,  stationed  i 
gallery  on  the  side  of  the  court,  strnek  up  a  horrible  discord, 
which  made  the  gongs  that  sounded  along  our  homeward 
march  melodious  by  contrast.  The  curious  natives  thrODged 
the  streets,  to  stare  at  us,  and  it  was  a  relief  when  we  reached 
the  foreign  suburb  of  Shanghai. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


Spring  at  Baanghii— Appesr.nee  at  ths  CnqnUy— Cropn— Nulinnnl  ConTejince  of 
China— 11.10*9  of  [he  Lower  ClUiea— S.U  nn  Hie  River—  The  Pagoda— Ylll*|w 
Market— S-eetmeaB  •nd  Children— 8no«en  of  Cub— ChlnxM  Horticultural  Eilil- 
bltion— The  fjin-«*ri— Chlnew  Lovo  of  Monntrcsltj— Moral  Deprm»ltj-<.f  the  Race 
— Landscape  Gardening-  A  Soldier  and  tils  Drill- The  Canpin— Visit  of  the  ftrwi 
lo  Nan  king— The  Hebels— Their  Cnriitlanlty— Condition  of  the  City-Arrival  of  U» 
D.  8.  Stvain -Frigate  MivUtippi— Commodore  Perry— Col.  Kubill'i  GMMa 
Dinner— Mr.  Hubert  Fortnnc, 

Spring,  at  Shanghai,  comes  nlow!y.  When  we  arrived,  at  the 
close  of  March,  the  trees  were  budding  into  leaf,  bnt  did  not 
attain  their  full  foliage  before  the  middle  of  May.  The  wea- 
ther during  April  was  dull  and  showery,  with  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  would  be  looked  for  elsewhere  in  the  same  latitude. 
There  was  scarcely  an  evening  when  fire  was  not  necessary  to 
our  comfort.  Until  all  the  summer  crops  had  been  planted, 
and  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  there  was  little  satisfaction 
in  going  into  the  country,  where  the  vernal  odors  of  grass 
and  flowers  were  wholly  lost  in  the  intolerable  stench  arising 
from  pits  of  manure.  But  towards  the  end  of  April,  when  tho 
rumors  of  war  became  less  frequent,  when  the  shocks  of  earth- 
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quakes  had  subsided,  and  the  sun  made  his  appearance  fron- 
tline to  time,  I  took  many  afternoon  strolls  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  became  familiar  with  the  country  life  of  the 
Chinese. 

There  is  nothing  striking  or  picturesque  in  the  scenery  of 
this  part  of  China.  The  country  is  a  dead  level,  watered  with 
sluggish  creeks,  and  intersected  with  ditches  and  canals.  It  is 
studded  far  aud  near  with  shapeless  munuds  of  earth  erected 
over  obsolete  natives;  sparingly  dotted  with  clumps  of  dark 
eedar-troea  or  plantations  of  the  inestimable  bamboo,  and  enli- 
vened by  occasional  hamlets,  which,  shaded  with  bushy  willows, 
have  a  pleasant,  rural  aspect  when  seen  from  a  distance,  bat 
are  mostly  disgusting  when  you  draw  near.  The  soil  is  a  very 
rich  clayey  loam,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  rice,  wheat, 
sweet  potatoes,  beets,  beans,  peanuts,  and  the  other  staples  of 
Chinese  food.  Much  of  it  must  have  been  originally  marsh 
land,  which  has  been  drained  by  canals  and  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  coast,  from  the  deposits  of  the  Yang-tsc-Kiang.  The 
paths  from  village  to  village  are  on  narrow  dykes,  winding  be- 
tween the  fields,  and  crossing  the  ditches  by  bridges  formed  of 
single  large  slabs  of  granite,  which  are  brought  down  from  tho 
hills.  Occasionally  you  see  a  highway,  si.\  or  eight  feet  broad, 
paved  with  blocks  of  stone,  laid  transversely,  but  I  doubt 
whether  a  carriage  could  go  in  any  direction  further  than  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  city.  I  sometimes  met  a  Chinaman 
of  the  better  class  mounted  on  a  sturdy  little  pony,  and  once 
encountered  a  traveller  from  Son-Chow  in  the  mnional  con- 
veyance of  China — iho  wheelbarrow!  lie  was  nttod  sfo- 
ways,  with  his  legs  dangling  below,  while  his  baggage,  placed 
on  the  opposite  side,  served  to  trim  the  vehicle.    It  was  a  one- 
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horse  wheelbarrow,  propelled  by  a  stout  coolie,  with  a  sirup 
over  Lis  should  Ms,  and  made  a  doleful  creaking  as  it  passed, 
The  persons  whom  I  met  showed  every  .«ign  of  civility  and  re- 
spect, and  had  time  permitted,  I  inijrht  Lave  extended  my  strolls 
to  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  without  maatua  any  hin- 
drance. In  the  Tl'llflgfi  I  frequently  entered  the  houses  of  the 
people,  to  which  they  made  no  objection,  but  seemed  rather 
gratified  at  the  distinction.  The  domestic  arrangements  were 
very  simple ;  the  dwellings  were  all  of  one  story,  rarely  having 
more  than  two  rooms,  ami  onntiiiiiiii^  ont\  tin-  ni'i'.-.-i  iipplinnees 
of  a  household.  The  beds  were  usually  of  matting,  with  ham- 
boo  pillows,  but  the  poorer  natives  slept  upon  coarse  mats  laid 
upon  the  earth,  with  wooden  stools  under  their  heads.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  be  too  curious,  or  to  spend  much  time  in 
inspecting  Chinese  dwellings,  on  account  of  their  abundant 
vitality.  For  the  same  reason,  many  features  of  domestic  life 
among  the  lower  classes  must  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

We  made  an  excursion  one  morning  to  the  pagoda,  which 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Whang- po  River,  about  eight 
miles  above  the  city.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  Mr.  Cunning, 
ham's  fleet  clipper-yacht  soon  carried  us  past  the  thousand 
junks  and  notched  brick  walls  of  Shanghai.  It  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  the  shores,  low  and  greenly  wooded,  bore 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Delaware,  below  Philadel- 
phia. We  passed  several  large  junks,  which  had  come  through 
from  the  Bay  of  Hang-Chow,  by  a  canal  which  leads  from  the 
old  city  of  Chapoo  to  the  Whang-no  River.  After  a  run  of 
an  hour  and  half,  we  moored  the  yacht  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
creek,  and  walked  to  the  pagoda,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.     It  is  built  of  pale  red  sandstone,  and  with  its 
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ten  stories  diminishing  in  beautiful  proportion,  cacti 
bung  by  a  pointed,  up-turned  roof,  it  is  truly  a  graceful  ob- 
ject. The  pagodas  arc  the  only  symmetrical  things  in 
Chinese  architecture,  and  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  idea 
of  them  waa  not  u'rst  borrowed  from  India.  All  of  those  which 
I  saw,  or  which  travellers  generally  see  in  China,  arc  compa- 
ratively modern. 

There  waa  a  little  village  scattered  about  the  foot  of  the 
structure,  and  the  country  people  were  holding  a  market  there. 
The  supply  of  vegetables,  sweetmeats,  and  cheap,  cuarse  articles 
of  dress  was  very  large:  the  jugglers  were  present  in  strong 
force,  and  the  beggars  were  over-zcalnus  in  their  attendance. 
I  amused  myself  with  buying  many  varieties  of  nondescript 
pastry  and  confects,  at  such  cheap  rates,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
pay  little  enough.  I  then  distributed  my  purchases  among  the 
children,  the  larger  of  whom  took  them  with  avidity,  while 
the  younger  and  more  shy  held  back  from  the  foreign  barba- 
rian, until  encouraged  by  their  pleased  parents.  To  escape 
from  the  popularity  which  followed,  we  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  pagoda,  whence  we  beheld  a  circular  panorama,  de- 
scribed by  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles.  It  wan  beautiful 
only  from  it«  extent,  and  its  monotony  of  green,  through  which 
wandered  a  few  brown  reins  of  rivera.  I  soon  turned  to  eon- 
template  the  more  animated  manscape  at  my  feet.  Seeing  a 
crowd  of  beggars  standing  together  in  dejected  attitudes,  I 
cast  a  handful  of  cash  into  the  air,  in  such  wise  that  the  coins 
would  fall  plump  among  them,  and  then  dropped  behind  the 
parapet  of  the  pagoda.  There  was  a  metallio  rattle  on  the- 
atones,  followed  by  a  cry  of  amazement,  for  nothing  was  visi- 
ble, of  course,  and  they  had  not  seen  us  ascend  the  pagoda. 
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Several  oilier  miraculous  showers  followed,  bnt  n  desire  to  see 
the  beggars  scramble,  betrayed  us  at  last.  We  were  greeted 
with  luuil  cries,  and  arms  thrown  greedily  aloft,  beckoniug 
for  more.  I  east  among  them  upwards  of  twenty  handfuls,  and 
by  thua  expending  the  munificent  sum  of  forty  cents,  enjoyed 
the  feelings  of  a  monarch,  who  scatters  golden  largesse. 

One  day  I  Attended  a  native  horticultural  exhibition, 
which  was  held  in  an  eld  temple,  within  the  walls.  The  Open 
courts  of  the  building  were  filled  with  rows  of  flowering 
plants,  in  earthen  jiots  and  vases,  which  were  also  arranged  in 
elreles  around  some  weak  fountains  in  the  centre.  There 
were  some  fine  specimen*  tit  thetMM-fef),  or  peony,  white,  pink, 
and  crimson,  and  with  an  odor  very  similar  to  that  of  the  rose; 
but  the  most  admired  flower  seemed  to  be  the  km-tehei,  a  bul- 
bous water-plant,  with  a  blossom  resembling  that  of  the  orchids 
in  form,  yet  of  a  dirty  yellow  ish-greon  hue.  The  great  aim 
of  the  Chinese  florist  is  to  produce  something  as  much  unlike 
nature  ns  possible,  and  thus  this  blossom,  which,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  be  pure  white,  or  yellow,  in  its  native  state,  is 
changed  into  a  Biekly,  mongrel  color,  as  if  it  were  afflicted 
witb  a  vegetable  jaundice,  or  leprosy.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  admirers  around  each  of  the  ugliest  specimens,  and 
I  was  told  that  one  plant,  which  was  absolutely  loathsome  and 
:opnlsivc  in  its  appearance,  was  valued  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  only  taste  which  the  Chinese  exhibit  to  any 
degree,  is  n  love  of  the  monstrous.  That  sentiment  of  harmo- 
ny, which  throbbed  like  a  musical  rhythm  througli  the  life  of 
the  Greeks,  never  looked  out  of  their  oblique  eyes.      Their 

ic  is  a  dreadful  discord;  their  language  is  composed  of  na- 
sals and  consonants;   they  admire  whatever  is  distorted  or  un- 
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natural,  and  the  wider  its  divergence  from  its  original  beauty 
or  symmetry,  the  greater  is  their  delight. 

This  mental  idiosyncrasy  includes  a  moral  one,  of  similar 
character.  It  ia  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  Chinese  are, 
morally,  the  most  debased  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Forms  of  vice  which  iu  other  countries  are  barely  aimed,  are 
in  China  so  common,  that  they  excite  no  comment,  among  the 
natives.  They  constitute  the  surface-level,  and  below  them 
there  are  deeps  on  deeps  of  depravity  so  shocking  and  horrible, 
that  their  character  cannot  even  be  hinted.  There  are  some 
dark  shadows  in  human  nature,  which  we  naturally  shrink 
from  penetrating,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  collect  informa- 
tion of  this  kind;  but  there  was  enough  in  the  things  which  I 
eould  not  avoid  seeing  and  hearing — which  are  brought  almost 
daily  to  the  notice  of  every  foreign  resident — to  iaqun  DM 
with  a  powerful  wersion  to  the  Chinese  race.  Their  toneb  is 
pollution,  and,  harsh  as  the  opinion  may  seem,  justice  to  our 
own  race  demands  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  settle 
on  our  soil.  Scieneo  may  have  lost  something,  but  mankind 
haa  gained,  by  the  exclusive  jhjIJi-j  which  has  governed  China 
during  the  past  centuries. 

I  soon  grew  tired  of  the  jaundiced  lan-xchris,  and  diverted 
myself  with  examining  a  labyrinthine  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
temple.  It  was  a  piece  of  rock-work,  of  the  most  absurd  and 
grotesque  character.  The  fragments  of  gray,  disintegrated 
limestone  were  plastered  and  riveted  together  in  the  fan 
precipices  and  mountain-peaks,  one  of  which  was  at  least  twenty 
feet  high,  with  a  cork-screw  path  eueirling  it  many  times  be- 
fore it  allowed  the  adventurous  traveller  to  mount  tlie  cap- 
atone.     In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  were  little  basins  of  soil, 
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in  which  magnoliaa  and  mau-tans  wore  growing,  while,  far 
iIowq  is  tho  depths  of  the  valleys  you  saw  several  green,  sdiuiy 
lakes,  from  three  to  five  feel  in  length.  After  having  suffi- 
ciently enjoyed  this  sublime  view,  I  discovered  a  mouns  of 
exit  through  a  low,  arched  grotto  into  the  street,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  make  use  of  it. 

Continuing  my  walk  at  random,  I  came  to  a  very  old,  di- 
lapidated temple,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  The  jolly 
fat  idols  had  been  removed,  and  the  place  was  occupied  as  a 
barrack  by  sonic  of  the  Taou-tai's  troops.  Several  indolent 
soldiers  were  banging  about  a  tank  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
court-yard,  and  the  thought  of  seeing  a  Chinese  military  drill 
came  into  my  mind.  I  offered  the  least  lazy  and  most  good- 
humored  of  the  party  fifty  cash  to  perform  his  exercise,  and 
found  him  quite  willing  to  comply.  He  soon  appeared  with  a 
wooden  weapon  about  five  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  with  a 
handle  like  that  of  a  fiddle  bow,  running  paralkl  to  its  length, 
and  fastcnod  at  each  end.  This  he  brandished  in  the  air,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  sometimes  swinging  it  like  an 
axe,  sometimes  drawing  it  downwards  with  both  bands  like  a 
comb,  and  occasionally  thrusting  one  end  of  it  behind  him,  us 
if  he  waa  warding  off  an  attack  in  the  rear.  The  attitudes 
were  very  amusing,  and  each  imaginary  blow  was  aeaompanied 
with  a  howl  of  defiance,  and  an  expression  of  face  which  was 
meant  to  be  terrific.  The  performance  lasted  about  half  an 
hour,  and  I  considered  that  the  cash  were  well  earned. 

On  my  return  home,  I  saw  near  the  city  gate  a  mira  suf- 
fering the  punishment  of  the  uangue.  This  is  a  heavy  wooden 
wheel,  which  is  fastened  around  the  criminal's  neck,  aud  pro- 
jects outwards  so  far  that  he  cannot  touch  his  head  with  bis 
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hands.  Ho  therefore  rnns  the  risk  of  starv.it inn,  unless  he  has 
friends  or  relations,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  feed  hin 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  mode  of  punishment  soon 
become  tortures,  and  when  the  culprit  is  wntenMd  to  undergo 
it  for  two  or  three  mouths,  his  plight  would  be  insupportable 
toany  but  a  Chinaman.  The  man  in  question  had  a  wretched, 
haggard  look,  but  I  saw  no  one  who  seemed  to  commiserate 
him  in  the  least. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  the  Jiritish  war-steamer  Hermes  lef 
for  Nanking,  with  Sir  George  Bonham  on  board. 
Hermes  drew  four  or  five  feet  less  water  than  the  A 
na,  it  was  supposed  that  she  would  be  able  to  proceed  up  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  Sir  George's  object  was  to  communicate 
with  the  rebels,  and  inform  them  of  the  entire  neutrality  of 
the  foreign  powers.  The  Taou-tai  of  Shanghai  had  circulated 
reports  throughout  the  interior,  that  all  the  foreign  war- 
steamers  were  in  league  with  him,  and  were  to  be  dispatched 
to  Nanking.  The  Hermes  returned  on  the  5th  of  May,  having 
l>een  absent  twelve  days.  She  wis  four  days  in  reaching 
Nanking,  baling  twice  grounded  in  the  river.  She  passed  the 
outposts  of  the  rebel  aTmy  near  Chin-Kiang»jbo,  where  ah)  was 
fired  upon,  but  very  slightly  dmnnged.  Having  reached  the 
anchorage  at  Nanking,  the  officers  succeeded  in  communicating 
with  the  rebul  chiefs,  by  whom  they  were  well  rercheil.  TU.-. 
latter  fitnt.-l  that  tlu-y  von  not  hostile  to  flmilfllWII.  mid  had 
never  intended  to  attack  Shanghai.  They  profiled  l<>  In' 
Christians,  and  declared  that  their  leader,  Tae-piag,  was  a 
younger  brotlur  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  various  indications, 
however,  it  was  supposed  that  th.ir  Christianity,  such  ns  it  was, 
was  founded  on  the  belief  that,  through  its  supernatural  iuflu- 
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cnce,  they  would  obtain  tiic  same  divine  favor  to  which  they 
ribed  the  success  of  the  English  in  the  late  Chinese  war. 
Mr.  Meadows  Bent  to  the  American  Embassy  copies  of 
books  which  were  obtained  from  the  rebels.  wiimfflg  them 
wis  Gulzlaffs  translation  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  They  also 
bad  the   Ten  Commandments,  which  they  promulgated  as  a 

I  divine  law,  changing  the  seventh  so  as  to  read  thus:  "Thou 
shall  not  commit  adultery,  nor  smoke  opium."  The  latter  of- 
fence is  punished  with  death.  The  ehief  Tae-ping  (Universal 
Peace,)  was  not  seen  by  Sir  George  Bonham,  nor  any  of  his 
suite.  He  professed  to  be  divinely  inspired,  receiving  his  com- 
munications direct  from  the  Almighty.  Nanking  was  almost 
wholly  deserted  by  its  former  inhabitants,  and  its  streets  pre- 
sented a  pitiable  spectacle.  The  rebels  went  about  dressed  in 
gorgeous  silks,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  despoDed  shops 
of  the  merchants;  Bycce  silver  was  abundant,  and  the  roost 
extravagant  prices  were  paid  for  umbrellas,  buttons,  pistols, 
old  clothes,  and  other  articles  on  hoard  the  Hermes.  Many  of 
the  sailors  made  large  sums  in  thus  disposing  of  their  super- 
iluouti  garments.  A  splendid  robe  of  the  most  costly  furs  was 
given  in  exchange  for  a  worn-out  midshipman's  uniform. 
Hundreds  of  the  rebels  visited  the  Hermes,  while  she  lay  be- 
fore the  city,  and  some  of  her  officers  went  ashore,  and  even 
passed  a  night  among  the  people,  without  the  least  niolesta- 

The  steamer  Bombay  arrived  on  the  3d  of  May,  bringing 
the  long-delayed  European  and  American  mails,  together  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  U.  S.  steam-frigate  Mississippi,  the 
flag-ship  of  the  Japan  Expedition,  had  left  Hong  Kong  for 
Shanghai.     Early  on  the  following  morning,  wo  saw  from  the 


bouse-top,  through  a  glass,  Iior  broad  pennant  nt  the  mouth  of 
the  Woosung  River.  AHhongh  drawing  more  than  twenty 
feet,  she  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bar  without  delay,  and  came 
up  to  the  city,  where  she  dropped  anchor  beside  the  .Susijue- 
hanna.  On  the  9th  of  May,  Commodore  Perry  transferred  his 
pennant  to  the  latter  vessel,  with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  tiring 
salutes  and  manning  the  yards — n  spectacle  which  drew  the 
greater  part  of  Shanghai  to  the  bund.  The  Commodore  be- 
came a  guest  at  the  American  Consulate  for  the  remainder  of 
his  stay,  and  his  presence  and  that  of  the  Mississippi V  ufltMS, 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  social  activity  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation. Thenceforth  there  were  balls,  dinners,  and  other  cu- 
te rtninmeuts,  in  great  abundance. 

Among  these  festivities,  the  most  notable  was  a  Chinese 
dinner  which  Col.  Marshall  gave  at  the  Cousulatc.  The  build- 
ing was  in  a.  blaze  of  lanterns  and  flowers.  An  arched  ave- 
nue of  colored  lights  led  from  the  gate  to  the  door,  where  the 
visitor  ascended  between  a  double  row  of  fragrant  white  and 
crimson  mau-tans  to  the  first  story.  Here,  the  quaint  silk 
lanterns  were  redoubled;  curious  baskets  and  urns  of  grass 
and  shells,  filled  with  flowers,  were  suspended  from  the  cciliiig, 
and  the  dining-room,  handsomely  draped  with  flags,  contained 
a  veritable  bower  or  arbor  of  greenery  enshrining  the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  The  dinner  was  prepared  with  great  care,  not  onb 
the  Taou-tai's  silver  cups  and  ehopBtieks,  but  even  his 
having  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  The  dishes 
numerous  and  palatable,  but  hardly  substantial  enough  for 
civilized  taste.  They  were  mostly  soups,  and  so 
were  distinguished  by  rery  peculiar  flavors,  which  I  found 
difficult  to  analyse.     The  choicest  dishes  were  bird's-nest  soup, 
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shark's  fins,  and  a  dark,  stringy  substance,  which  the  Taon-tai 
said  he  had  procured  from  Pekin,  at  great  expense.  The  din- 
ner was  followed  by  a  grand  ball,  and  a  supper  in  European 
style. 

There  were  rumors  of  trouble  at  Ningpo,  and  the  French 
steamer  Cassini  made  a  trip  to  that  city.  Mr.  Robert  For- 
tune, author  of  "Wanderings  in  China,"  and  "A  Journey  to 
the  Bohea  Mountains,"  who  had  arrived  in  Shanghai  a  short 
time  previous,  also  left  for  Ningpo,  whence  he  proposed  making 
new  journeys  into  the  interior.  Jlr.  Fortune  is  a  plain,  unas- 
suming man,  and  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  by  his  daring 
excursions  into  the  tea  districts,  has  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  China.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  went  to 
Ningpo  in  the  Cassini.  returned  about  the  10th  of  May  in  a 
Chinese  junk,  by  way  of  Chapoo. 
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Imkediatei.y  after  the  transfer  of  Commodore  Perry's  broad 
pennant  to  tic  Susquehanna,  active  preparations  were  made 
for  I  in;  departure  of  the  squadron  on  its  mission  to  Japan. 
Since  the  return  of  the  Ilormcs  from  Nanking,  there  was  very 
little  apprehension  of  danger,  either  among  the  Chinese  or  the 
foroiga  residents.  The  former  had  very  generally  returned  to 
their  homes  and  opened  their  shops,  in  accordance  with  the 
'laou-tai's  commands.  The  American  commercial  houses, 
neTertheless,  addressed  a  letter  to  Col.  Marshall,  asking  that 
they  should  not  be  left  entirely  defenceless— on  account  of 
which  application,  Commodore  Perry  detached  the  sloop-of-war 
Ptynwuth  from  the  squadron  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  Col. 
Marshall,  who  had  as  yet  not  been  able  to  find  a  proper  Chinese 
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official  to  receive  his  letters  of  credence,  finally  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Court  at  PekiD.  Ho  desired  to  proceed  to  the- 
mouth  of  the  Pai-ho  River,  in  tiie  Yellow  Sea,  and  there  await 
■,  but  a  council  of  sailing-masters,  called  together  by 
the  Commodore,  reported,  after  a  loDg  consultation,  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  get  within  sight  of  the  shoro  in  a 
vessel  drawing  so  much  water  as  the  Plymouth.  Tuesday, 
the  17th  of  May,  was  appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna anil  Mispixsij-ipi,  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga  having 
already  sailed  fmni  Macao  tor  an  unknown  rendezvous. 

I  had  extended  iny  travels  to  China  with  a  strong  hope  of 
being  able  to  accompany  the  Expedition  to  Japan.  On  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Perry,  I  learned  that  very  strict  orders 
had  been  issued  by  the  Navy  Department  against  the  admis- 
n  board  of  any  of  the  vessels,  of  any  person  not  attached 
to  the  service  and  subject  to  lis  regulations.  Capt.  Buchanan, 
who  bud  no  clerk,  and  was  justly  entitled  to  one,  very  kindly 
proposed  that  I  should  go  in  that  capacity ;  but  as  there  were 
two  vacancies  in  the  rank  of  master's -mate,  which  the  Commo- 
dore had  power  to  fill,  and  as  my  willingness  to  enter  the 
service  temporarily,  removed  the  only  objection  bo  had  urged, 
I  decided  to  take  the  latter  chance.  I  therefore  signed  an 
article  of  allegiance,  and  became  an  officer  of  very  moderate 
rank,  with  unlimited  respect  for  my  superiors,  and  the  reverse 
lor  my  inferiors.  This  enlistment,  which  I  most  gladly  and 
readily  made,  rendered  mo  subject  to  all  the  regulations  of  the 
Navy  Department;  especially  to  that  order  promulgated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  the  Expedition,  which  obliged 
them  to  give  up  to  the  Department  every  journal,  note,  sketch, 
or  observation  of  any  kind  made  during  tbe  cruise.     I  there- 


fore  closed  my  old  journal,  and  com  mil' need  a  new  one  from  the 
day  I  entered — which  latter  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Navy 
Department,  according  to  agreement.  Nearly  all  the  officers, 
on  the  contrary,  had  ceased  keeping  jiinruals  from  the  day  the 
order  was  issued.  I  should  have  had  some  hesitation  in  sub- 
mitting myself  to  that  almost  absolute  power,  which  is  the  life 
of  the  Naval  Service,  had  I  not  already  known  so  well  tha 
officers  of  the  Susquehanna.  My  confidence  was  not  misplaced, 
for,  from  the  Commodore  down,  with  but  a  single  exception,  I 
received  nothing  from  them  but  kindness  and  courtesy,  during 
my  connection  with  the  service. 

I  had  some  dfficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary  uniforms. 
There  were  none  but  Ohiueae  tailors  in  Shanghai,  who  work 
entirely  from  ready-made  patterns.  By  foraging  among  the 
officers  I  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  anchor  buttons,  and 
a  crest  for  my  cap ;  in  the  shop  of  a  French  merchant  I  found 
some  cloth  of  the  proper  color;  I  borrowed  one  coat  for  the 
sleeves,  another  for  the  body,  and  another  for  the  arrangement 
of  buttons;  and  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  tailor, 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  both  undress  and  full-dress  uni- 
forms, which  came  within  two  buttons  of  being  correct. 
Having  assumed  the  blue,  and  buttoned  my  eoat  up  to  the 
throat  in  order  to  display  the  eighteen  gilded  eagles  and  anchors 
which  decorated  its  front,  I  walked  down  the  bund  to  try  its 
effect.  I  endeavored  to  uppear  careless  and  Htlf-possessed,  but 
the  first  man-of-war's  man  who  passed  betrayed  me.  I  know 
that  I  actually  blushed  when  he  lifted  his  tarpaulin,  and  I 
doubt  to  this  day  whether  I  returned  his  salute.  A  little 
further,  a  jolly,  red-headed  tar,  with  a  large  cargo  of  samskoo 
aboard,  came  up  and  shook  my  hand  heartily,  promising  ine  an 
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oyster-supper  in  New  York,  after  our  return.  I  felt  more  at 
home  in  the  service  after  such  a  characteristic  welcome,  and 
was  not  afterwards  embarrassed  by  ray  buttons. 

The  places  of  acting  master's-mates  (the  rank  of  warranted 
master's- mates  being  now  obsolete)  bad  been  purposely  left 
vacant,  in  order  that  it  might  be  filled  by  artists  and  natu- 
ralists, who  would  thus  belong  to  the  service  and  be  nnder  the 
control  of  its  officers.  The  rank  and  uniform  is  that  of  a 
passed  midshipman,  but  the  pay — twenty-five  dollars  a  month — 
ia  considerably  less  than  half  of  what  the  latter  receives. 
On  the  East  India  station  it  just  about  suffices  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  mess-bill.  There  were  three  master 's-inatea  on 
board  the  Mississippi — Mr.  Heine,  the  artist;  Mr.  Draper, 
who  had  charge  of  the  telegraph  apparatus;  and  Mr.  Brown, 
daguerreotypist.  As  they  were  specially  subject  to  the  Com- 
modore's orders,  they  wen:  tniii.-tem.-d  to  the  .Susquehanna,  and 
I  joined  them  in  forming  a  separate  mess,  to  which  was  added 
Mr.  Portman,  the  Commodore's  interpreter  and  clerk.  The 
vessel  was  so  crowded,  that  we  had  some  trouble  in  finding 
sufficient  room  for  our  mess-table  and  stores,  but  were  finally 
placed  upon  the  orlop  deck,  beside  the  main  batch,  and  over 
the  powder  magaiine.  My  cot  was  slung  in  the  some  place  at 
night,  where  it  was  brought  by  a  sturdy  maiu-topman,  who 
had  it  in  his  particular  charge.  A  cadaverous  Chinaman, 
A-fok  by  name,  was  shipped  as  our  steward,  and  an  incorrigible- 
blaok  deck-hand  appropriated  to  ns  as  cook.  We  wore  thus 
provided  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  mess,  and  although  there 
was  some  grumbling  from  time  to  time,  on  account  of  the  heat 
and  darkness  of  the  orlop  deck,  the  incompetency  of  the 
steward,  or  the  villainy  of  the  cook,  I  found  my  situation 
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quite  as  comfortable  us  I  anticipated,  and   never   regretted 
having  embraced  it. 

At  last  tbe  day  of  our  departure,  the  lTlli  of  May,  arrived. 
It  was  il  warm,  calm,  sunuy  day,  and  as  the  black  volumes 
begun  to  rise  from  the  sinoko-staeks  of  the  two  steam-frigatus, 
the  wholu  foreign  population  of  Shanghai  (lucked  down  to  the 
bund.  Mr.  Forbid  and  Mr.  Cunningham  came  on  board  for 
a  pleasure  trip  to  tbe  Saddle  Islands,  whence  they  intended  re- 
turning in  a  large  junk  which  bad  been  sent  down  with  a  final 
instalment  of  coal.  About  three  o'clock  tbe  cornet  was  hauled 
down,  the  anchor  hove,  aud  wc  slowly  threaded  our  way  through 
the  shipping,  the  band,  stationed  on  the  hurricane  deck,  play- 
ing in  answer  to  the  cheers  and  shouts  which  followed  us. 
was  an  exciting  moment,  for  we  were  now  leaving  the  frontiers 
of  commerce  and  national  intercourse,  and  our  nest  port  would 
be  in  one  of  those  strange,  exclusive  realms  which  we  hoped 
to  open  to  tbe  world.  The  cannon  and  the  music  ceased ;  the 
shouts  became  faint  and  died  away  altogether ;  the  houses  of 
Shanghai  gradually  passed  out  of  sight,  and  before  sunset  wo 
came  to  anchor  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiuug,  off  Woosung. 

The  next  day  wc  proceeded  down  the  river.  There  was  a 
gale  of  mingled  wind  and  rain,  and  we  ascertained  that  the 
store-ship  Supply,  which  had  come  from  Hong  Kong  to  join 
the  squadron,  was  aground  on  the  North  ShoaL  She  was  in 
imminent  danger  for  a  time,  but  was  finally  got  off  without 
damage.  In  the  eveuing,  the  junk  which  had  been  laden  with 
coal  ran  aground,  and  soon  became  a  complete  wreck.  II er 
orew,  consisting  of  twelpe  men,  were  with  difficulty  saved  by 
the  Mississippi's  boats.  The  Susquehanna  had  a  large  boat 
in  tow,  belonging   to  Mr.  Cunningham,  and   by  some   mismau- 


agement  of  the  native  sailors,  one  side  of  it  was  stove  in  against 
the  frigate's  quarter.  The  wreck  still  held  hy  the  hawser, 
dragging  after  us,  the  sea  breaking  over  the  terrified  Chinese, 
who  pounded  their  foreheads  against  the  piece  of  deck  that  re- 
mained, and  implored  to  be  taken  off.  This  was  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  drenched  Celestials  had  no  sooner  touched 
our  deck  than  they  prostrated  themselves,  and  thumped  their 
beads  vigorously  at  the  feet  of  the  officer. 

On  account  of  the  gale,  and  the  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  Archipelago  of  Chusan,  the  squadron  remained  two  days 
near  the  Saddle  Islands.  The  weather  then  became  clear,  and 
Messrs.  Forbes  and  Cunningham,  with  the  shipwrecked  China- 
men, having  found  a  means  of  return  to  Shanghai,  left  us,  and 
the  squadron  stood  out  to  sea.  Shortly  after  passing  the  islands 
a  streak  of  dazzling  emerald  appeared  on  the  horizon,  herald- 
ing our  release  from  the  treacherous  waters  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiaug.  The  brown,  muddy  tint  gradually  passed  off  the  hem- 
isphere of  sea,  like  an  eclipse  from  the  face  of  the  sun ;  the 
vessels  fell  into  line,  the  Susquehanna  in  advance,  and  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  Supply  in  tow,  following  on  our  port 
quarter,  and  we  were  at  last  under  way  for  the  unknown  ren- 
dezvous. The  ship's  course  soon  revealed  to  us  what  we  had 
suspected — that  the  Bquadron  would  first  proceed  to  the  Great 
Loo-Choo  Island. 

"With  calm  weather,  we  sailed  three  or  four  days  in  a  south- 
east direction,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  213th  saw  some  scat- 
tered, uninhabitable  islamfs  belonging  to  the  Loo-Choo  group. 
The  day  was  clouded,  with  frequent  thunder-showers;  but  we 
succeeded  in  making  the  Great  Loo-Choo  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  with  the  assistance  of  Capt.  Becchey'3  chart,  felt  our 
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way  into  the  harbor  of  Napa-Kiang,  nt  its  south 
extremity,  before  dark.  Aa  tho  island  first  came  in  sight  we 
descried  a  vessel  off  the  weather- beam,  which  soon  proved  to 
be  the  Saraioga  making  her  way  up,  punctual  to  her  appoiut- 
ment.  The  first  landmark  we  made  was  Abbey  Point,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  harbor,  by  means  of  which,  and  a  curious 
bluff  called  Capstan  Hock,  we  were  enabled  to  find  the  nar- 
row entrance  leading  between  cora.  reefs  to  a  safe  anchorage 
within.  The  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents  soon  after  our  ar- 
rival, and  the  green,  misty  bills  of  the  island  were  soon  lost 
in  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  same  evening  a  native  boat  came  off,  bringing  Dr.  Bet- 
telheim,  the  sole  European  resident  on  the  island.  Ho  was  a 
missionary,  who  had  been  placed  tliore  by  a  society  of  Eng- 
lish naval  officers,  who,  about  seven  years  ago,  formed  the  de- 
sign of  Christianizing  those  parts,  and  selected  the  Dr.  as  their 
first  Instrument.  It  was  eighteen  months  since  any  vessel  had 
touched  at  Napn,  and  the  missionary  came  on  board  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  He  was  received  by  the  Commodore,  and 
after  a  stay  of  an  hour,  returned  to  the  shore. 

When  the  nest  morning  dawned,  bright  and  clear,  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  more  lovely  landscape  than  tho  island  pre- 
sented. The  bay  was  clasped  by  an  amphitheatre  of  gently 
undulating  hill3,  in  some  places  terraced  with  waving  rice-fields, 
in  others  covered  with  tho  greenest  turf,  ur  doited  with  pictu- 
resque groups  of  trees.  Bowers  of  the  feathery  bamboo — nest 
to  the  palm,  the  most  graceful  of  trees — almost  concealed  the 
dwellings  which  nestled  together  in  the  little  dells  opening  into 
the  bay,  and  which,  with  their  stone  enclosures  and  roofs  of  red 
tiles,  hinted  of  a  much  higher  civilization  thun  we  had  eipooted. 
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Tlic  spurs  of  tho  bills  which  ran  down  to  the  sea  terminated  in 
abrupt  bluffs,  in  many  places  bo  shattered  and  irregular  as  to 
resemble  castles  and  abbeys  in  ruins.  Beyond  and  to  the  right 
of  Capstan  Rock,  we  saw  the  bouses  of  the  town  of  Napa,  with 
the  mouth  of  a  little  estuary,  wherein  soma  Chinese  aud  Japa- 
nese junks  were  anchored ;  while  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill, 
three  or  four  wiles  inland,  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  Regent's 
castle  towered  above  tho  trees.  The  exquisite  harmony  in  tho 
forms  of  the  scene,  the  dazzling  green  of  the  foliage,  and  tho 
sweet,  delicious  air  which  came  to  us  off  the  shore,  charmed  us 
like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise,  after  the  monotonous  levels  aud 
polluted  atmosphere  of  China. 

There  was  no  intercourse  with  tho  shore  until  after  some 
ncgotiatlous  had  taken  place  between  the  Commodore  and  the 
high  native  dignitaries.  The  latter  came  off  in  rude,  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  propelled  with  paddles.  They  were  exceedingly 
grave  and  dignified  men,  dressed  in  loose  robes  of  grass  cloth, 
and  with  curinus  yellow  caps  on  their  heads.  Both  their  per- 
sons and  their  garments  were  scrupulously  clean;  their  long, 
silky  beards  were  carefully  combed  out,  the  particular  hairs 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  and  every  thing  ahout  them  gave 
evidence  of  a  care  and  neatness  which  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed. They  wore  greatly  astonished  at  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  steamer,  and  when  one  of  the  field-pieces  was  fired  three 
times  as  a  salute,  several  of  the  attendants  dropped  upon  the 
deck  from  the  shock  of  their  surprise. 

On  the  second  day  after  our  arrival,  when  the  Commodore 
had  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  tho  native  authorities, 
he  gave  the  officers  of  the  squadron  permission  to  go  ashore. 
I  jumped  hit  j  the  first  boat  which  put  off  from  the  Susquc- 
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hanno,  and  which  happened  to  be  manned  by  a  dozen  Chinese, 
from  a  number  who  bad  been  shipped  at  Shanghai,  a3  deck 
hands.  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh,  the  sea  n 
briskly,  and  the  Chinamen,  who  hud  probably  never  had  an  oar 
in  their  hands  before,  did  little  but  catch  crabs  and  confuse 
each  other.  "We  rapidly  drifted  away  from  the  vessel  and 
away  from  the  shore,  until,  finally,  one  of  the  midshipmen 
ordered  the  cooLies  to  cease,  and  with  tho  assistance  of  two  or 
three  others  stepped  the  mast  and  set  tho  sheet,  to  run  iu  on 
the  wind.  But  he  did  not  know  the  harbor,  and  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  tho  b  tat,  which  was  running  at  the  rate  of  seven 
or  eight  knots,  dashed  upon  a  coral  reef.  It  was  too  late  to 
wear  off,  so  we  bounced  across  it,  the  heat  striking  upon  the 
topH  of  tho  growing  coral  trees,  with  every  wave.  Having 
reached  deep  water  again,  we  foniid  oursehesin  a  lake,  or  pool, 
completely  encircled  by  the  reef.  The  otily  means  of  escape 
was  to  jump  hack  again,  which  we  finally  accomplished  with- 
out staving  iu  the  boat,  and  after  a  wearisome  pull,  reached 
the  steamer,  where  we  procured  a  fresh  crew,  and  were  finally 
put  ashore  at  the  tout  of  Capstan  Rock. 

By  this  time  several  boats  had  lauded,  and  groaps  of 
officers  and  men  were  strolliog  towards  the  town.  Behind  a 
hedge  of  the  prickly  jnindanns,  there  was  a  cluster  of  bamboo 
huts,  inhabited  mostly  by  fishermen — lank,  tawny,  half-naked 
figures,  who  looked  at  us  with  a  sort  of  listless  curiosity. 
Their  families  were  all  concealed  within  the  houses.  As  wo 
advanced  towards  the  town,  I  noticed  that  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals, in  robes  of  salmon- colored  grass-cloth,  hovered  near 
each  party,  and,  without  seeming  to  watch  closely,  took  note  of 
every  movement  that  was  made.     \ko  soon  entered  the  main 
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street,  which  was  broad  and  well  paved,  and  as  neat  as  it  could 
well  be.  It  was  enclosed  by  massive  walls  of  coral  and  po- 
rous limestone,  about  ten  feet  high,  over  which  hung  a  variety 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  the  branches  of  glossy  tropical  trees, 
growing  in  the  gardens  behind  them.  The  dwellings  were 
within  these  enclosures,  and  if  we  saw,  by  chance,  a  gate  un- 
locked, and  ventured  to  enter,  we  invariably  found  the  place 
vacant  and  deserted.  The  salmon-colored  gentlemen  did  their 
duty  well.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  situation  of  the  town,  its  size,  the  character  of  its  architec- 
ture, and  the  outward  appliances  of  its  social  life;  but  the 
inhabitants,  except  a  few  men  and  boys  who  lingered  here  and 
there  in  the  streets,  had  totally  disappeared. 

On  my  return  to  the  vessel,  I  called  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Bettelheim,  which  was  a  very  neat  cottage  furnished  him 
by  the  authorities  of  Loo-Choo,  on  a  slope  behind  Capstan 
Rock.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  a  mild,  amiable  English 
woman,  and  two  children.  The  house  was  plain,  but  comforta- 
ble, and  the  view  from  the  neighboring  rock  enchanting,  yet  I 
could  not  but  doubt  whether  any  thing  can  atone  for  such  a 
complete  removal  from  the  world  of  civilized  men.  Even  the 
zeal  of  the  Missionary  must  flag,  when  it  is  exercised  in  vain. 
After  seven  years'  labor,  all  the  impression  which  Dr.  Bettel- 
heim appears  to  have  produced  upon  the  natives  is  expressed 
in  their  request,  touching  from  its  very  earnestness :  "  take  this 
man  away  from  among  us  1 " 
16# 
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—Tli*  Inner  CunfU— Tli*  Oommwlunj'i  Krwplinn— A  T»lil™ii-l'»lnutk.,i.  uit 
ItanmonlM- Villi  to  me  RrgwH'.  Uou»-A  SUU  DwfMkltWl 
■ml  H*v<!tM»— KiU'ii!  "f  tliu  lUlilmf—  Tnutt—  Ttlr  UWpHWj  />  Mr-il*)i-M— 1">»- 
l*Kure— EiiiJn*  •  LagQfcM  iv.t.j -It.tum  to  the  Squadron. 

Two  days  after  our  arrival  at  Loo-Oboa,  the  Urgent  'if  i!m 
],-bini  [mid  |  formal  visit  kO  OoDBOdm  l'crry,  on  board  of 
the  Susquehanna;  and  Monday,  the  6tb  of  Juue,  whs  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  wlim  ■'.  ould   return  hid  visit 

ill.  Sh ui,  the  tnjii[;il,  which  Ug|  HUM  tlm-i!  <.r  i'niir  milt:'    (r-  tlm 

riiu-th-i>»st  of  Napa. 

Tin'  kingdom,  or  vice- royalty  of  I.oo-Choo,  whieh  is  tribu- 
tary  to  tbu  Japanese    Prince    of  S.iMiuui.  tl ]zh    ' 

visited  by  t;i[.'l(iri!i<;    n  pwt  fifty  years,  bad 

In  in  (-iuii|>:ii:itively  little  known  previous  toour  nrrivjil  Hall, 
Broughtuu,  Beecliey,  and  the  French  Admiral  Cecile,  bad  but- 
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veyed  portions  of  the  coast,  but  the  interior  of  the  island 
remained  a  terra  incognita.  The  officers  of  H.  B.  31.  steamer 
Sphinx,  which  visited  Napa  in  February,  1852,  were  the  first 
who  were  received  in  the  royal  castle  of  Slmi.  The  heir  to  the 
vice-royalty  is  a  hoy,  who  was  about  eleven  years  old  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  and  the  Government  was  therefore  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  a  Regent,  until  he  should  have  attained  his  majority. 
As  soon  as  communication  with  the  shore  had  been  estab- 
lished, Commodore  Perry  appointed  four  officers  from  the 
.Susquehanna  and  Mississippi,  to  make  an  exploring  tour 
through  the  island.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the 
party.  We  set  out  on  Monday  morning,  May  30th,  with  a 
week's  leave  of  absence,  and  after  having  explored  rather  more 
than  half  the  island,  returned  on  the  afternoon  of  June  4th. 
We  were  allowed  to  take  with  us  four  seamen,  and  four  Chinese 
coolies  to  carry  our  tents  and  camping  utensils.  The  party  was 
well  armed,  and  furnished  with  ammunition  and  ship's  rations 
for  the  necessary  time.  This  exploration  was  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting  episodes  of  travel  I 
ever  enjoyed.  In  these  days  of  discovery,  a  piece  of  virgin 
earth  is  comparatively  rare.  There  are  few  spots  on  the  Earth's 
surface,  so  accessible  as  Loo-Choo,  into  which  the  European 
race  has  not  yet  penetrated.  I  regret  that  my  application  to 
our  Government  for  permission  to  copy  that  portion  of  my 
journal  describing  it,  should  have  been  denied,  and  that  hence 
I  am  unable  to  give  at  present  a  detailed  account  of  the  jour- 

The  island  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  five  to  ten  miles.  The 
north-eastern  extremity,  beyond  Port  Melvillo,  which  we  were 
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obliged  to  leave  unexplored,  for  want  of  time,  is  wild,  moun- 
tainous, and  but  thinly  inhabited.  In  order  to  avoid  the  cun- 
ning and  deception  of  the  authorities,  do  previous  notice  of  our 
journey  was  given  to  them.  We  landed  and  marched  directly 
into  the  interior,  without  bo  much  as  saying,  "  by  your  leave." 
We  had  not  proceeded  inoro  than  half  a  mile,  however,  before- 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  Dative  mandarin  of  the  fifth  rank, 
with  several  subordinate  officers,  who  bad  been  sent  in  all  baste 
to  follow  us  and  watch  our  movements.  Their  faces  exhibited 
considerable  surprise  and  alarm,  as  tUey  beheld  eight  armed 
men,  with  the  cool  assurance  natural  to  Americans,  taking  the 
direct  road  to  Shui,  their  capital. 

We  carried  with  us,  as  a  token  of  our  nationality,  a  amoll 
boat's  ensign,  and  ou  arriving  al  the  gate  of  the  capital,  oue  of 
the  sailors  fastened  It  to  a  light  bamboo  staff,  which  he  stuck 
into  the  barrel  of  his  musket,  and  thai  ira  bore  the  flag  boldly 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  and  around  the  very  walls  of 
the  Viceroy's  castle.  But  rapid  as  we  bail  been  in  our  march 
from  Napa,  scouts  were  in  advance  of  us,  and  the  capital  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  deserted.  Kvery  house  was  closed,  and 
scarcely  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  tbe  streets.  The  few  whom 
we  met  glided  put  us  with  anxious  faces,  and  the  cloud  on  the 
brows  of  our  attendant  spies  grew  darker  as  we  advanced. 
We  kept  on,  nevertheless,  and  after  passing  through  the  town, 
took  a  course  by  the  compass,  and  struck  across  the  hills 
towards  the  opposite  shore  of  the  island.  From  tbe  summit 
of  a  ridge,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward,  we  had  a 
glorious  view  of  green  valleys,  sloping  down  to  a  broad  bay, 
beyond  which  extended  the  blue  hun non-line  of  the  open  Pacific. 
As  it  drew   towards   evening,   the   old   mandarin,  wbo   sub- 
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pected  that  we  were  merely  making  a  day's  excursion  into  the 
country,  intimated  that  it  waa  time  to  return.  We  replied  by 
signs,  that  wo  were  going  much  t'urthi'r,  and  would  not  return  for 
several  days.  This  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for :  ho  had 
been  appointed  to  watch  ua  and  dare  not  leave  ua — and  cow,  will- 
ing or  not,  he  must  make  the  tour  of  the  whole  island.  His  look 
of  blank  perplexity  was  at  first  very  amusing,  but  seeing  that 
there  was  no  help  for  hU  case,  he  submitted  to  it  with  true  East- 
ern passiveness,  and  laughed  heartily  with  us  at  the  prospect  be- 
fore him.  I  must  confess  that  the  thirst  for  exploration  made 
us  somewhat  unfeeling.  In  our  desire  to  see  as  much  of  the 
island  as  possible  within  the  time  allotted  to  us,  we  led  the  old 
mandarin  such  a  dance  aa  he  certainly  never  performed  before. 
Although  he  made  use  of  his  authority  over  the  natives,  and 
frequently  obliged  them  to  carry  him  in  the  kago,  or  sedan- 
chair  of  Japan,  be  would  conio  into  tbo  encampment  every 
evening,  slapping  his  l  ^  t"  show  how  fatigued  ihey  were,  and 
amusing  us,  in  a  good-humored  way,  with  signs  of  the  great 
exhaustion  he  felt.  Notwithstanding  this,  be  visited  us  regu- 
larly every  morning  at  daybreak,  to  inquire  after  our  health, 
and  exhibited  so  much  patience  and  kindly  feeling  in  every 
way,  that  in  spite  of  the  annoyance  which  his  office  caused  ua, 
we  all  felt  a  CMrdiul  liiiii'ldiip  towards  him. 

We  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  shore  of  the  hay,  to 
which  the  name  of  Matthews'  Bay  was  given  by  Commodore 
IVrrv,  in  memory  of  Lieut.  John  Matthews,  of  the  Plymouth, 
who  first  surveyed  it,  and  who  was  afterwards  lost  at  tho 
Uonin  Islands,  in  a  typhoon.  Travelling  northward  the  next 
day,  over  the  ridges  of  the  beautiful  hills,  and  by  foot-paths 
through  forests,  we  reached  at  sunset  a  village  on  the  shore  of 
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Barrow's  Bay.  On  the  road  we  discovered  the  ruins 
ancient  castle,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  high  peak. 
235  paces  in  length  by  70  in  breadth,  with  walla  from  sis  to 
twelve  paces  in  thickness.  We  afterwards  ascertained  that 
it  had  been  the  palace  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of  Loo-Choo, 
when  the  island  was  divided  into  three  sovereignties.  On  the 
third  day  we  proceeded  around  the  head  of  Burrow's  Bay,  and 
across  the  northern  promontory,  to  a  village  called  "  Ching," 
or  "  Kanafa."  Thence  we  struck  northward  into  the  heart  of 
the  island,  over  a  range  of  nn  rant  a  ins  covered  with  dense  tropi- 
cal forests,  intending  to  make  the  head  of  Tort  Melville,  on 
the  opposite  side,  but  having  swerved  too  much  to  the  left, 
came  down  to  the  shore  at  a  village  called  Na-Komma.  We 
spent  the  fourth  night  at  the  village  of  Un-ua,  the  features  of 
whose  lovely  valley  I  have  attempted  to  represent  in  the  fron- 
tispiece to  this  volume.  The  fifth  day  was  a  weary  march  of 
twenty-eight  miles  in  a  burning  sun,  over  mountains,  through 
tangled  thickets,  deep  rice -swamps,  and  in  the  glaring  sand  of 
the  sea-shore.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  a  place  called  Chan- 
do-kosa,  and  the  nest  day,  after  travelling  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  a  heavy  rain,  reached  the  harbor  of  Napa,  having 
journeyed  more  than  a  hundred  miles  through  a  territory  pre- 
viously untrodden  by  white  men. 

The  perfection  to  which  the  system  of  espionage  is  carried 
in  Loo-Choo — and  consequently  in  Japan,  for  the  system  is 
no  doubt  the  some  in  both  countries — is  almost  incredible.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  before  the  second  day  of  our  trip  was  over, 
the  fact  was  known  throughout  the  whole  island,  and  watchers 
were  set  around  every  village,  to  look  out  for  our  approach. 
Wo  were  surrounded  with  a  secret  power,  the  tokens  of  wliieh 
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were  invisible,  yet  which  we  could  not  move  a  step  without 
feeling.  We  tried  every  means  to  elude  it,  but  in  vain.  The 
lovely  villages  with  which  the  island  is  doited  were  deserted 
at  our  approach,  and  the  inhabitants  so  well  concealed  that  wo 
rarely  succeeded  in  finding  them.  Only  the  laborers  who  were 
at  work  in  the  fields  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  even  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  our  path.  We  changed 
our  course  repeatedly,  in  the  endeavor  to  mislead  the  spies,  but 
they  seemed  to  comprehend  our  designs  by  a  species  of  instinct, 
and  wherever  we  went  they  bad  been  before  us.  We  scattered 
our  forces,  each  one  taking  a  separate  course,  but  tbo  spies 
were  still  more  numerous  than  we.  Wc  could  perceive,  however, 
from  the  demeanor  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  well  disposed 
towards  us,  and  felt  a  strong  curiosity  to  become  acquainted 
with  ub — and  that  it  was  not  bo  much  fear  of  ourselves,  aa 
dread  of  the  power  of  their  rulers,  which  kept  them  aloof.  I 
bad  a  great  desire  to  learn  something  of  their  social  and  domes- 
tic life,  and  made  frequent  efforts  to  accomplish  my  object,  by 
plunging  into  the  woods  from  time  to  time,  outstripping  the 
spies,  and  then  darting  suddenly  into  some  neighboring  village. 
Although  I  entered  many  houses,  in  two  or  three  instances 
only  did  I  find  the  inhabitants  within.  On  my  appearance, 
which  must  have  been  very  unexpected  and  startling,  the  wi 
fell  upon  their  knees,  uplifting  both  hands  in  an  altitude  of 
supplication,  while  the  men  prostrated  themselves  and  struck 
their  foreheads  upon  the  earth.  I  could  only  assure  them  by 
signs  of  my  friendly  disposition,  and  found  no  difficulty  i 
allaying  their  apprehensions,  whenever  the  spies  gave  me  timo 
enough.  On  one  occasion,  where  I  found  two  women  employed 
in  weaving  the  coarse  cotton  cloth  of  the  country,  after  the 
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first  surprise  was  over,  they  quietly  resumed  the: 

In  other  respects,  the  journey  was  as  agreeable  as  it  was 
interesting.  The  island  is  one  of  the  must  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  contains  a  greater  variety  of  scenery  than  I  have 
ever  seen  withiu  the  same  extent  of  territory.  The  valleys 
and  hill-sides  arc  cultivated  with  a  care  and  assiduity,  which 
puts  even  Chinese  agriculture  to  shame;  the  bills  are  crowned 
with  pieturesque  groves  of  the  Loo-Choopine,  a  tree  which  the 
artist  would  prize  much  more  highly  than  the  lumberman ;  the 
villages  are  embowered  with  arching  lanes  of  bamboo,  the  tops 
of  whieli  interlace  and  form  avenues  of  perfect  shade;  while, 
from  the  deep  indentations  of  both  shores,  the  road  along  the 
Bpinal  ridge  of  the  island  commands  the  most  delightful  pros- 
poets  of  bays  and  green  headlands,  on  either  side.  In  tbo 
sheltered  valleys,  the  clusters  of  sago-palm  and  banana  trees 
give  the  landscape  the  character  of  the  Tropica :  on  the  hilla, 
the  forests  of  pine  recall  the  scenery  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  abounds  with  marshy  thickets 
and  hills  overgrown  with  dense  woodland,  infested  with  wild 
boars,  but  the  southern  portion  is  one  vast  garden. 

The  villages  all  charmed  us  by  the  great  taste  andneatnesa 
displayed  in  their  construction.  In  the  largest  of  them  there 
were  buildings  called  aing-quits,  erected  fur  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  agents  of  the  Government,  on  their  official  journeys 
through  the  island.  They  were  neat  wooden  dwellings,  with 
tiled  roofs,  the-  floors  covered  with  soft  matting,  and  the  walls 
fitted  with  sliding  screens,  so  that  the  whole  house  could  be 
thrown  open  or  divided  into  rooms  at  pleasure.  They  were 
ded  with  gardens,  enclosed  by  trim  hedges,  and  were 
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always  placed  in  situations  where  they  commanded  the  view  of 
a  pleasant  landscape.  Theae  buildings  were  appropriated  to 
our  use,  and  when,  after  a  hard  day's  tramp,  wo  had  hoisted 
our  flag  on  the  roof  and  stretched  ourselves  out  to  rest  on  the 
Hoft  matting,  we  would  not  have  exchanged  places  with  the 
old  Viceroy  himself,  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  we  kept 
regular  watches  through  the  night,  but  the  natives  also  kept  a 
counter -watch  upon  us.  The  cung-qwi  was  often  surrounded 
with  a  ring  of  watch-fires,  and  as  the  inhabitants  seized  this 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  we  frequently  saw 
hundreds  of  dusky  heads  peering  at  us  through  the  gloom, 
ontil  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Government  spies  scattered 
them  as  effectually  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had  exploded  among  them. 

On  out  return  to  the  squadron,  I  was  gratified  to  find  my- 
self among  the  number  chosen  to  accompany  the  Commodore 
on  his  visit  to  the  Regent,  at  Shui,  on  the  Monday  morning 
following.  The  hour  of  departure  was  fixed  at  nhie  o'clock, 
and  the  boats  pushed  off  from  the  different  vessels  at  the  saina 
time.  Tho  Susquehanna's  launches  and  cutters,  conveying 
the  field-piece,  seamen,  bandsmen  and  marines,  presented  a 
very  lively  and  animating  show,  as  they  rocked  over  tho  swell- 
ing waves.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  with  a  brisk  wind ;  but 
though  a  passing  shower  threw  its  veil  over  the  hills  while  on 
our  way  to  the  lauding- place,  the  sky  soon  came  out  bright 
and  blue,  and  the  day  was  as  fresh  and  pleasant  as  could  have 
been  wished. 

The  point  of  distmbarcatioii  was  the  little  village  of  Tu- 
mai,  lying  north  of  the  sandy  flats  (covered  at  high  tides), 
which  separate  the  promontory  of  Napa  from  tho  hills  of  the 
island.     From  this  place  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  to  Shui. 
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On  entering  the  creek  which  runs  up  to  Turoai  we  Found  most 
of  the  boats  already  arrived,  and  the  marines  drawn  tip  in 
line  along  the  road  under  a  grore  of  trees.  Groups  of  officers, 
In  undress  uniform,  were  gathered  in  the  shade;  tbe  boats' 
crewa,  in  high  spirits,  were  watching  the  preparations,  and  some 
hundreds  of  natives,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  more 
respectable  class,  looked  on  with  evident  interest.  The  Com- 
modore's ha rge  having  arrived,  he,  with  Commander  Adams, 
Captain  of  the  fleet,  Lieut.  Contee,  Flag  Lieutenant,  and  Com- 
manders Buchanan,  Lee  and  Walker,  passed  in  review  tbe  files 
of  marines  and  artillerymen. 

The  procession  then  formed  in  regular  order.  First  went 
the  two  field-pieces,  each  with  the  American  ensign  displayed, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Bent,  of  the  Mississippi;  the. 
interpreters,  Mr.  Wells  Williams  and  Dr.  Bettelheim,  walked 
in  advance,  followed  by  Mr.  Bennet,  Master  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, who  commanded  tho  first  field-piuee.  After  the  artillery 
followed  the  Susquehanna's  band,  and  a  company  of  marines, 
nndcr  Major  Zeilin.  The  Commodore  came  next,  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  which  our  carpenter  had  made  for  tho  occasion.  It  was 
carried  by  four  Chinese  coolies,  with  a  relay  of  four  more. 
A  marine  walked  on  each  side  as  body-guard,  with  two  of  the 
Commodore's  personal  attendants.  Behind  the  chair  wore  the 
Captain  of  the  Fleet,  the  Flag  Lieutenant,  and  the  Commo- 
dore's Secretary.  Si.i  coolies  followed,  bearing  the  presents 
intended  for  the  Prince  and  Queen  Dowager,  guarded  by  a  file 
of  marines.  Among  them  I  noticed  arms  of  different  kinds, 
nnd  specimens  of  American  manufactured  goods.  Tho  officers 
accompanying  the  Commodore  followed  in  a  body,  headed  by 
Commanders  Buchanan,  Lee  and  Walker.     Their  servants,  the 


Mississippi's  band,  ami  a  seeond  oompany  of  marines,  under 
Cu.pt.  Slack,  of  the  Mississippi,  closed  the  procession.  The 
eutire  number  of  persons  composing  it,,  was  about  215,  of  whom 
3-2  were  officers,  122  seamen  and  marines,  and  30  musioians, 

It  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  processions  of  its  size 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  beauty  of  the  day,  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  wooded  bills  through  which  our  road  lay,  and  the 
cheerful  strains  of  the  bands,  gave  the  occasion  a  most  inspir- 
ing character.  Numbers  of  the  natives  gathered  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  to  sec  us  pass,  and  a  large  crowd  followed  in  our 
rear.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least  alarm  on  their  part, 
but  a  pleased  excitement,  for  the  procession,  notwithstanding 
its  martial  character,  had  a  festive  and  friendly  air.  In  the 
narrow  lanes  branching  into  the  road,  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
crowd  knelt,  the  nest  stooped,  and  those  in  the  rear  stood  up- 
right, in  order  to  allow  as  many  as  possible  to  see  the  display. 
Very  soon,  however,  we  emerged  from  the  village,  passed  a 
large  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  behind  it,  and  came  out 
upon  the  open,  undulating  country  south  of  Shui.  The  rice- 
fieids  rolled  in  heavy  waves  before  the  wind,  and  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  the  groves  in  which  Shui  is  embowered,  glittered  in 
tho  sun.  The  natives  were  grouped  here  and  there,  in  the 
shade  of  clumps  of  the  Loo-Ohoo  pine,  and  numbers  of  them 
were  seen  running  along  the  ridges  between  the  rice-fields  in 
order  to  get  ahead  of  us  and  obtain  another  view. 

The  march  occupied  nearly  an  hour,  the  bauds  playing 
alternately  during  the  whole  time.  Tho  road  was  familiar  to 
me,  as  we  had  passed  through  Shui  on  our  tour  of  exploration, 
but  the  other  officers  were  charmed  with  the  scenery,  especially 
as  we  climbed   the  hill  on  which  the  capital  is  built,  and  saw 


tho  rich  cultivated  landscape  spreading  away  southward  an<J 
westward.  The  Loo-Cboo  i">Qi'ial.  tippointed  to  meet  ua  at  the 
landing-place,  and  accompany  ua  to  Shui,  proved  to  be  Chang- 
yncn,  the  same  old  Pe-ching,  or  mandarin  of  the  fifth  class, 
who  had  been  our  guide  and  companion  during  the  expedition. 
At  the  gate  of  Shui,  we  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  nativo  digni- 
taries, with  their  attendants,  all  in  brilliantly  clean  robes  of 
grass-cloth,  and  red  and  yellow  hatc)ice-m;i  tehees,  as  the  pecu- 
liar cap  worn  in  Loo-Choo  1b  called,  upon  their  heads.  The 
old  Itegeut,  and  his  three  venerable  coadjutors,  the  Treasurers 
of  the  Kingdom,  here  made  their  appearance,  and  after  salut- 
ing the  Commodore,  turned  about  and  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession, which  passed  in  through  the  central  arch,  without  halt, 
and  marched  up  the  great  street  of  the  city.  There  was  a 
large  train  of  native  servants,  in  attendance  upon  the  Regent 
and  Chiefs,  bearing  umbrellas,  "chow-chow"  or  refreshment 
boxes,  cases  for  caps,  and  other  articles.  The  inscription  over 
the  gate  is  "  The  Central  Hill,"  signifying,  according  to  Mr. 
Williams,  "  the  place  of  authority."  The  lower  orders  of  the 
natives  are  not  permitted  to  pass  through  the  central  arch. 

Tho  main  street  is  lined  with  high  walls,  with  but  few 
alleys  branching  out  of  it.  It  was  kept  clear  of  spectators  by 
tho  native  officers  who  preceded  us,  except  in  a  street  on  the 
left,  leading  to  the  honso  of  the  Regent,  which  was  filled  with 
a  concourse  of  persons.  On  reaching  this  point,  the  Efagant, 
who  was  in  advance,  requested,  through  Ids  interpreter,  that 
the  procession  should  proceed  at  once  to  his  house.  As  this 
was  evidently  a  scheme  to  prevent  our  entering  the  castle,  a 
determination  on  tho  Commodore's  part  which  seemed  to  give 
them  much  anxiety,  Mr.  Williams  paid  no  attention  to  the 
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request,  but  niarcbed  on  toward  the  castle  gate.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  offiei  r>  of  the  Sphinx  within  its  wails,  left  the  Com- 
modore no  alternative  but  to  exact  equal  respect.     - 

The  Hegent  did  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  that  wo 
should  carry  the  point,  for  the  gate  of  the  castle  was  closed. 
A  messenger  was  sent  forward  at  full  speed  to  open  it,  and 
make  preparations  for  tln>  Commodore's  reception,  On  reaching 
N,  the  artillery  and  marines  were  drawn  up  in  line, 
and  the  Commodore,  followed  by  his  stafT  and  Buite  of  officers, 
walked  past  into  the  castle,  while  the  troops  presented  amis 
and  lowered  the  ensigns,  and  the  band  struck  up  "  Hail 
Columbia." 

Entering  the  first  gateway,  we  found  a  second  wall  and 
portal  above  us,  still  further  strengthened  by  a  natural  cliff, 
upon  which  part  of  it  was  built.  Along  the  foot  of  this  wall 
and  the  parapet  of  the  one  below,  grew  clusters  of  the  beauti- 
ful sago  palm,  many  of  which  were  in  flower.  A  small  stream 
of  water,  trickling  from  an  aperture  above,  fell  into  a  eubter- 
n  drain.  On  either  side  of  it  were  planted  two  tall  stone 
tablets,  with  sculptured  inscriptions  upon  them.  Two  rudely 
sculptured  lions,  nearly  the  size  of  life,  were  placed  at  the  second 
cd trance,  which  ushered  us  into  an  outer  court  of  the  palace, 
uniit  of  the  height,  It  was  irregular  in  shape,  and 
surrounded  by  houses  which  appeared  to  be  designed  for  ser- 
vants and  others  attached  to  the  royal  household.  On  the 
eastern  side  was  another  gateway,  resembling  the  Chinese  por- 
tals of  honor.  It  consisted  of  two  arches,  and  the  Commodore 
and  his  suite  were  conducted  through  the  right-hand  one. 
This  brought  us  into  what  appeared  to  be  the  central  court  of 
the  palace.     It  was  not  more  than  eighty  feet  square,  surround- 
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ed  with  one-story  wooden  edifices,  remarkable  neither  for  style 
nor  decoration.  The  court  was  paved  with  gravel  and  large 
tiles,  arranged  in  alternate  lozenges.  The  hall  of  reception 
was  on  the  northern  side,  the  other  buildings,  or  portions  of  the 
main  edifice,  being  closed  by  screens  against  all  view  from  with- 
out, luto  this  ltall,  which,  like  all  Loo-Choo  houses,  had  an 
outer  verandah,  the  Commodore  was  conducted,  and  placed  at 
its  head  on  the  right  hand,  followed  by  the  other  officers,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank.  Chairs  of  dark  wood,  varnished,  and  made 
exactly  upon  the  principle  of  our  camp-stools,  were  brought,  and 
all  the  guests  were  soon  ranged  in  a  single  row  along  the  right 
hand,  and  a  double  one  across  the  bottom  of  the  room,  while 
the  Regent  and  Treasurers  sat  upon  the  left  side,  with  a  double 
rank  of  attendants  behind  them.  The  Interpreters  occupied  a 
position  at  the  head  of  the  room,  between  the  Commodore  and 
Regent.  On  the  wall  above  them  was  a  large  red  tablet,  with 
an  inscription  in  gilded  charoctari,  which  Mr.  Williams  trans- 
lated as  signifying :  "  The  Elevated  Euclusure  of  Fragrant 
Festivities." 

Neither  the  Queen  Dowager  nor  the  young  Prince  made 
their  appearance.  Among  the  reasons  urged  by  the  Regent 
why  the  Commodore  should  defer  his  visit  to  Shui,  was  the 
alleged  illness  of  the  Qneen,  caused  by  the  visit  of  the  officers 
of  the  Sphinx.  The  royal  lady's  nerves,  it  was  said,  had  been 
so  agitated  by  that  event,  that  she  had  been  under  medical 
treatment  ever  since,  and  another  occurrence  of  the  kind  might 
prove  dangerous  to  her.  The  Commodore  politely  offered  to  send 
one  of  his  surgeons  to  prescribe  for  her,  but  this  wad  declined, 
It  was  probably  not  considered  politic  to  produce  the.  Pi 
on  account  of  his  youth.     After  the  first  salutations  had  been 
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made,  tables  were  brought,  and  cups  of  very  weak  tea  present- 
ed to  the  guests.  Smoking  boxes  were  distributed  around  the 
room,  and  dishes  of  leathery  twists  of  gingerbread  placed  upon 
the  tables.  But  it  was  evident  that  our  coming  had  not  been 
expected,  and  no  preparations  made  to  receive  us.  The  sides 
of  the  room  were  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing by  paper  screens,  and  I  fancied  that  there  were  listeners 
and  observers  (possibly  the  old  Queen  herself)  behind  them. 
The  whole  scene,  in  fact,  could  hardly  have  been  less  interest- 
ing to  the  native  spectators  than  to  ourselves.  The  strong 
contrast  between  the  American  uniforms  of  blue  and  gold,  and 
the  simple  gray  aud  fawn-colored  robes  of  the  four  dignitaries 
who  confronted  them,  as  well  as  between  the  keen  eyes  and  ac- 
tive, energetic  faces  of  the  one  race,  and  the  venerable  gray 
beards  and  impassive  features  of  the  other,  gave  it  somewhat 
of  a  dramatic  air,  which  rather  added  to,  than  diminished  tho 
impression  it  made.  Those  four  personages  had  all  the  gravity 
and  dignity  which  might  have  belonged  to  Roman  Senators,  or 
rather,  to  members  of  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten. 

After  the  usual  salutations  on  both  sides,  the  Commodore 
invited  the  Regent  and  his  three  associates  to  visit  him  on 
board  the  Susquehanna.  lie  stated  that  he  intended  leaving 
Napa  in  a  day  or  two,  but  that  he  should  return  again  after 
ten  days,  and  would  receive  them  at  any  time  they  appointed, 
either  before  or  after  his  absence.  To  this  they  replied  that 
they  would  leave  the  time  of  the  visit  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com 
modore  himself,  whereupon  he  stated  that  he  preferred  it 
should  be  postponed  until  after  his  return.  They  acceded  to 
this  with  apparent  gratification.  Several  large  red  cards,  simi- 
lar to  thoso  used  on   state  occasions  in  China,  were  then  pro- 
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duced.  The  Regent  inking  tbem  in  his  hand,  all  four  rose, 
come  forward  a  few  steps,  and  bowed  profoundly.  The  Com- 
modore and  all  the  others  rose  and  returned  the  salutation. 
The  Commodore  then  stated,  that  if  there  were  any  articles 
on  hoard  any  of  the  vessels  which  the  Regent  might  need,  or 
desire  to  possess,  he  would  gladly  supply  him  with  them.  They 
again  rose,  advanced,  and  bowed  as  before.  The  dignitaries 
did  not  seem  quite  at  ease,  probably  on  account  of  our  having 
stolen  a  march  upon  them,  in  entering  the  castle. 

The  interview  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  Regent 
rose  and  proposed  that  the  Commodore  should  pay  him  a  visit 
at  his  official  residence.  The  procession  was  thereupon  formed 
in  the  same  order,  and  returned  to  the  street,  whore  we  had 
been  invited  to  enter,  on  our  arrival.  The  Regent's  house 
in  this  street,  a  short  distance  from  the  main  avenue.  Tho 
seamen,  marines  and  musicians  remained  behind,  in  charge  of 
a  few  officer*.  The  Commodore  and  his  suite  were  conducted 
into  the  house,  which  was  rather  larger  than  usual,  hut  not 
distinguished  by  any  appearance  of  woiilth,  or  insignia  of  office. 
It  consisted  of  a  central  hall  with  wings,  open  toward  the 
courlryard,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
verandah,  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  building 
was  of  wood,  and  tho  pillars  supporting  it,  with  tho  beams  of 
the  ceilings,  were  painted  of  a  dark-red  color.  The  floor  « 
covered  with  thick,  fine  matting,  each  mat  being  rigorously 
made  according  to  the  legal  dimensions. 

Four  tables  were  set  in  the  central  apartment,  and  three  in 

each  of  the  wings,  and  already  covered  with   a   profuse   colla- 

IimiK-d  lately  on  entering  we  were  requested  to  seat  o 

The  Commodore,  with  Commanders  Buchanan   and 
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Adams,  took  Uit  highest  table  nil  tlii'  ri_'li!  hand,  mid  the  Regent 
and  his  associates  the  one  opposite  on  the  left.  At  each  corner 
of  the  tables  laj  a  pair  of  chop-stiuks.  In  the  ecntro  Ktood  an 
earthen  pot  filled  with  sackee,  surrounded  with  four  acorn- 
cups,  four  large  cups  of  coarse  china,  with  clumsy  spoons  of 
the  same  material,  and  four  tea-cups.  From  this  centre  radiated 
a  collection  of  dishes  of  very  different  shape*  nod  shea,  and  still 
more  different  contents.  There  were  nineteen  on  tlie  table  at 
which  I  sat,  but  I  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of  them  :  Eggs, 
dyed  crimson  and  sliced  ;  fish  made  into  rolls  and  boiled  iu  fat ; 
cold  pieces  of  baked  fish;  sliees  of  hog's  liver;  sugar  candy; 
cucumbers ;  mustard  ;  salted  radish  tops ;  curds  made  of  bean 
fiour;  fragments  of  fried  lean  pork,  and  several  nondescripts, 
the  composition  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  tell. 

The  repast  began  with  cups  of  tea,  which  were  handed 
around,  followed  by  tiny  cups  of  sackee,  which  was  of  much 
superior  quality  to  any  we  had  yet  tasted  on  the  island.  It  was 
old  and  mellow,  with  a  sharp,  sweet,  unctuous  flavor,  somewhat 
like  Frencli  liquettr.  Small  bamboo  sticks,  sharpened  at  one 
end,  were  then  presented  to  us.  We  at  first  imagined  them  to 
be  tooth-picks,  but  soon  found  that  they  were  designed  to  stick 
in  the  balls  of  meat  and  dough,  which  floated  in  the  cups  of 
soup,  constituting  the  first  course.  Sis  or  eight  cups  of  different 
kinds  of  soup  followed,  and  the  attendants,  meanwhile,  assidu- 
ously filled  up  the  little  cups  of  sackee.  We  had  a  handsome, 
brightreyed  youth  as  our  Ganymede,  and  the  smile  with  which 
be  pressed  us  to  eat  and  drink,  was  irresistible.  The  abundance 
of  soup  reminded  me  of  a  Chinese  repast.  Of  the  twelve  con: 
— the  number  appropriated  to  a  royal  dinner — which  won; 
acrved  to  ns,  eight  were  soups,  and  mnny  of  them  so  slmilai 
17 
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composition  as  not  to  bo  distinguished  by  a  palate  unpractised 
in  Loo-Choo  delicacies.  The  other  four  were — gingerbread ; 
a  salad  made  of  bean-sprouts  aud  tender  onion-tops;  a  basket 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  dark-red  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
peach,  but  proved  to  be  balls,  composed  of  a  thin  rind  of 
unbaked  dough,  covering  a  sugary  pulp ;  aud  a  delicious  mix- 
ture of  beaten  eggs,  and  the  aromatic,  librous  roots  of  the  gin- 
ger-plant. The  gingerbread  bad  a  true  home  flavor,  and  was 
not  to  be  despised.  The  officers  did  their  best  to  do  honor  to 
the  repast,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  dishes  could  do  little 
more  than  taste  the  courses  as  they  were  served  up.  Although 
we  left  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  course,  we  were  told  that 
twelve  more  were  in  readiness  to  follow. 

After  the  eighth  or  ninth  course,  the  Commodore  rose  and 
proposed  as  a  toast,  the  health  of  the  Queen  Mother  and  tho 
young  Viceroy,  adding :  "  Prosperity  to  the  Loo-Chooans,  aud 
may  they  aud  the  Amerioaus  always  be  friends !  "  This  toast, 
having  been  translated  to  the  llcgviit,  iippi.-u.red  to  gratify  hiui 
highly,  and  it  was  drunk  standing,  with  Loo-Choo  honors, 
which  consists  in  draining  the  tea-spoonful  of  Hackee  at  one 
gulp,  and  turning  the  cup  bottom  upwards.  The  Commodore 
afterwards  proposed  the  health  of  the  Regent  and  his  associates, 
which  the  latter  returned  by  giving  that  of  the  Commodore  and 
the  officers  of  the  Squadron.  By  this  time  the  anxiety  and 
embarrassment  of  the  Chiefs  had  entirely  worn  off,  and  the 
entertainment  wound  up  with  the  bust  possible  feeling.  How 
much  of  tho  anxiety  was  assumed,  or  what  was  its  cause,  wo 
bad  uo  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  from  what  little  I  have  seen 
of  the  Loo-Chooans,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  strong  basis  of 
cunning  in  their  character.    Tho  interpreter  on  the  part  of  the 
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Kcgent  was  a  very  intelligent  young  native,  name  Ichirazichi, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Pekin,  where  lie  remained  three 
years.  He  spoke  a  little  English,  and  had  some  knowledge, 
both  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  history.  He  spoke  of  Washington  as  a  very  great  Man- 
darin, He  had  a  more  swarthy  complexion  than  is  usually 
found  among  the  educated  Loo-Ckooans,  a  keen  black  eye,  and 
a  shrewd,  cunning  expression  of  countenance. 

The  Commodore  left  the  Regent's  house  about  one  o'clock, 
when  the  procession  formed  in  the  same  order  as  before.  The 
subordinate  officials  accompanied  us  to  tho  gate,  and  the  old 
Pc-ching  again  took  his  station  in  advance.  On  starting  down 
the  hill,  the  four  ponies,  which  had  gone  up  with  us  with- 
out finding  riders,  were  again  led  to  the  rear.  Several  of  us 
profited  by  this  neglect,  to  mount  fur  a  ride  down,  and  try  tho 
temper  of  the  Loo-Choo  horses.  The  ponies  were  very  small 
animals,  of  a  bay  color,  but  rather  active  and  spirited.  They 
were  aocoutred  like  tho  Chinese  horses,  with  saddles  of  Turkish 
fashion,  and  enormous  iron  stirrups,  curved  backwards,  so  as 
to  admit  not  only  the  foot  but  part  of  the  leg.  They  were 
led  by  grooms,  and  wo  could  not  succeed  iu  bringing  them 
into  line  bchiud  the  rear  eompany  of  marines,  on  account  of 
their  jealousy  of  each  other.  The  little  chargers  kicked  and 
plunged  several  times  with  great  vivacity. 

The  sun,  shining  full  in  the  face  of  the  hill,  made  our  de- 
Bcent  a  sultry  one,  but  as  we  came  upon  the  wooded  slopes  a 

Laea-brcczo  met  us,  and  groups  of  the  boats'  crews  who  had 
iHime  off  to  convey  us  back  to  the  vessels,  were  seen  under  tho 
trees,  watching  our  approach.  Several  hundreds  of  the  na- 
tives followed  us,  and  as  we  drew  near  the  shore,  they  were 
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Been  scampering  oyer  the  rice-fields  in  every  direction,  to  get 
a  final  view  of  our  array.  Fifteen  boats,  each  flying  the 
American  colors,  lay  in  the  month  of  the  creek.  The  Com- 
modore and  suite  immediately  embarked,  and  the  wind  being 
fair,  the  cutters  hoisted  sail,  and  dashed  away  over  the  bright 
blue  waves,  passing  the  slow  white  launches,  with  their  loads 
of  marines  and  artillerymen.  All  were  on  board  by  half-past 
two,  without  any  untoward  incident  haying  occurred  to  mar 
the  successful  issue  of  the  trip. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 
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intarfna  Port  Lloyd— Qo- 
i  ctUfu—  An  Did  Inliati- 


On  the  9th  of  June,  Commodore  Perry  left  the,  harbor  of  Napa 
in  the  Susquehanna,  for  a  visit  to  the  Bonin  or  Amobispo 
Isles,  which  lie  in  Lat.  27°  N-,  Long.  140°  30'  E,,  or  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  miles  from  Loo-Choo.  We  took  the 
sloop-of-war  Saratoga  in  tow,  leaving  the  Mississippi  behind, 
as  we  did  not  expect  to  be  absent  more  than  two  weeks. 

The  Bonin  Islands  have  scarcely  been  heard  of  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  except  through  an  occasional  whaling  vessel,  aomo 
of  which  are  in  the  habit  of  touching  there,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure fresh  provisions.  They  are  about  500  miles  in  a  south- 
erly direction  from  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  and  are  called  by  the 
Japanese  Mo  or  Mou  nin  sima,  signifying  "  uninhabited 
islands,"  whence  the  English  term,  Bonin.  In  Kiimpfer's  work 
on  Japan,  there  is  an  account  of  their  discovery  by  the  Japan- 
ese,-two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and  the  same,  with  a  more 
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minute  description  of  tbeir  appearance  and  productions,  i 
be  found  in  Kluproth's  translation  of  a  Japanese  work  on 
three  tributary  Kingdoms  of  Corea,  Loo-Choo,  and  Jeso. 
They  were  also  discovered  by  a  Spanish  Admiral,  and  named 
the  "  Islas  del  Atiobispo,"  long  prior  to  Capt.  Beechcy's  visit 
and  survey  in  1827.  To  the  latter  navigator,  however,  we 
are  indebtcJ  for  the  first  accurate  account  of  their  location 
and  extent. 

We  were  favored  by  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  had  a 
delightful  run  of  five  days,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  uni- 
formity of  sea  life,  except  frequent  calls  to  "general  quar- 
ters," and  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams'  Chinese  Secretary. 
The  latter  fell  a  victim  to  the  practice  of  smoking  opium, 
attempted  to  give  it  up,  and  this,  with  a  spell  of  sea-sickness 
on  board  the  Saratoga,  so  enfeebled  him  that  no  medicines 
produced  any  effect,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  of  nervelessness 
and  emaciation  shocking  to  witness.  His  body  was  reduced 
to  a  skeleton,  and  all  bis  nervous  energy  so  completely  de- 
stroyed, that  for  a  week  before  his  death  every  fibre  i 
frame  was  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation.  His  face  was  a. 
ghastly  yellow,  the  cheeks  sunken  upon  the  hones,  and  the 
eyes  wild  and  glassy  with  a  semi-madness  which  fell  upon  h 
His  whole  aspect  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  frightful  heads 
in  wax,  In  the  museum  of  Florence,  representing  the  effects  of 
the  plague.  He  was  a  oompleto  wreck,  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  nothing  that  I  ever  saw  of  the  results  of  intoxica- 
tion from  spirituous  liquors  has  impressed  me  with  half  the 

irning  of  the  12th  we  passed  a  Peruvian  bark, 
with  a  cargo  of  coolies,  bound  for  the  guano  islands.     8he  w 
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steering  nearly  the  same  course  as  ourselves,  under  a  cloud  of 
canvas,  with  studdmg-eails  and  royals  set,  but  we  did  not 
pass  within  hail.  The  sight  of  a  leviathan  steamer — the  first 
that  ever  ploughed  those  seas — towing  a  large  vessel  after  her, 
must  have  greatly  astonished  the  Peruvians. 

At  sunrise  on  the  14th,  we  saw  the  Bonin  Islands  before 
us,  with  the  Bailly  Islands  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  in  :i 
south-easterly  direction,  and  Parry's  Group  barely  visible  in 
the  north-east.  The  three  islands  of  the  Bonin  Group,  Peel, 
Bucklaud,  and  Stapleton,  lie  close  together,  within  an  extent, 
collectively,  of  ten  miles  from  north  to  south.  We  made 
for  the  harbor  of  Port  Lloyd,  ou  the  western  side  of  I 
Island,  where  the  only  inhabitants — a  small  community  of 
Kanakas,  with  some  runaway  English  and  American  sailors — 
have  taken  up  their  abode.  Ou  approaching  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  a  gun  was  fired  for  a  pilot,  which,  it  appeared,  ' 
the  first  intimation  the  residents  had  of  our  arrival.  In  a 
short  time  two  canoes  appeared,  and  we  were  boarded  by  two 
natives,  who  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  being  the  vag- 
abond inhabitants  of  that  remote  corner  of  the  world.  One  of 
them  appeared  to  be  a  cross  between  Portuguese  and  Kanaka. 
He  wore  a  tattered  straw  hat,  blue  cotton  jacket  and  panta- 
loons, and  was  bare-footed.  The  other  was  a  youth  about 
twenty  years  old,  lithe  and  graceful  in  his  form,  and  with  a 
quick,  bright  eye  and  rather  intelligent  face.  He  was  the 
only  native  of  the  island,  and  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  named 
John  Bravo. 

Their  sailing  directions  were  of  little  use,  but  the  entrance 
to  the  port  was  broad  and  deep,  and  we  moved  on  slowly  and 
securely  to  an  anchorage  iu  twenty-one  fathoms,  abreast  a 
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denee  grore  of  tree*,  bordering  a 
Nearly  east  of  na  rose  the  high  twin  peaks,  named  "  The  Pap*  " 
bv  Cajii.  Betcbey  j  a  little  further  to  the  south,  beyond  a  rocky 
islet  named  "  Castle  Rock,"  was  &  narrow  beach,  at  the  foot 
of  a  rarine,  down  which  flowed  a  stream,  the  usual  watering- 
place  of  the  whalers.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
similar  beaches,  the  shores  were  bold  and  precipitous,  and  the 
mountains  behind,  rising  in  steep,  picturesque  outlines,  were 
uovm-d  to  their  rerj  summits  with  the  richest  Irapii 

Towards  evening    I  went  ashore  in  the  gig.     Near  the 

northern  beach  there  is  a  bank  of  coral,  dropping  snildtidy 
into  a  track  of  deep  water,  which  forms  what  is  called  "  Ten 
Fathom  Hole."  This  extends  so  far  up  the  bay,  thai  vessels 
of  the  largest  size  may  lie  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  short-, 
■a  a  position  completely  landlocked,  and  sheltered  from  every 
ttiud.  The  trees  which  lined  the  beach  were  entirely  new  to 
DHi  They  had  heavy,  crooked  trunks  and  houghs,  and  largo 
ovate  leaves  of  a  bright-green  color.  The  settlers  called  them 
iamanas.  Two  immense  turtles,  which  had  been  caught  tho 
night  before,  lay  sprawling  upon  their  hacks  in  the  shade,  and 
a  white  man,  who  described  himself  as  an  Englishman  earned 
Webb,  with  two  Kanakas,  were  sitting  lazily  upon  an  inverted 
canoe,  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  shells  of 
other  turtles  wore  lying  ou  the  Band,  imd  exhaled  not  tho 
freshest  Of  odors.  An  opening  through  the  trees  showed  as  a 
neat  cabin  behind,  surrounded  with  a  low  paling. 

The  Kiiglishiuao,  who  was  civil  and  respectful,  though  si- 
lent, rarely  speaking  unless  in  answer  to  our  questions,  led  tho 
way  aud  opened  the  door.     The  interior  was  small,  but  exceed* 
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and  tasteful.     The  frame  of  tho  hut,  and  the  ridge- 
rafters  were  all  of  equal  size,  and   painted  a   light 
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blue  color.  The  thateh  was  of  leaves  of  the 
pervious  to  rain.  There  was  an  outer  room, 
a  fen  chairs,  and  two  sleeping  apartments  i 
were  kept  carefully  closed  duriug  the  day,  i 
abundance  of  mosqnitos.    The  walla  were  cov 
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matting,  and  a  row  of  gaudily-colored  French  lithographs  of 
female  figures  hung  across  the  partition.  Within  the  paled 
enclosure  were  two  other  low,  rude  structures  of  palm  leaves, 
one  of  which  served  as  a  kitchen,  while  the  other  was  appro- 
priated  to  the  Kanakas,  a  well,  and  three  flourishing  papaya 

»  trees.  Behind  the  house  was  a  narrow  and  beautiful  plain, 
covered  with  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  and  sugar  cane,  with  the 
palm  forests  of  the  mountains  in  the  background.  The  Hue  of 
trees  alqng  the  beach  was  narrow,  and  merely  left  to  protect 
the  garden-land  in  the  rear  from  the  violence  of  sudden  squalls, 

I  which  sometimes  prevail  in  the  summer. 
The  Englishman  stated  that  be  had  been  seven  years  on 
the  island.  There  was  a  kind  of  hesitation  in  his  manner  of 
speaking,  which  I  fancied  arose  from  an  absence  of  intercourse 
with  eivilizod  society,  as  be  seemed  to  bo  a  mnu  of  average  in- 
telligence. There  was,  apparently,  little  association  among 
the  settlers.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  are  no  rules  of 
government  accepted  by  tbem;  each  lives  upon  his  own  soil, 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  pre-emptiun,  and  interferes  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors.  The  oldest  inhabitant, 
who  probably  exercises  a  sort  of  authority  in  cases  of  dispute, 
a  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  named  Savory,  who  has  been  on 
the  island  since    1831,  and  is  considered  the  richest  of  the 
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settlers.  His  money  has  been  principally  made  by  sellii 
sweet  potatoes  to  whaling  ships,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
a  barrel;  in  addition  to  which  he  has  a  still, and  manufacture* 
rum  from  sugar-cane.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  he  bad  hro 
hogsheads  of  it,  which  waseaid  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The 
population  is  continually  floating,  with  the  exception  of  four  or 
five  persons  who  were  among  the  original  settlers  of  the  island. 
Sailors  from  the  whaling  vessels  frequently  desert,  and  remain 
a  year  or  two,  after  which  they  embark  again.  The  whalers 
are  mostly  American,  and,  according  to  the  settlers,  generally 
ennduct  themselves  peaceably.  There  was  a  flugront  exception, 
however,  in  the  case  of  one  vessel,  the  crew  of  which  robbed 
Savory  of  8 '.3,000  and  carried  off  the  daughter  of  Bravo,  to- 
gether with  a  Kanaka  woman.  The  persona  implicated  were 
afterwards  arrested  at  Honolulu  for  the  abduction,  hut  by  that 
time  the  women  were  satisfied  with  their  captivity,  and  de- 
clared that  they  left  the  island  of  their  own  accord. 

Further  up  the  beach,  we  found  another  hut,  inhabited  by 
an  old  Englishman,  who  had  been  there  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  old,  of  small  stature, 
but  hale  and  active,  and  the  bud,  which  had  bleached  his  brown 
hair  into  a  tow  color,  had  burned  his  face,  neck,  breast  and 
arms  of  a  deep  red.  He  seemed  to  have  wholly  furgotteu  the 
world  from  which  he  came,  and  declared  his  intention  never  t 
leave  the  island,  but  to  die,  as  he  had  lived,  in  that  Pacifi 
solitude.  He  had  a  Kanaka  woman,  named  Bet,  a  frightfully 
fat  and  ugly  creature,  but  very  good  humored.  On  our  asking 
for  water-melons,  ho  sent  her  with  a  bag  into  the  field,  and 
when  she  had  returned  with  three  or  four  of  t 
good  woman  sat  down  to  take  breath,  and  never 
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ling  with  delight  at  the  rapacity  with  which  we  sliced  and  ate 
them.  We  Haw  a  number  of  banana  trees,  but  it  was  too  soon 
in  the  season  for  the  fruit  to  be  ripe.  The  sweet  potatoes 
lund,  mealy  variety,  and  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
Chinese.  The  old  man  had  a  rough  apparatus  for  crushing 
Riigar-cane,  and  a  boiler  in  which  he  made  molasses  from  the 
juice.  There  were  a  number  of  fowls  and  duck*  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  the  cabins,  but  so  wild,  the  people  informed  me,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  take  thera  iilire.  In  fart,  the  settlers  seemed 
to  lack  nothing  which  the  simple  wants  of  nature  required,  and 
pndwl.ly  preferred  the  easy,  quiet  life  of  the  island,  and  its 
genial  climate,  t>>  the  society  of  their  homes  and  the  ruder  toils 
which  would  await  them  there.  There  bare  been  moments 
when  I  have  coveted  such  a  lot ;  but  uow,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  terrible  than  the  prospect  of  being  left  among  them. 
While  I  inhabit  the  world,  let  me  be  borne  on  its  most  crowded 
stream,  and  feci  the  pulses  of  its  deepest  and  most  earnest 
life! 

Commodore  Perry  saw  at  once  the  advantages  of  Port 
Lloyd  as  a  station  for  steamers,  whenever  a  line  shall  be  estab- 
lished between  China  and  California.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
eligible,  but  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the  Pacific,  west  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  promises  to  be  of  real  advantage  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  is  about  3,300  miles  from  the  latter  place, 
and  1,100  from  Shanghai,  and  almost  on  the  direct  line  between 
the  two  points.  If  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  to  be  included  in 
the  proposed  route  (as  is  most  probable),  Peel  Island  is  even 
preferable  to  a  port  in  Japan,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  most  convenient  for  a  direct  northern  line  from  Oregon.  The 
Commodore,  ou  the  day  after  our  arrival,  obtained  from  Mr. 
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Savory  tfe  ml*  to  m  Met  rf  bad,  «  the  Burthen  side  of  the 
bay,  km  its  Lead.    It  ha*  a  Awl  of  1,400  yard*  on  the  water, 

■ad  extends  aeroo  the  blasd  la  a  saaall  bight  cm  the  northern 
aide,  which  he  insarri  Plrawnl  Baj.  The  location  is  admirably 
adapted  fir  a  coaling  station  fur  rtr  iiarm.  since  a  pier  fifty  feet 
bng  would  ttrike  water  deep  enoagh  to  Sua!  the  largest  roeeeL 
The  sod  of  Peel  laiaad  m  the  rich  art  vegetable  mould,  and 
Might  be  made  to  pradwee  abwndaiit  supplies,  while  ita  moun- 
tain  itreaoat  fnmiah  a  never-failing  soarce  of  excellent  water. 

The  Commodore  also  paid  a  visit  to  Bock  land  lalaiid, 
accompanied  by  Commaaderi  Buchanan,  Adams  and  Walker, 
and  i  number  af  officer*.  The  cattle  which  we  bad  brought 
from  Shanghai  were  pot  ashore  on  the  eastern  aide  of  Peel 
bland,  at  a  point  where  there  was  ;rv«l  water,  and,  as  Savory 
Mated,  a  tolerably  large  Sra-1  '•(  table-land.  The  sheep  were 
left  on  Stapleton  Island,  where  there  were  already  about  ail 
thousand  wild  goals. 

On  the  day  before  tearing  Port  Lloyd,  I  went  in  a  boat  to 
examine  a  fine  marine  cave  in  a  bold  island  rock,  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Bay,  to  which  Beeehey  gave  the  name  of 
"  Southern  Head.''  The  trap  root,  which  here  Lakes  a  basaltic 
form,  exhibits  several  large  apertures,  one  of  which  extends 
through  the  Head,  to  the  beach  on  the  opposite  eide.  The 
entrance  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and  thirty  high,  with  from 
one  to  two  fathoms  of  water.  Soon,  however,  the  roof  expands 
to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arcb, 
with  a  longitudinal  beam,  or  keystone,  inserted  in  the  centre. 
After  rowing  along  for  twenty-five  yards,  we  came  to  a  beach 
of  smooth  pebbles,  upon  which  a  light  shone  through  from  the 
other  tide,  and  passing  a  low  arch,  and  climbing  a  mound  of 
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earth  and  stones,  we  stood  upon  the  opposite  shore.  In  a  large 
rooky  headland,  lying  opposite  to  us,  there  was  a  cave  a  hun- 
dred yarcfe  long,  passing  entirely  through,  and  traversed  by  the 
canoes  of  the  natives.  After  taking  a  bath  in  the  clear,  shaded 
waters,  where  we  had  moored  our  boat,  we  pulled  out  again 
through  another  branch  of  the  cave,  with  a  narrower  entrance. 
Not  far  from  this  there  was  still  another  cave,  wth  two  entrances, 
separated  by  a  huge  pillar  of  rock.  The  water  was  so  clear  that 
we  distinctly  saw  bottom  at  four  fathoms.  The  bed  of  the 
cavern  was  varied  with  groves  of  blue  and  purple  corals,  and 
the  rocks  beneath  the  water  line  were  studded  with  patches  of 
the  purest  emerald  green,  caused,  apparently,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  some  of  their  component  parts  with .  the  salts  of  the 
sea.  Through  the  dark,  rugged  arch  of  the  entrance,  the 
bright  blue  surface  of  the  bay,  and  the  sides  of  the  palmy 
hills  beyond,  shone  with  indescribable  lustre,  like  a  picture 
burnt  in  enamel. 

Gapt.  Beechey  took  possession  of  the  Bonin  Islands  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  though  with  what  justice  I  cannot  see, 
since  he  could  not  claim  the  right  of  discovery.  There  was 
some  attempt  at  one  time,  I  believe,  to  found  a  colony,  but  it 
has  long  since  been  relinquished.  The  only  show  of  English 
sovereignty  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  a  ragged  flag,  left  in 
the  charge  of  a  Kanaka,  who  hoisted  it  the  day  after  our  arri- 
val. Mellichamp,  who  was  sent  to  Port  Lloyd  by  the  English 
Consul  at  Honolulu,  had  left  nearly  two  years  previous,  for 
Guam,  where  he  was  then  remaining,  unable,  it  was  said,  to 
leave  the  placo 
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■iii]  rpMlilctlunt—  Lind-Cr.bs—  OroMlng  I  Ridge— A  Triijiiml  Rivlno — Signl 
IM>llal<on-A  Murqnwxn  und  bfl  B.m»lif.l.l-M,>iuli-H«,  ri!.n»-Tlio  Vallry— Tb.. 
FiirMl  A^ilii— Th-«— Plraiillni:  ■  Wild  tar- Tim  Southern  Coi-L—  A  Precipice— 
Dinger™  Climbing—  A  Frightful  E»  vine -Descend  I  rill  Itio  Freoliilcca— Suuth  EM 
B>j— The  Nom-Camp— Amentof  the  Rnrlne— The  Pirtjr  banning  to  F»g— The 
Vnller  Agiin— A  Slippery  Ajoent— A  Mm  Lrnt— Firing  Bigiul*— Return  la  il.e 
Vewl. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Port  Lloyd,  Commodore 
Perry  announced  hie  determination  to  send  two  exploring  par- 
ties into  the  interior  of  the  island  on  the  following  day.  Dr. 
Fahs,  Assistant  Surgeon,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
one,  and  myself  of  the  other.  A  noniber  of  volunteers  at  onee 
offered  themselves,  and  we  made  our  selections  and  arranged 
our  plans  without  delay.  We  were  supplied  with  carbines, 
ammunition  and  haversacks,  with  a  day's  rations.  The  island 
more  than  sis  miles  in  length,  in  a  straight  line,  so  that 
thought  that  two  parties  mi^lit  readily  explore  the  whole 
of  it  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Dr.  Fahs  and  I  accordingly 
divided  it  between  us,  he  taking  the  northern  portion,  or  that 
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lying  immediately  around  Port  Lloyd,  while  I  decided  to  strike 
across  the  central  part  of  the  island  to  its  southern  extremity, 
touchiag  hy  the  way,  if  possible,  on  Fitton  Buy,  a  harbor  on 
.e  eastern  coast. 
My  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Heine,  artist ;  Mr.  Boardnian, 
Midshipman ;  Mr.  Lawrence,  Assistant  Engineer ;  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, Purser's  Steward;  Dennis  Terry,  a  seaman;  Smith,  a 
marine,  and  a  Chinese  coolie.  We  left  the  ship's  side  before 
sunrise,  and  were  put  ashore  at  the  watering-place  at  the  head 
of  the  bay.  I  divided  the  ration*  and  ammunition,  allotting  to 
each  man  his  share,  so  that  we  all  carried  light  loads.  There 
no  one  at  the  watering-plate  except  a  Kanaka,  whom  we 
could  not  obtain  for  a.  guide.  He  pointed  out,  however,  a 
small  foot-path,  which  he  said  went  over  the  hills  to  a  Kanaka 
settlement,  about  three  miles  distant.  We  struck  into  it  at 
once,  plunging  into  a  wilderness  of  dense  vegetation,  which 
furnished  a  faint  type  of  our  experience  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Tbe  path  was  steep  and  slippery;  the  plants  were  wet  with 
a  heavy  dew,  and  the  wild  parasitic  vines  which  hung  from  tree 
to  tree,  continually  caught  na  in  their  toils.  The  trees  were 
principally  palm,  among  which  I  noticed  the  true  sago  palm, 
from  which  the  sago  of  commerce  is  made.  The  soil  was  a  rich, 
dark  red  loam,  composed  of  disintegrated  trap  rock  and  vege- 
tible  mould.  The  same  soil  prevails  all  over  the  island,  so  far 
a  my  observations  extended,  except  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Port  Lloyd,  where  it  is  mixed  with  a  grayish  sand  and  pebbles. 
Trap  rock,  of  a  coarse  texture,  appeared  frequently  on  the 
steeper  declivities  of  the  ridge,  and  I  noticed  growing  in  the 
ices  a  variety  of  the  hibiscus,  with  a  large  flower  of  a  dull 
orange  color.      The  ground  was  in   many   places   covered  with 
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n  shower  of  white  blossoms,  which  I  afterwards  found 
dropped   from  el    tree  about  thirty   feet   high,   with   a   small 
glossy  leaf,  thick  full  age,  and  a  stout  trunk  of  a  whitish  color. 

The  forest  became  more  dense  as  we  reached  tho  summit 
of  the  ridge.  The  thick,  luxuriant  crowns  of  the  palms,  above 
our  heads,  kept  out  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  and  the  trunks  and 
creepers  combined  made  such  an  impervious  shade  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  any 
direction.  The  path  was  but  little  used,  and  rather  difficult 
to  be  traced.  As  we  came  into  the  beds  of  water-courses 
leading  down  the  opposite  side,  the  multitudes  of  large  brown 
land-crabs  that  scampered  out  of  our  path  was  truly  amusing. 
The  ground  was  alive  with  them  in  the  cool,  moist  corners  of 
the  ravines,  and  some  of  them  were  fully  sii  inches  in  breadth. 
The  top  of  the  ridge,  au  undulating  region,  furrowed  with  deep 
gulleye,  was  about  a  mil?  and  a  half  iu  breadth,  after  which 
we  came  upon  a  descent  at  so  sharp  au  angle  that  we  were 
obliged  to  swing  ourselves  down  from  tree  to  tree,  to  prevent 
tumbling  into  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Au  opening  through 
the  woods  showed  us  a  wild  dell,  completely  shut  in  by  precipi- 
tous mountains,  every  foot  of  whose  sides,  except  the  walls  of 
naked  rock  on  cither  hand,  was 
A  stream  of  good  water  lapsed 
by  rank  thickets  of  palm  and  other  trees,  while  the  bristling 
■pandanus  thrust  its  serried,  spiky  leaves  over  the  tops  of  the 
cliffs,  and  the  long,  loose  tresses  of  flowering  creepers,  shaken 
from  Borne  overhanging  bough,  swung  iu  the  air.  The  scenery 
was  tropical  in  every  feature,  and  as  wild  and  rugged  as  nature 
could  make  it. 

The  ravine  opened  t 
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which  allowed  aigns  of  being  inhabited.  Crossing  the  stream, 
we  came  upon  a  patch  of  the  taro  plant,  the  stalks  of  which 
were  the  highest  and  most  luxuriant  I  ever  saw.  We  here  lost 
the  path,  and  struck  directly  through  the  taro.  It  was  fully 
bis  feet  high,  and  30  drenched  with  the  night's  dew  that  we 
were  speedily  wet  to  the  akin.  Finding  the  forest  beyond  im- 
practicable, on  account  of  ita  steepness  and  deDBity,  we  re- 
turned to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  little  valley  into  which 
it  ushered  us  was  covered  with  patches  of  sweet  potato,  taro, 
pumpkins,  tobacco,  sugar- cane,  and  the  sida,  or  Indian  goose 
terry,  growing  with  a  prodigal  strength  and  luxuriance.  Twu 
huts  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  atuod  in  the  centre  of  th<> 
valley.  Finding  them  both  deserted,  though  exhibiting  evi- 
dences of  having  been  occupied  that  morning,  we  fired  out 
guns,  the  report  of  which  was  answered  by  a  hail.  Presently 
u  South-Sea  Islander,  in  a  coarse  cotton  shirt  and  pantaloons, 
and  with  one  half  of  his  face  tattooed  a  light  blue,  made  hii 
appearance.  He  said  he  was  a  native  of  Nukabeva,  in  the 
Marquesas,  and  his  name  was  "  Judge."  Ho  conducted  us 
around  the  corner  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  opened 
westward  to  the  sea.  The  stream  became  a  creek  deep  enough 
for  canoea,  In  one  of  which  the  Judge  had  just  arrived,  bring- 
ing nlargo  turtle  with  him.  Ho  HI  already  half  through  with 
the  operation  of  cutting  up  the  flesh,  while  four  dogs  looked 
on  wistfully,  waiting  to  pick  the  shell  when  be  should  have 
finished.  The  Judge  was  apparently  in  good  circumstances, 
having  in  addition  to  his  hut,  bis  plantation,  hia  turtles  and 
doga,  a  pen  of  black  hogs.  I  asked  him  to  accompany  us  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  he  said  was  about 
three  or  four  milea  distant.     There  was  no  path,  and   he  did 
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not  seem  inclined  to  go,  but  he  sent  bis  bny  after  a  compani* 
who,  be  said,  could  pilot  ub  over  the  bills.  The  latter  was  a 
tawny  native  of  Otahchc,  and  spoke  very  little  English.  He 
confessed  that  he  knew  the  way,  as  well  as  the  wild-bonr  haunts 
in  the  woods,  but  refused  to  go  without  the  Judge.  As  it  was 
nest  to  impossible  to  find  our  way  without  a  guide,  I  settled 
the  matter  by  taking  both. 

The  valley  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  high  mountains, 
which  appeared  to  us  impassable,  on  account  of  the  lines  of 
mural  rock,  rising  one  above  another  to  their  very  summits.  The 
main  branch,  however,  was  not  that  into  which  we  bad  at  Erst 
descended,  but  ran  away  to  the  eastward,  whence  the  stream 
came  down  a  long  ravine,  between  two  peaks.  The  natives 
informed  me  that  the  sea  was  about  half  a  mile  distant,  from 
which  I  should  judge  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  to  be 
a  mile  and  a  half,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  quarter  of 
mile.  Its  bed  ia  the  richest  loam,  and  all  the  vegetables  plant 
by  the  settlers  were  unequalled  of  their  kind.  The  stream 
water  is  sweet  and  pure,  and  the  supply  is  constant  in  al 
eons.  I  saw  several  lemons  in  the  Judge's  hut,  which  had 
raised  in  the  valley.  The  tobacco  was  five  feet  in  height,  and 
had  the  same  pale  green,  velvety  leaves,  which  characterise  the 
famous  tobacco  of  Latakieh. 

We  proceeded  in  a  south-eastern  direction  ir.to  the  ravine, 
which  we  ascended,  following  the  water  coarse.  Large  rounded 
masses  of  trap  rock  lay  in  its  bed,  and  still  further  we  came 
upon  targe  perpendicular  crags  of  greenstone,  from  ten  to  forty 
feet  in  height.  In  some  places  bedB  of  a  coarse  conglomerate, 
which  had  frequently  an  appearance  of  sandstone,  rested  upon 
the  trap.     The  forest  was  very  dense,  and  from  the  moist, 
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tuous  nature  of  the  soil,  our  progress  was  exceedingly  toil- 
some. The  further  we  ascended,  the  darker  and  deeper  be- 
came the  wood,  and  as  the  Otaheitan  informed  us  we  were  now 
in  the  neighborhood  of  wild  boars,  we  crept  forward  silently 
and  cautiously.  While  we  were  resting  on  the  top  of  &  cliff, 
two  of  the  party,  who  were  in  the  rear,  started  a  boar  and  shot 
at  him,  but  unsuccessfully.  After  lcavinjr  the  water  course  we 
climbed  the  side  of  the  ravine  by  clinging  to  the  rootB  of  trees 
and  the  tough  cordage  of  parasitic  vines.  The  party  became 
scattered,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  path,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  seeing  more  than  ten  yards  in  any  direction.  Among 
the  palms  I  noticed  a  variety  with  broad  fan-leaves,  and  leaf- 
Btenis  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  the  jagged  edges  of  which 
wounded  our  hands.  There  was  also  a  variety  of  the  pandanus, 
with  a  single  straight  truck,  from  near  the  base  of  which  pro- 
jected a  number  of  shoots  or  prop?,  which  became  roots  after 
they  reached  the  aoil.  There  were  frequently  twenty  or  thirty 
of  them,  forming  a  pyramidal  basis  to  the  slender  column, 
which  rose  about  fifteen  feet,  crowned  with  its  leafy  capital. 
While  halting  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  for  the  rest  of  the 

[party  to  come  up,  the  dogs  commenced  barking  in  a  ravine  on 
the  other  side.  Two  of  the  officers  started  off  at  once,  and  in 
t  short  time  we  heard  shots  at  a  distance.  Wo  made  for  the 
sound,  and  after  plunging  through  a  frightful  thicket  of  the 
horny-leaved pandanus,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  found  a  wild 
boar's  lair,  reached  the  bed  of  a  brook,  where  the  hunters  were 
gathered  about  a  young  boar.  He  was  about  a  year  old,  and 
of  a  dark  brownish-gray  color,  with  a  long  snout,  resembling 
the  Chinese  hog.  We  took  out  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  sus- 
pended the  body  to  a  tree,  to  be  left  until  our  return.     In 
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another  half  hour  we  had  crossed  the  dividing  ridge,  of  the 
island,  and  begin  to  demand  the  southern  aide.  Through  an 
opening  in  the  foliage  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  climbed 
a  tree  to  obtain  a  look-out.  I  found  that  we  were  on  the  brow 
of  a  very  steep  ridge,  about  1,500  feet  in  height,  looking  doi 
upon  a  email  bay,  opening  to  the  south-east.  Beyond  its  soutl 
ern  promontory  the  sea  was  again  visible,  with  the  group  of 
Bailly's  Islands  in  the  distance.  The  mountains  descended  in 
precipices  to  the  water,  so  that  access  was  impossible,  except 
near  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  two  abrupt  ravines,  or  rather 
chasms,  showed  a  speck  of  sandy  beach  at  their  meeting. 

The  Otaheitan  professed  to  know  the  way,  and  set  out, 
creeping  slowly  down  the  steep,  we  following,  forcing  our  way 
on  our  hands  and  knees  through  almost  impervious  thickets, 
until  a  sudden  light  broke  through  the  wilderness,  and 
found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  the  height  of  which 
we  could  not  then  estimate,  though  I  afterwards  saw  that  it 
must  be  near  two  hundred  feet.  From  its  base  the  mountain 
sloped  away  so  steeply  to  the  briuk  of  other  precipices  below, 
that  we  seemed  to  swing  in  the  air,  suspended  over  the  great 
depth  which  intervened  between  us  and  the  sea.  My  head 
reeled  for  a  moment,  as  I  found  myself  perched  on  such  a  giddy 
height,  and  either  retreat  or  descent  seemed  impossible.  The 
guide,  it  was  evident,  had  taken  us  too  far  to  the  left,  and  it 
was  necessary  partly  to  retrace  our  steps,  in  order  to  regain  a 
position  which  would  enable  us  to  avoid  the  precipice.  Wo 
clung  cautiously  to  the  strong  grass  which  grew  on  the  brink, 
and  thus  crept  along  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  over  a  place 
where  the  least  impetus  would  have  sent  us  headlong  hundred) 
of  feet  below.     Ou  this  part  of  the  mountain  I  found  a  shrub 
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with  a  dark,  glossy  leaf,  which  diffused  a  powerful  balsamic 
odor.  Finally,  attaining  a  point  where  tlie  precij>ici>  d-as.'il, 
we  commenced  going  downward  at  the  angle  of  about  CO". 
Tho  soil  was  ao  slippery,  and  the  vines  and  horny  leaves  of  tlie 
palraa  hung  so  low,  that  the  best  way  of  descending  was  to  lie 
me's  buck,  and  slide  down  until  brought  up  by  a  thicket 
too  dense  to  get  through. 

With  an  infinite  deal  of  labor,  and  at  the  risk  of  our  necks, 
we  at  last  reached  the  ravine,  or  chnsin,  and  boped  that  tlie 
worst  of  our  toils  were  over.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
n  place  implicit  faith  in  Herman  Melville's  account  of 
the  precipices  of  Typee,  after  our  own  experience,  which,  in 
fact,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  bis.  The  ravine  descended 
by  a  succession  of  rocky  steps  from  ten  to  forty  and  fifty  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  down  which  we  clambered  with  bands 
and  feet,  often  trusting  the  soundness  of  our  bones,  if  not  our 
very  lives,  to  tho  frail  branch  of  a  tree,  or  to  the  hold  of  a  root, 
dangling  from  the  brink.  As  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  we 
looked  oti  the  beach,  lying  at  our  very  feet,  and  seemingly  to  he 
n ■urbed  by  a  single  leap,  though  still  far  below.      Down,  down 

B  went  into  the  blaek  depths  of  the  chasm,  in  constant  fear 
of  reaching  a  wall  which  we  could  not  pass,  until  at  the  june- 
tion  of  another  ravine,  we  came  upon  the  hewn  stump  of  a 
tree,  a  sign  that  others  before  us  bad  penetrated  the  wilder- 
i,  and  heard  tho  roar  of  the  surf  near  at  baud.  The  seaman, 
Terry,  who  had  accompanied  me  on  the  exploring  trip  through 
Loo-Choo,  and  myself,  were  considerably  in  advance-  of  tho 
riist  of  the  party.     Torry  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  for 

ich  an  expedition..      Nothing  could  daunt  him,  and  no  hard- 
ships Could  tire  him  out.     We  sat  down  on  the  beach,  under  an 
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overhanging  rock,  and  looked  back  on  the  steep  down  which 
we  had  clomb.  When  I  saw  it  from  below,  and  discerned  the 
last  of  the  party  standing  on  the  brink  of  one  of  the  crags, 
showing  us  what  our  own  position  had  been,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  our  descent  possible. 

The  guides  called  the  place  "  South- East  Bay."  They 
stated  that  it  was  frequently  visited  by  whalers,  for 
water ;  which  accounts  for  the  stump  of  the  tree,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a  patch  of  tomatoes,  which  we  found  growing  in  u  wild 
state,  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  I'm  it  was  about  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  and  very  fresh  and  palatable.  When  all  had 
arrived,  we  built  a  tire  under  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  and  while 
the  dry  drift-wocd  was  burning  to  embers,  took  a  bath  in  the 
sea.  The  water  was  deliciously  cool,  and  the  long,  heavy  swells 
rolled  directly  in  from  the  Pacific  and  broke  over  our  heads. 
We  broiled  the  boar's  liver  on  pieces  of  coral,  and  this,  with  a 
ship's  ration  of  salt  pork  and  biscuit,  and  a  few  baudfuls  of 
raw  tomatoes,  made  us  a  most  palatable  repast.  By  the  time 
wc  had  sufficiently  rested,  and  Mr.  Heine  had  made  a  sketch  of 
the  bay,  it  was  two  o'clock,  and  I  therefore  broke  up  the  camp 
and  started  homeward. 

The  natives  said  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  returning 
except  the  road  by  which  we  came.  We  all  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  climbing  that  terrible  path,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  Up  we  must  go,  and  up  we  went,  clinging  for  life  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  or  the  sharp  little  corners  of  the  rocks  with  one 
hand,  whilo  we  clutched  our  carbines  with  the  other, 
was  not  a  breath  of  air:  the  thermometer  must  hare  shown 
least  'JO'-',  and  the  toil  was  so  severe  that  one  of  the  part; 
became  ill,  and  lagged  behind.     We  were  obliged  to  halt  every 
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five  minutes,  for  two  others  also  began  to  bLow  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  giving  out.  Hut 
all  things  must  have  an  end,  and  at  length  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit ridge,  whence  the  descent  to  the  ravine  where  we  had  left 
the  wild  boar  was  comparatively  easy,  after  what  we  had  already 
gone  through.  The  Otaheitan  shouldered  the  boar,  and  we 
returned,  with  but  one  or  two  halts  to  rest  the  exhausted  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  to  the  native  huts  in  the  valley,  where  we 
arrived  a  little  before  six  o'clock.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was 
by  this  time  so  much  spent  that  he  hired  the  Otaheitaii  to  carry 
him  in  a  canoe  round  to  the  Kanaka  settlement  at  the  southern 
end  of  Port  Lloyd,  the  rest  of  us  taking  a  path  which  led 
thither  by  land. 

The  evening  was  cloudy  and  rain  began  to  fall,  which 
hastened  our  departure.  Ascending  the  same  ravine  by  which 
we  had  reached  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  taro  patch,  the  Judge 
turned  suddenly  to  the  left  and  began  climbing  the  slippery 
side  of  the  mountain  at  au  angle  of  about  &00.  Ho  declared 
that  this  was  the  usual  road,  but  my  eyes,  although  somewhat 
exercised  in  wood-craft,  could  not  detect  the  least  trace  of  a 
path.  Under  the  thick  clusters  of  sago  palms  was  a  dense  un 
dergrowth  of  fern,  in  which  we  could  gain  no  foothold,  and 
were  continually  falling  flat  on  our  faces.  The  Judge  himself 
began  to  be  fagged  by  this  time,  and  frecjiicutly  proposed  that 
we  should  rest.  The  others  were  in  no  wise  averse  to  this,  but 
I  felt  little  fatigue  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  was  so  anx- 
ious to  reach  the  Kanaka  settlement  before  dark  that  I  bui 
them  onward.  After  gaining  the  summit,  the  way  was  ea 
and  we  met  with  occasional  faint  traces  of  a  path.  Passing 
over  an  undulating  tract  for  a  mile  or  more,  we  came  upon  the 
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western  slope  nf  the  island,  overlooking   Southern  Head,  i 
the  entrance  to  Port  Lloyd.   I  now  saw  that  a  deep,  pictui 
bight  made  in  below  the  Head  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley  » 
had  luft,  and  that  the  shortest  and  luost  usual  route  of  the  n 
tives  betweeu  the  two  settlements,  was  by  sea.     The  Hides  p 
the  hiils  wo  traversed  were  covered  with  a  deep,  c 
waist-high,  and  so  thick  that  we  fairly  waded  through  it. 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us  that  there  are  no  veao 
ous  reptiles  on  the  island. 

I  was  m  advance,  the  others  being  scattered  along  the  s 
of  the  hill,  when  I  happened  to  notice  that  one  of  the  ] 
was  missing.  I  sent  back  the  eoolie,  and  then  the  Judge,  n 
finally  ordered  a  halt,  while  I  returned  to  look  for  him. 
calling  and  searching  for  some  time  without  effect,  he  l 
last  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  glen,  asleep,  as  he  stated. 
He  stumbled  along  with  us  for  a  short  time,  when  be  tumbled 
into  the  grass,  declaring  that  he  was  utterly  exhausted,  and 
would  remain  there  all  night.  Finding  that  we  could  not  get 
him  to  go  forward,  we  picked  him  up  by  main  force,  and  carried 
him  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  I  left  a  man  in  charge  of 
him  while  we  hastened  down,  in  order  to  gain  the  flag-stiff 
above  the  Kanaka  settlement,  and  fire  a  volley  to  bring  a  boat 
off  for  us.  We  plunged  through  the  cane-fields,  stumbled  up  the 
hill,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  high  cliff,  overlooking  the  boy. 
The  big  hull  of  the  Susquehanna  was  barely  visible  in  the 
darkness.  We  fired  half  a  dozen  volleys,  when  we  heard  the 
report  of  musketry  from  the  base  of  the  Paps,  at  the  head  of 
the  bay.  It  was,  as  we  conjectured,  the  party  of  Dr.  Fahs, 
signalizing  like  ourselves  for  a  boat.  At  length,  fearful  lest 
our  signal  should  not  have  been  heard,  I  sent  the 
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canoe  to  bring  a  boat.  He  met  the  first  cutter  half  way,  but 
the  tide  being  out,  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  off  the  reef  in 
front  of  the  settlement,  and  send  the  canoe  to  take  us  in  small 
companies. 

We  waited  half  an  hour  for  our  missing  comrade,  and  finally 
reached  the  ship's  side  about  10  o'clock  weary  and  famished. 
Though  I  suffered  less,  I  believe,  than  most  of  the  others  it  was 
certainly  the  hardest  day's  work  of  my  life. 
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Return  la  Loo-Ch no- Mull— Urartu 
.lupineso  fTlll    Tfcl  lTmllaml  of  Ii 

The  Bt/of  Y«to— Approach  to  Uwgi— A  Ulat— Tlio  Sijunlrno  I 
Ilo.u-A  Talk  at  tin  Q»r,gw.ir— The  Vice  Governor  of  Um**—  111*0. 
The  Bo*ta  Rtpolied— J»i«n8»  BuaUncn— Wateti-ana— Yeulmon,  Oo' 
Uregu— 0>Mull411ont— An  SxpmtoTede— Tie  Liii[*ror»ppclnU»( 
— rtrailnlun  to  Lin  J— Skilful  Negotiation*— Scene  rj  of  tboBnj— Tho  Forllllra- 
Uniu— The  Pet*  of  Kn.-I-V»imn»— Cuivb  Defencoe—  A  Surtcjrlng  r»rtj — Soiimtlnc 
uliHig  9lmro-F..rle  auj  Soldier*— TLrratmei]  Ckitllaion — A  Second  Snfiej— A  itl- 
nge— Wntllke  Aj>pranMici>»— Lieut  Beet's  Eurauiiter  wltli  Fortj-fli'o  JapuuM 
BonU-Rreo.lt  of  tin  flunoy. 

Ox  our  return  to  Loo-Choo,  whore  wo  arrived  on  tho  24tli  of 
June,  we  found  the  Plymouth  in  the  harbor.  She  had  loft 
Shanghai  iu  comparative  quiet,  .and  with  no  present  apprehen- 
sion of  an  attack.  She  was  most  welcome,  011  account  of  hav- 
ing brought  the  mails  for  the  squadron.  After  having  been 
seven  months  without  news  from  home,  the  delight  with  which 
I  received  a  lnrge  package  of  letters  can  only  be  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  had  similar  experiences.  Ab  all  the  vessels 
composing  the  squadron  at  that  time  were  now  at  the  rendei- 
vous,  immediate  preparations  wero  made  for  our  departure  for 
Japan.  Owing  to  the  foresight  with  which  tho  vessels  had 
been  supplied,  little  was  needed  except  a  stock  of  fresh  provi- 
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Bions,  which  the  Loo-Cboo  authorities,  after  some  delay  and 
equivocation,  furnished  us  at  double  the  onlinary  price. 

The  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Susquehanna  (flag-ship), 
Mississippi,  Plymouth  and  Saratoga— the  two  sloops  of  war 
being  taken  in  tow  by  the  two  steamers— sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Napa-Kiang,  on  tho  2d  of  July.  On  the  night  of  tho 
3d  and  morning  of  the  4th,  we  passed  the  large  island  of  Oho- 
sima,  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Loo-Choo.  This  island,  which. 
has  been  kuown  to  the  Dutch,  through  the  Japanese  charts, 
and  was  Been  hy  the  French  Admiral  Oreille  in  1846,  is  not 
found  on  English  charte.  The  U  8.  ship  Preble,  in  1849, 
supposed  she  had  made  the  first  discovery  of  it,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  "  Preble  Island,"  It  has  never  been  visited  by  a 
foreign  vessel.  It  is  thirty  or  forty  miles  long,  mountainous, 
and  thickly  inhabited.  After  passing  it  we  had  very  sultry 
weather,  until  we  reached  Japan — the  thermometer  standing 
at  84°  at  night,  and  88°  to  90°  at  noon,  in  the  coulest  place 
on  board. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  July  8,  we  first  made  land, 
which  proved  to  be  Cape  Idzu,  a  lofty  headland  on  the  coast  of 
Niphon,  not  far  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  great  Bay  of  Yedo. 
The  Brocken  and  Vulcan  Islands  were  in  sight  on  our  right. 
After  passing  Roek  Island,  we  stood  in  nearer  to  the  shore, 
which  loomed  up  grandly  through  the  hazy  atmosphere.  Tho 
promontory  of  Idzu  is  a  group  of  mountains,  rising  to  tho  height 
of  five  or  six  thousand  feet,  their  summits  scarred  with  slides, 
and  their  Bides  mostly  covered  with  forests,  though  horo  and 
there  we  could  discern  patches  uf  cultivated  land.  There  were 
&  number  of  fishing  junks  off  the  coast,  some  of  which  put  back 
again  as  we  approached.    The  wind  was  ahead,  we  had  all  saili 
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furled  and  the  yards  squared,  and  tie  sight  of  oar  two 
mcnse  steamers — the  first  that  ever  entered  Japanese  watei 
dashing  along  at  the  rato  of  nine  knots  nu  hour,  mue 
struck  tho  natives  with  the  utmost  astonishment 

Leaving  the  mountains  of  Idzu  behind  us,  we  stood 
the  inouth  of  the  Bay  of  Kowadzu  (as  the  southern  half  of 
bifurcate  Day  of  Yedo  is  called),  toward  Cape  Sagami,  at 
extremity  of  the  promontory  which  divides  the  two.  The  noon 
observation  gave  lat  34°  57'  N.  and  soon  afterwards  Cape 
Sagami  came  in  Bight  We  lay  to  while  the  Captains  of  the 
Mississippi,  Plymouth  and  Saratoga  came  on  hoard,  to  receive 
instructions,  and  then  resumed  our  course.  The  decks  were 
cleared  for  action,  the  guns  shotted,  tho  small  arms  put  in 
complete  order,  and  every  precaution  taken,  in  case  we  should 
meet  with  a  hostile  reception.  Near  Cape  Sagami  we  descried 
a  large  town,  and  as  we  came  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  a 
number  of  junks,  amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  put  off,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  visiting  us.  Each  one  bore  a  large 
banner,  upon  which  characters  were  inscribed.  The  rapidity 
of  our  progress,  against  the  wind,  soon  left  them  behind, 
doubt  completely  nonplussed  as  to  the  invisible  power  which 
bore  us  away  from  them.  Tho  Bay  now  began  to  be  thickly 
studded  with  fishing  smacks,  with  here  and  there  a  large 
junk. 

Tho  shores  of  Sagami  arc  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  They  rise  in  abrupt  bluffs,  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  gashed  with  narrow  dells  of  the  brightest  verdure, 
which  slope  steeply  down  to  the  water,  while  the  country  be- 
hind rises  in  undulating  hills,  displaying  a  charming  alterna- 
tion   of  groves  and  cultivated  fields.     In  tho  distance  rose 
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mountain  ranges,  receding  behind  each  other  until  the  vapor 
hid  their  farthest  Buinmits.  The  eastern  coast,  belonging 
to  the  province  of  Awa,  now  came  in  sight  ahead  of  us,  for 
we  were  entering  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bay,  loading  to  the 
upper  Bay  of  Yedo.  The  distance  from  shore  to  shore  here 
varies  from  live  to  eight  milos,  but  afterwards  expands  to 
twelve  or  fifteen. 

We  kept  directly  up  tbe  Bay,  and  in  half  an  hour  after 
doubling  Cape  Sagami  saw  before  us  a  bold  promontory  mak- 
ing out  from  the  western  coast,  at  tho  entrance  of  the  Upper 
Bay.  Within  it  was  the  Bight  of  Uragii,  and  we  eould  plainly 
see  tho  town  of  tho  same  name  at  the  head  of  it.  The  Ply- 
mouth and  Saratoga  were  cast  off,  and  we  advanced  slowly, 
sounding  as  we  went,  until  we  had  advanced  more  than  a  mile 
beyond  the  point  reached  by  the  Columbus  and  the  Morrison. 
We  were  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  promontory,  when 
two  discharges  of  cannon  were  heard  from  a  battery  at  its  ex- 
tremity, and  immediately  afterwards  a  light  ball  of  smoke  in 
the  air  showed  that  a  shell  had  been  thrown  up.  An  order 
was  immediately  given  to  let  go  the  anchor,  but  as  the  lead  still 
showed  25  fathoms,  the  steamer's  head  was  put  in  toward  the 
■bore,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  anchor  was  dropped. 

Another  shell  was  fired  after  we  came  to  anchor,  and  foar 
or  five  boats  filled  with  Japanese  approached  us.  The  rowera, 
who  wore  all  tall,  athletic  men,  naked  save  a  cloth  around  the 
loins,  shouted  lustily  as  they  sculled  with  all  their  strength 
toward  us.  The  boats  were  of  unpainted  wood,  very  sharp  in 
the  bows,  carrying  their  greatest  breadth  of  beam  well  aft,  and 
were  propelled  with  great  rapidity.  The  resemblance  of  their 
model  to  that  of  the  yacht  America,  struck  every  body  on 
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board.      In  tbe  stem  of  each  was  a  small  (lag,  with   three  linri- 
toutal  stripes,  the  central  one  black  and  the  other  whit*, 
each  were  several  persons,  who,  by  their  dress  a..d  the   twi 
swords  stuck  in  their  belts,  appeared  to  be  men  of  authority.1 

The  first  boat  came  alongside,  and  one  of  the  two-sworded 
individuals  made  signs  for  the  gangway  to  be  let  down.  This 
was  refused,  but  Mr.  Wells  Williams,  tbe  Interpreter,  and  Mr. 
Portman,  tbe  Commodore's  clerk  (who  wag  a  native  of  Hollaud), 
went  to  the  ship's  side  to  state  that  nobody  would  be  received 
on  board,  except  the  first  in  rank  at  Uraga.  The  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  principally  in  Dutch,  which  the  interpre- 
ter spoke  very  well.  lie  asked  at  once  if  we  wore  not  Ameri- 
cana, and  by  his  maimer  of  asking  showed  that  our  coining  had 
been  anticipated.  He  was  told  that  the  Commander  of  tbe 
squadron  was  an  officer  of  vory  high  rank  in  the  United  States, 
and  could  only  communicate  with  the  first  in  rank  ou  shore 
After  a  long  parley,  the  Vice-Governor  of  TJraga,  who  was  i 
the  boat,  was  allowed  to  coma  on  board  with  the  Interpreter, 
and  confer  with  Lieut.  Contce,  the  Flag  Lieutenant.  Tbe  Jap- 
anese official,  a  fiery  little  follow,  was  much  exasperated  at 
being  kept  in  waiting,  but  soon  moderated  his  tone.  Ho 
told  that  we  came  as  friends,  upon  a  peaceable  mission ;  1 
we  should  not  go  to  Nangasaki,  as  be  proposed,  and  that  it  vi 
insulting  to  our  President  and  his  special  minister  to  propose 
it.  He  was  told,  moreover,  that  tbe  Japanese  must  not  commu- 
nicate with  any  other  vessel  than  the  flag-ship,  and  (bat  no  boats 
must  approach  us  during  the  night.  An  attempt  to  surround 
us  with  a  cordon  of  boats,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Columbus  and 
Vincennes,  would  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  They  bad 
with  them  an  official  notice,  written  in  French,  Dutch  and  Eng- 
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lish,  and  intended  as  a  general  warning  to  all  foreign  vessels, 
directing  them  to  go  no  further,  to  remain  out  at  sea,  and  send 
word  ashore,  why  they  came  and  what  they  wanted.  Thia 
Lieut.  Contee  declined  to  sec  or  nckowledge  in  any  way.  The 
same  notice  was  taken  to  the  Plymouth  by  another  boat,  which 
was  at  once  ordered  off. 

Commodore  Perry  bad  evidently  made  up  bis  mind  from  the 
first  not  to  submit  to  tbe  surveillance  of  boats.  The  dignified 
and  decided  stand  he  took  produced  an  immediate  impression 
upon  the  Japanese.  They  were  convinced  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest, and  that  all  the  tricks  and  delays  with  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  wheedling  foreign  visitors  would  be  used  in  vain. 
Several  boats  having  followed  tbe  first  one,  and  begun  to  collect 
round  us,  the  Vice-Governor  was  told  that  if  they  did  not 
return  at  once,  they  would  be  fired  into.  One  of  them  went  to 
the  Mississippi ;  and  after  being  repulsed  from  tbe  gangway, 
pulled  forward  to  tbe  bows,  where  some  of  the  crew  tried  to 
elimb  on  board.  A  company  of  boarders  was  immediately 
called  away,  and  the  brfotiHiig  array  of  pikes  and  cutlasses  over 
the  vessel's  side  caused  tbe  Japanese  to  retreat  in  great  baste. 
Thenceforth,  all  tbe  Japanese  boats  gave  us  a  wide  berth,  and 
during  the  whole  of  our  stay,  none  approached  us  except  those 
containing  the  officials  who  were  concerned  in  the  negotiations. 
I  may  here  remark  that  our  presence  did  not  seem  to  disturb, 
in  tbe  least,  the  coasting  trade  which  finds  its  focus  in  Ycdo. 
Without  counting  tbe  hundreds  of  small  boats  and  fishing 
smacks,  between  siity  and  seventy  hirge  junks  daily  passed  up 
and  down  the  bay,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Yedo.  The  Japa- 
boatmen  were  tall,  handsomely  formed  men,  with  vigorous 
und  symmetrical  bodies,  and  a  hardy,  raauly  expression  of  couu- 
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Ab  the  air  grew  fresher  towards  evening,  they  put  on 
t  of  Ioobc  gown,  with  wide,  bunging  sleeves.  As  the  Ml 
of  each  boat  were  all  attired  alike,  tbc  drcsB  appeared  to  be  a 
uniform,  denoting  that  they  were  in  Government  service.  The 
most  of  them  bod  blue  gowns,  with  white  stripes  on  the  sleeves, 
meeting  on  tie  shoulder,  so  as  to  form  a  triangular  junction, 
and  a  crest,  or  coat-of-amis,  npon  the  hack.  Others  had  gowua 
of  red  and  white  stripes,  with  a  black  lozenge  upon  tbe  back. 
Some  wore  upon  their  heads  a  cap  made  of  bamboo  splints, 
resembling  a  broad,  shallow  basin  inverted,  but  the  greater  part 
had  their  heads  bare,  the  top  and  crows  slaved,  and  tbc  hair 
from  the  hack  und  sides  brought  up  and  fastened  in  a  small 
knot,  through  which  a  short  metal  pin  was  thrust.  The  officers 
wore  light  and  beautifully  lacquered  hats  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun,  with  a  gilded  coat-of-arms  upon  the  front  part  In 
most  of  the  boats  I  noticed  a  tall  spear,  with  a  lacquered  sheath 
for  the  head,  resembling  a  number  or  character,  and  apparently 
referring  to  the  rank  of  the  officer  on  board. 

After  dark,  watch-fires  began  to  blaze  along  tbe  shore,  both 
from  the  beach  and  from  the  summits  of  the  hills,  chiefly  on  the 
western  side  of  the  bay.  At  the  same  time  we  heard,  at  regular 
intervals,  the  sound  of  a  deep-tuned  bell.  It  had  a  very  sweet, 
rich  tone,  and  from  the  iliftliniin.--.  with  which  its  long  rever- 
berations reached  us,  must  have  been  of  large  sine.  A  double 
night-watch  was  established  during  our  stay,  and  no  officers 
except  the  Purser  and  Sargeuna  were  exempt  from  serving. 
But  the  nights  were  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  it  never  fell  to  my 
lot  to  report  a  suspicious  appearance  of  any  kind. 

The  nest  morning,  Yezaimon,  the  Governor  of  Urnga,  and 
the  highest  authority  on  shore,  camo  off,  attended  by  two 
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interpreters,  wlio  gave  their  nanics  as  Tatsonoske  oud  Tokosh- 
iuro.  He  was  received  by  Commanders  Buchanan  and  Adatns, 
and  Lieut.  Contee.  He  was  a  noble  of  the  second  rank  ;  his 
robe  was  of  the  richest  silken  tissue,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver  In  a  pattern  resembling  peacock  feathers.  The  object 
of  his  coming,  I  believe,  was  to  declare  his  inability  to  act,  not 
having  the  requisite  authority  without  instructions  from  Yedo. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  understood  that  an  express  would  be  sent 
to  the  Capital  immediately,  and  the  Commodore  gave  him  until 
Tuesday  noon  to  have  the  answer  ready.  Sonday  passed  over 
without  any  visit,  but  on  Monday  there  was  an  informal  one. 
From  Tuesday  until  Wednesday  noon,  Yczaimon  came  off 
three  times,  remaining  from  two  to  three  hours  each  time. 
The  result  of  all  these  conferences  was,  that  the  Emperor  had 
specially  appointed  onci  of  the  Chief  Counsellors  of  the  Empire 
to  proceed  to  I'rriga,  and  receive  from  Commodore  Perry  the 
letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  the  Com- 
modore was  allowed  to  land  and  deliver  on  shore.  This  prompt 
and  unlooked-for  concession  nstouishcii  as  all,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  decided  stand  the  Commo- 
dore took  during  the  early  negotiations.  We  had  obtained  in 
four  days,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  Bingle  observance 
of  Japanese  law,  what  the  Russian  embassy  under  Kesanoff 
failed  to  accomplish  in  six  mouths,  after  a  degrading  subser- 
vience to  ridiculous  demands.  From  what  I  know  of  the  nego- 
tiations, I  must  say  that  they  were  admirably  conducted. 
The  Japanese  officials  were  treated  in  such  a  polite  and 
friendly  manner  as  to  win  their  good  will,  while  not  a  single 
point  to  which  wc  atiached  any  importance,  was  yielded. 
There  was  a  mixture  of  firmness,  dignity  and  fow\&?!SDft«&  oa. 
18' 
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our  side,  against  which  their  artful  and  diawmnfoting  policy 
wu  powerless.  To  this,  and  to  our  material  strength,  I  at- 
tribute th*s  fact  of  our  reception  haring  been  so  different  from 
that  of  other  embassies,  as  almost  to  make  ns  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  account*  we  had  read. 

From  our  anchorage  off  Uraga,  we  enjoyed  a  charming 
panorama  of  the  bay.  It  far  surpassed  my  preconceived  ideas 
of  Japanese  scenery.  The  western  shore  is  bold  and  steep, 
running  here  and  there  into  lofty  blufis  of  light-gray  rock,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  coTered  with  turf,  copsewood  and  scat- 
tered groTca  of  trees,  all  of  the  brightest  and  freshest  green. 
From  Uraga  to  another  and  shallower  bight,  which  makes  in 
nearly  two  miles  below,  the  shore  is  less  abrupt,  and  shows 
more  signs  of  cultivation.  The  hill*  behind,  though  not  above 
500  feet  in  height,  are  beautifully  undulating  in  their  outlines, 
and  dotted  with  groves  of  pine  and  other  trees.  From  Uraga 
to  the  end  of  the  promontory — a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter — there  is  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  villages.  The 
houses  are  of  wood,  with  sharp  roofs,  some  pointed  in  the 
Chinese  stvlc,  sonic  square  and  pyramidal.  A  few  were  painted 
white,  but  the  greater  number  were  unpainted  and  weather- 
beaten.  At  least  a  hundred  small  craft,  with  a  number  of 
junks,  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Uraga,  and  thence  to  the  headland, 
there  were  two  hundred  boats,  lying  close  in-shoro. 

I  examined  the  fortifications  frequently  and  carefully, 
through  a  glass,  and  found  that  their  strength  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Two  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  recently 
made,  and  on  a  bluff,  half  enclosing  the  little  harbor  of  Uraga 
on  the  east,  there  was  another,  still  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion.    Botwoen  this  and  the  headland  there  were  three  bat- 
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teries,  and  at  tlio  extremity  one,  making  live  hi  all.  The  em- 
brasures were  bo  large,  tliat  from  our  position  a  good  marks- 
might  in  a  short  time  have  dislodged  every  one  of  their 
guns.  The  chief  post  wad  the  central  battery,  near  which  was 
village,  and  several  buildings  of  largo  size,  apparently  arsenals 
or  barracks. 

Every  morning  and  evening,  when  the  air  was  clear,  we 
had  a  distinct  view  of  the  famous  volcanic  peak  of  Fusi- Yam- 
ma,  rising  in  the  western  heaven,  high  above  the  hills,  and 
sixty  miles  away.  In  the  evenings  its  solitary  cone,  of  a  pale 
violet  hue,  was  defined  with  great  distinctness  against  the  rosy 
flush  of  sunset,  but  in  the  morning,  when  the  light  fell  full 
upon  it,  wo  could  see  the  scars  of  old  eruptions,  and  the  cold 
ravines  of  snow  on  its  northern  side.  It  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Japan,  and  estimated  to  be  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  Ben- level. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  the  Japanese  put  up  a 
false  battery  of  black  canvas,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
on  the  shore  south  of  UrAga.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
guns,  but  with  a  glass  I  saw  two  or  three  companies  of  soldiers, 
in  scarlet  uniform,  riding  through  the  groves  in  the  rear.  In 
most  of  the  batteries  they  also  erected  canvas  screens  behind 
the  embrasures — with  what  object  it  was  difficult  to  conceive. 
These  diversions  they  repeated  so  often  during  our  stay,  that 
at  last  we  ceased  to  regard  them  ;  but  it  was  amusing  to  hear 
some  of  our  old  quarter-masters  now  and  then  gravely  report 
to  Captain  Buchanan :  "  Another  dungaree  fort  thrown  up, 
sir  ! " 

On  Saturday  morning  a  surveying  expedition,  consisting 
of  one  boat  from  each  ship,  under  the  charge  of  Lieut.  R«ol, 
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of  the  Missiaippi,  wag  sent  for  tlie  purpose  of  sounding  up  t 
bay.     The  other  officers  wcro  Lieut,  liuegt,  of  the  B 
Lieut.  BaIcIi,  of  the   Plymouth,  and  Mr.    Mudigan,  Master  « 
tlm  Btnlogh     The  boats  Burled,  In  addition  Lu  the  u*u*l  o 
sign,  a  wUto  flag  at   the  bow,  and  were   fully   manned    with 
armed  seaiueu.     They  ran  up  the  bay  to  a  distance  of  abi 
four  miles,  and  found  every  whoro  from  thirty  to  forljr-t 
lutlioniii  of  water.     The  rceail  was  then  hoisted,  and  a  i 
gun  fired,  to  bring  them  back.     In  Uw  afternoon  they  sounded 
around  the  bight  of  Drag*,  keeping  about  •  cable's  length  fi 
tho  shore.     Tlnv  (bund  fivt  Ekthonu  of  water  at  this  dUtunc* 
though  nearer  to  the  booh  -there  wn  OOOmJomI 
Urine,  the  artist,  obtained  a  panoramic  sketch  of  the  shore, 
With   tho   batteries,  villages,  and  other  objects  in   detail.      On 
approaching  the  forte,  the  Roldicra  at  first  came  out,  arim-d  w 
matehloeks,  but  as   the   boats   advanced   nearer,   i 
witliiu  the  walls.    The  forte  were  all  of  very  rude  I 
cnostructiou,  aud  all    together  only  mounted  fburtooo    ; 
none  of   wbteh   were   UrgH    lhaB    niin'-|ouiidcra.     The 
number  of  soldiers  MM  was  about  four  hundred,  | 

[prtiofl    Of    vhon    Were    sinned    with    Spears.      Tlieir    enps    I 

Aialda  wan  huojurtd,  tod  glittered  in 

armor.     Tho  carriages  of  tho  gnus  were  also  lawjuored. 
embrasures  were  so  wide  that  the  guns  were  wholly  unpro 
leoted,  while  they  were  so  stationed  that  tho  forts  oould  b 
stormed  from  either  side,  with  very  little  risk  to  the  a 
party.      The  parapets  were  of  earth,  and  about   twelve  f 
thickness,  and  the  barracks  in  tho  rear  were  of  wood,     taitt 
the  whole  amount  of  the  Japanese  defences  appeared  laughable 
after  all  the  extravagant  stories  wo  had  heard. 
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Mr.  Madigan  approached,  at  one  place,  to  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore.  Three  official  personages  were  Btanding 
upon  a  bauk  of  earth,  when  some  one  in  the  boat  raised  a  spy- 
glass to  get  a  nearer  view  of  them.  No  sooner  did  they  he- 
hold  the  glittering  tube  pointed  at  them  thiiu  they  scrambled 
down  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  concealed  themselves.  There 
were  three  boat-loads  of  soldiers  near  the  shore,  who  made  signs 
to  him  to  keep  off,  but  he  answered  them  by  pointing  out  the 
way  he  intended  to  go.  Thereupon  they  put  off,  and  bore  down 
upon  him  so  rapidly,  that  he  at  first  thought  they  intended  to 
run  into  him,  and  ordered  his  men  to  trail  their  oars  and  put 
caps  on  their  carbines.  The  boats  stopped  at  once,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  interfero  with  the  cutter's  course. 

On  Monday  morning  the  same  surveying  party  was  again 
dispatched  up  the  bay,  followed  by  the  Mississippi,  which  was 
designed  to  protect  them,  and  tow  them  back  in  the  evening. 
Lieut.  Bent's  boat  was  in  advance,  and  as  he  passed  the  pro- 
montory of  Ur.iga,  three  Japanese  boats  put  out  to  meet  him. 
The  officers  in  them  made  signs  to  return,  but  he  kept  steadily 
on  bis  way.  We  watched  the  progress  of  our  boats  with 
glasses,  but  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  they,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, passed  out  of  sight  behind  the  point. 

Several  Government  boats,  fully  manned,  were  seen  from 

e  to  time,  pulling  across  the  bay,  in  the  direction  of  tho 
surveying  fleet,  but  no  prominent  movement  occurred  until 
.  At  this  time  the  distant  shores  were  so  lifted  by  the 
effect  of  a  mirage,  that  we  saw  land  extending  entirely  aruund 
the  Lead  of  the  bay,  where  previously  none  had  been  visible. 
The  eastern  shore  was  remarkably  distinct,  and  for  the  first 
time  wo  observed  a  low,  sandy  promontory  stretching  out  into 
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the  bay,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  us.  Near  the  middle 
of  it  rose  a  low  mound,  on  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  glass, 
could  discern  a  number  of  soldiers,  clustered  around  some 
white  objects,  which  I  took  to  be  tents.  Id  a  short  time 
several  hundred  men  were  marched  down  to  the  beach,  where 
they  formed  a  line  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  At  least  fifty 
banners,  of  various  colors  and  devices,  were  planted  along  the 
line.  A  number  of  Government  boats,  Bimilar  to  those  which 
had  visited  us,  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  The  greater  part 
of  tho  soldiers  embarked  in  the  boat?,  which  put  off,  one  after 
another,  and  made  directly  across  the  bay.  We  saw  nothing 
mare  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Mississippi 
made  her  appearance,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  hold- 
land  of  Uraga  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  who  came  out  to  see 
ber  pass. 

From  some  of  the  officers  who  were  of  the  party,  I  learned 
the  following  particulars :  In  ascending  the  bay,  they  were 
constantly  met  by  Government  boats,  the  officers  in  which 
urged  them,  by  signs,  to  return.  They  kept  on  their  course, 
however,  until  Mr.  Bent  endeavored  to  proceed  to  the  head  of 
a  deep  bay  on  tbc  western  coast.  Here  he  was  met  by  forty- 
five  Japanese  boats,  which  placed  themselves  in  front  of  him, 
to  intercept  his  progress.  He  ordered  his  men  to  lay  on  their 
oars  and  fix  bayonets  to  their  muskets,  but  this  produced  no 
impression.  As  the  Mississippi  was  more  than  two  miles 
ostein,  he  dispatched  one  of  the  boats  to  summon  her,  and  then, 
ordering  half  his  men  to  pull  direetly  towards  the  Jr.panese 
boats,  while  the  other  half  held  their  arms  in  readiness,  ho 
steadily  approached  their  line.  They  made  signs  and  threaten- 
ing gestures,  to  whieh  he  paid  no  heed,  and  as  this  cutter  al- 
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most  touched  their  oars,  they  gave  way,  overawed  by  what 
must  have  seemed  to  them  an  insane  determination.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  Mississippi  soon  dispersed  the  whole  of  them. 

The  boats  every  where  obtained  deep  soundings,  with  a 
bottom  of  soft  mud.  The  furthest  point  reached  was  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  our  anchorage.  The  shores  were  bold  and 
steep,  with  mountains  in  the  background,  and  the  bay  (to 
which  Lieut.  Bent  gave  the  name  of  Perry's  Bay)  offered  a 
secure  and  commodious  anchorage.  On  her  return,  the  Missis- 
sippi came  down  the  centre  of  the  bay,  finding  every  where 
abundance  of  water. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


THE     FIRST     LAUDING     IV     JAPA1. 


The  Day  of  Landing— Preparations  on  Shore— The  Bight  of  Gori- 

MillUry  Display— Arrival  of  Uio  Governors— Their  Official  Drones  PrecaoUo— 
on  Board— Tho  Procetelon  of  Boats— An  iLsplrlng  Scene— The  Landing — Numbers 
of  tho  Escort — The  Japanese  Troopa — Tho  Commodore's  Landing— March  to  the 
Houno  of  Reception — Japaneso  B4>dy-Ouard — The  Hall  of  Audience— Two  Japanese 
Princes— Delivery  of  tho  President's  Letter— An  Official  Conversation — Return  to 
the  Squadron. 

It  was  finally  arranged  with  tho  Japanese  officials,  that  the 
President's  letter  should  be  delivered  on  Thursday  morning, 
July  14,  at  the  town  of  Gori-hama,  two  miles  south  of  Uraga. 
Tho  morning  was  heavy  and  dark  before  sunrise,  but  soon 
afterwards  cleared  off  brilliantly.  As  soon  as  the  shore  could 
bo  distinguished,  it  was  seen  that  the  principal  battery  on  the 
promontory  of  Uraga  had  been  greaty  amplified  and  adorned 
by  screens  of  cotton  canvas,  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  On  the 
hill  above,  among  the  trees,  there  were  two  small  forts,  or  rather 
pavilions,  of  the  same  material.  The  canvas  was  stretched 
along  a  row  of  stakes  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  panelling,  on 
which  the  Imperial  coat-of-arms  was  painted,  alternating  with 
other  devices.  Behind  the  canvas  we  could  see  that  numerous 
companies  of  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  different  costumo  from 
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that  which  they  usually  wore.  Their  arms  were  bare,  and  the 
body  covered  with  a  short  tunic  of  a  dark-brown,  blue  or  pur- 
ple color,  bound  with  a  girdle  at  the  waist. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  anchors  were  lifted,  and  the 
Susquehanna  and  Mississippi  moved  slowly  down  the  Bay, 
leaving  the  Plymouth  and  Saratoga.  We  soon  saw  two  boatfl 
bearing  the  Government  flag  pulling  abreast  of  us,  but  further 
in  shore,  and  accompanied  by  four  other  boats  with  red  ban- 
ners, probably  containing  a  military  escort.  As  the  bight 
opened  behind  the  promontory,  we  saw  a  long  line  of  canvas 
walls,  covered  with  the  Imperial  crest,  stretching  quit*  around 
the  head  of  the  bight.  In  front  were  files  of  soldiers,  standing 
motionless  on  the  sandy  beach.  A  multitude  of  banners  of  va- 
rious brilliaDt  colors  gleamed  in  the  sun.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  crescent  formed  by  the  troops,  were  planted  nine  tall 
standards — four  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other — from  which 
broad  scarlet  pennons  hung  to  the  ground.  In  the  rear  of 
these  three  now  pyramidal  roofs  showed  that  a  house  had 
been  prepared  expressly  fur  the  Commodore's  reception.  On 
the  right,  upwards  of  fifty  or  sisty  boats  were  drawn  up  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  beach,  each  having  a  red  flag  at  its  stern. 
From  the  head  of  the  bight  a  narrow  valley  extended  inland 
between  lusuriautly  wooded  hills.  On  the  left  side  was  a  pic- 
turesque little  town,  the  name  of  which  the  Japanese  informed 
a  Gori-hama.  The  place  was  undoubtedly  chosen,  both 
on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  Ur;iga>  which  is  a  port  of 
customs,  and  the  facility  which  it  afforded  to  the  Japanese  for 
the  exhibition  of  a  large  military  force— a  measure  dictated 
alike  by  their  native  caution,  and  the  love  of  display  for  which 
they  are  noted. 
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The  anchor  was  no  sooner  down,  than  the  two  Govcmmei 
boats  sculled  alongside,  and  Yezahuou,  with  the  Interpreter 
Tatsonoskc  and  Tokoshiuro,  came  on  board.  The  » 
contained  the  Deputy  Governor,  Saboroske,  and  an  attendant  offi- 
cer. They  were  accommodated  with  seats  on  the  quarter-deck, 
until  all  our  preparations  for  landing  were  completed.  They 
were  dressed,  as  they  bad  hinted  the  day  previous,  in  official 
garments  of  rich  silk  brocade,  bordered  with  velvet.  The 
gowns  differed  little  in  form  from  those  they  ordinarily  wore, 
bnt  were  elaborately  embroidered,  and  displayed  a  greater  va- 
riety of  gay  colors  than  taste  in  their  disposal.  Saboroske  bad 
a  pair  of  short  and  very  wide  pantaloons,  resembling  a  petti- 
coat with  a  seam  up  the  middle,  below  which  appeared  bis  bare 
legs,  and  black  woollen  socks,  with  an  effect  rather  comical 
than  otherwise.  His  shoulders  contained  lines  of  oraatnent  ii 
gold  thread.  All  the  officers  wore  their  crest,  or  coat-of-arras, 
embroidered  upon  the  back,  sleeves  and  breasts  of  their  gar- 

The  boats  of  the  Mississippi,  Plymouth  and  Saratoga,  n 
alongside  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  oar  anchor  dropped, 
aud  preparations  were  made  For  leaving  at  once.     Both  a 
era  lay  with  their  broadsides  to  the  shore,  and  the  decks  n 
cleared,  the  guns  primed  aud  pointed,  ready  for  action,  i 
of  treachery.     Commanders  Kelly  and  Lee  remained  on 
their  respective  ships,  in  order  to  act  in  ease  of  nee 
The  morning  was  very  bright  and  clear,  and  the  fifteen  li 
ches  and  cutters,  containing   the   officers,  seamen 
bandsmen,  presented  a  brilliant  appearance,  as  they  cluster* 
around  our  starboard  gangway.      Commander  Buchanan  tot 
the  lead,  iu  his  barge,  with  ouo  of  the  Japanese  Govermuct 
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boats  on  each  side.  Merrily  as  the  oars  of  our  men  dipped  the 
waves,  it  required  their  utmost  to  keep  pace  with  the  athletio 
scullers  of  Japan.  The  other  American  boats  followed  nearly 
in  line,  and  the  van  of  the  procession  was  more  than  half-way 
to  the  shore  whon  the  guns  of  the  Susquehanna  announced  tho 
Commodore's  departure.  Tho  gleam  of  arms,  the  picturesque 
gling  of  blue  and  white,  in  the  uniforms,  and  the  sparkling 
of  the  waves  under  the  steady  strokes  of  the  oarsmen,  corn- 
id  to  form  a  splendid  picture,  set  off  as  it  was  by  the  back* 
ind  of  rich  green  hills,  and  the  long  line  of  soldiery  and 
hum 'is  "i!  the  beach.  All  were  excited  hy  tbe  occasion,  and 
ii.ii  seemed  to  be  as  much  elated  in  spirits  as  those  who 
had  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  We  all  felt, 
that  as  being  the  first  instance  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese from  Japan,  when  a  foreign  Ambassador  had  been 
officially  received  on  Japanese  soil,  it  was  a  memorable  event 
in  the  history  of  both  countries,  and  that,  if  not  an  augury  of 
the  future  and  complete  success  of  the  Expedition,  it  was  at 
a  commencement  more  auspicious  than  we  had  ventured 
to  anticipate. 

A.a  impromptu  jetty  enmpciscd  of  bags  of  sand,  had  been 
thrown  up  for  the  occasion  near  the  centre  of  the  croscont- 
shaped  beach  at  the  head  of  the  bight.  Capt.  Buchanan,  who 
had  oommand  of  the  party,  was  the  first  to  leap  ashore.  The 
remaining  boats  crowded  rapidly  in  beside  the  jetty,  lauded  as 
many  of  their  crews  as  had  been  detailed  for  the  escort  ort 
shore,  and  then  pulled  off  about  fifty  yards.  The  seamen  and 
marines  were  formed  into  a  line  as  soon  as  they  were  landed, 
and  presented  a  compact  and  imposing  file  along  the  beach. 
The  officers  commanding   detachments  were  Commanders  Bu. 
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chanan  and   Walker,  and  Lieuts.   Gillis  and    Taylor.     The 
bodies  of  seamen  were  in  immediate  charge  of  Lieut.  Doer,  of 
the  Susquehanna ;  Lieut  Morris,  of  the  Mississippi;  Lieut  Mat- 
thews of  the  Plymouth,  and  Passed  Midshipman  Soott,  of  the 
Saratoga.     Iuoluding  the  other  officers,  there  were  upwards  of 
320  persons  landed,  while  the  Japanese  troops  amounted,  as  they 
themselves  informed  us,  to  five  thousand.  We  had  112  marines, 
about  120  seamen,  50  offioers,  and  80  or  40  musicians.     About 
•  huudred  yards  from  the  beach  stood  the  foremost  files  of  the 
Japanese,  in  somewhat  loose  and  straggling  order.     Their  front 
occupied  the  whole  beach,  their  right  flank  resting  on  the  Til- 
lage of  Gori-hama,  and  their  left  against  a  steep  hill  which 
bounded  the  bight  on  the  northern  side.     The  greater  part 
were  stationed  behind  the  canvas  screens,  and  from  the  num- 
bers, crowded  together  in  the  rear,  some  of  the  officers  estima- 
ted their  force  at  nearer  ten  than  five  thousand  men.     Those 
in  the  front  rank  wore  armed  with  swords,  spears  and  match- 
locks, and  their  uniform  differed  little  from  the  usual  Japanese 
costume.     There  were  a  number  of  horses,  of  a  breed  larger 
and  much  superior  to  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  background  we 
saw  a  body  of  cavalry.     On  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage, a  great  number  of  natives,  many  of  whom  were  women, 
had  collected,  out  of  curiosity  to  witness  the  event. 

A  saluto  was  fired  from  the  Susquehanna,  as  the  Commo- 
dore left,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  Commander  Adams,  ai.d 
Lieut  Contee,  and  the  men  had  scarcely  been  formed  into  line 
before  his  barge  approached  the  shore.  The  officers  compos- 
ing the  Commodore's  escort  formed  a  double  line  from  the 
jetty ,  and  as  he  passed  between  them  fell  into  proper  order  be- 
lli .id  him.     lie  was  received  with  the  customary  hoLors,  and 
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tlie  procession  immediately  started  fur  the  place  of  reception. 
A  stalwart  boatswain's  mote  was  selected  to  bear  the  brond 
pennant  of  the  Commodore,  supported  by  two  very  tall  and 
powerful  negro  BcamcD,  completely  armed.  Behind  these  fol- 
lowed two  sailor  boys,  bearing  the  letter  of  the  President  and 
the  Commodore's  letter  of  credence,  in  their  sumptuous  hoses, 
wrapped  in  scarlet  cloth.  Then  came  the  Commodore  himself, 
with  his  staff  and  escort  of  officers.  The  marine  force,  a  fine, 
athletic  body  of  men,  commanded  by  Maj.  Zeilin,  with  a  de- 
tachment from  the  Mississippi,  under  Capt.  Slack,  led  the  way, 
and  the  corps  of  seamen  from  all  the  ships  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  house  of  reception  was  directly  in  front  of  the  landing, 
but  an  intervening  screen  rendered  a  slight  detour  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  the  entrance ;  and  Maj.  Zeilin  made  the  most 
of  this  circumstance,  in  order  to  display  our  forces  to  the 
Japanese.  There  certainly  was  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  regular,  compact  files  of  our  men,  and  their  vigorous,  mus- 
cular figures,  and  the  straggling  ranks  of  Ihe  mild,  effeminate- 
featured  Japanese.  In  front  of  the  house  were  two  old  brass 
four-pounders,  apparently  of  Spanish  manufacture,  and  on  each 
side  stood  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  belonged  either  to  the 
Imperial  forces,  or  to  the  body-guard  of  the  Prince.  Those  on 
the  left  wore  a  uniform  somewhat  resembling  the  modern 
Egyptian  dreBS.  It  was  of  a  dark  gray  color,  having  full 
trowsers,  gathered  below  the  knees,  a  broad  sash  around  the 
waist,  and  a  white  cloth,  similar  to  a  turban,  bound  upon  the 
head.  They  were  armed  with  the  old  Tower  muskets,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  with  flint  locks  and 
bayonets.     Those  on  the  right  wore  a  different  uniform,  ex- 
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hibiting  a  mixture  of  doll  brown  and  yellow  in  its  colors,  and 
carried  matchlocks  of  an  antique  fashion. 

Yezaimon  and  the  Interpreters  preceded  us,  in  order  to  show 
the  way.     The  distance  from  the  jetty  to  the  door  of  the  build* 
ing  was  so  short,  that  little  opportunity  was  given  me  for 
noticing  minutely  the  appearance  of  the  Japanese,  or  the  order 
of  their  array.     The  building  into  which  the  Commodore  and 
suite  were  ushered  was  small,  and  appeared  to  have  been  erected 
in  haste.     The  timbers  were  of  pine  wood,  and  numbered,  as 
if  they  had  been  brought  from  some  other  place.     The  first 
apartment,  which  was  about  forty  feet  square,  was  of  canvas, 
with  an  awning  of  tho  same,  of  a  white  ground,  with  tho  Im- 
perial arms  emblazoned  on  it  in  places.    Tho  floor  was  covered 
with  white  cotton  doth,  with  a  pathway  of  red  felt,  or  some 
similar  substance,  leading  across  the  room  to  a  raised  inner 
apartment,  which  was  wholly  carpeted  with  it.    This  apartment, 
the  front  of  which  was  entirely  open,  so  that  it  corresponded 
precisely  to  the  diwan  in  Turkish  houses,  was  hung  with  fine 
cloth,  containing  the  Imperial  arms,  in  white,  on  a   ground  of 
violet      On  the  right  hand  was  a  row  of  arm-chairs,  sufficient 
in  number  for  the  Commodore  and  his  staff,  while  on  the  op- 
posite side  sat  the  Prince  who  hud  been  appointed  to  receive 
the  President's  letter,  with  another  official  of  similar  rank. 
Their  names  were  given  by  the  Interpreter  as  u  Toda  Idzu-no- 
Kami,"  Toda,  Prince  of  Idzu,  and  i%  Ido  Iwami-xo-Kami,"  Ido, 
Prince  of  Iwami.    The  Prince  of  Idzu  was  a  man  of  about  fifty, 
with  mild,  regular  features,  an  ample  brow,  and  an  intelligent, 
reflective  expression.     lie  was  dressed  with  great  richness, 
in  heavy  robes  of  silken  tissue,  wrought  into  elaborate  orna- 
ments with  gold  and  silver  thread.     The  Prince  of  Iwami  was 
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at  least  fifteen  years  older,  and  dressed  with  nearly  equal 
splendor.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with  age,  and  exhibited 
neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  benignity  of  his  associate. 
They  both  rose  and  bowed  gravely  as  the  Commodore  entered, 
but  immediately  resumed  their  seats,  and  remained  ns  silent 
and  passive  as  statues  during  tlie  interview. 

At  the  head  of  the  room  was  a  largo  scarlet-lacquered  box, 
with  brazen  fret,  beside  which  Tezaimoo  and  the  Interpreter, 
Tatsonoske,  knelt.  The-  latter  then  asked  whether  the  letters 
were  ready  to  ba  delivered,  stating  that  the  Prince  was  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  boxes  were  brought  in,  opened,  so  that 
the  writing  and  the  heavy  golden  seals  were  displayed,  and 
placed  upon  the  scarlet  A  Bit  The  Prince  of  Iwaiui  then 
handed  to  the  Interpreter,  who  gave  it  to  the  Commodore, 
an  official  receipt,  in  Japanese,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Inter- 
preter added  a  Dutch  translation.  The  Commodore  remarked 
that  he  would  sail  hi  a  few  days  fur  Loo-Choo  and  Canton,  and 
if  the  Japanese  Government  wished  to  send  any  dispatches  to 
those  places  he  would  he  happy  to  take  them.  Without  ma- 
king any  direct  reply,  the  Interpreter  asked:  "When  will 
you  come  again?"  The  Commodore  answered,  "As  I  sup- 
pose it  will  take  some  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  letter  of  the 
President,  I  shall  not  wait  now,  but  will  return  in  a  few 
months  to  receive  the  answer."  He  also  spoke  of  llie  revolution 
hi  China,  and  the  Interpreter  asked  the  cause  of  it,  without 
translating  the  communication  to  the  Prince.  He  then  in- 
quired when  the  ships  would  return  again,  to  which  the  Com- 
modore replied  that  they  would  probably  be  there  in  April  or 
May.  "  All  four  of  them  ?  "  he  asked.  "  All  of  them," 
answered  the  Commodore,  "  and  probably  more.    This  is  but  a 
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portion  of  the  squadron."  No  further  conversation  took  place. 
The  letters  having  been  formally  delivered  and  received,  the 
Commodore  took  his  leave,  while  the  two  Princes,  who  had 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  their  instructions  not  to  speak,  rose  and 
remained  standing  until  he  had  retired  from  their  presence. 

The  return  to  the  boats  was  made  in  the  same  order,  the 
bands  playing  "  Hail  Columbia  "  and  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  with 
more  spirit  than  ever  before,  and  few  of  those  present,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  ever  heard  our  national  airs  with  more  pride  and 
pleasure.  Tesaimon,  Saboroske,  and  the  two  Interpreters  at- 
tended the  Commodore  to  the  boat,  and  as  the  embarkation  of 
the  different  boats'  crews  occupied  some  time,  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  the  jetty,  several  of  the  Japanese  soldiers 
profited  by  the  delay  to  come  down  and  examine  us  more  close- 
ly. Many  of  our  men  strayed  along  the  beach,  picking  up 
shells  and  pebbles  as  mementoes  of  the  visit.  In  less  than 
twenty  minutes,  however,  all  were  embarked,  and  we  returned 
to  the  ships,  accompanied  by  the  two  Japanese  boats  which  had 
piloted  us  to  the  shore.  Before  twelve  o'clock  the  anchors 
were  lifted,  and  both  vessels  were  under  way  on  a  cruise  up 
the  bay. 
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Yezaimon,  Saboroske,  and  the  Interpreters  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  remain  on  board  until  we  reached  Uraga,  and  have 
their  boats  towed  at  our  stern.  This  gave  them  a  chance  of 
seeing  the  steam  engine  in  operation,  for  which  they  had  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire.  They  were  conducted  over  the  ship 
and  saw  the  engine  from  all  points  of  view,  betraying  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity  in  regard  to  its  operation,  but  no  fear. 
They  even  obtained  a  glimmering  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  steam  acted,  to  set  the  enormous  mass  in  motion.     Tatson- 

oske  asked  if  it  was  not  the  same  machine,  in  a  Bmaller  com- 
19 
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pays  which  wo  used  ou  railroads.     During  their  inspection  of 
the  ship  they  saw  many  things  which  must  have  been  new  and 
strange  to  them,  hut  their  composure  and  self-possession  were 
not  in  the  least  disturbed.     Notwithstanding  the  decks  were 
crowded  with  officers  and  men,  whose  curiosity  to  see  them 
was  very  great,  they  were  to  all  appearance  unconscious  of  it, 
and  conducted  themselves  with  as  much  ease  and  propriety  as 
I  ever  huw  among  the  most  refined  people.     The  complexion 
of  these  officers  was  a  dark  olive,  but  not  too  dark  to  allow  a 
ruddy  tinge  on  the  lips  and  cheeks.    Their  eyes  were  somewhat 
larger,  and  not  so  obliquely  set  as  those  of  the  Chinese,  their 
foreheads  broader  and  more  open,  with  a  greater  facial  angle, 
and  the  expression  of  their  faces  denoted  a  lively  and  active 
mind.      Notwithstanding   that  spirit  of  cunning  and  secrecy 
which,  through  the  continual  teachings  of  their  government, 
has  become  almost   a  second  nature  to  them,  their  faces  were 
agreeable  and  expressive.     Their  motions  and  gestures   were 
characterized  by  an  unstudied  grace,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  our  officers  that  they  were  as  perfect  gentlemen 
as  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.     A  curious  illus- 
tration of  their  dislike  to  the  Chinese,  who  are  greatly  inferior 
to  them  in  propriety,  and  elegance  of  manner,  occurred  while 
thev  were  on  board.     One  of  their  Interpreters,  noticing  some 
of  the  Chinese  deck-hands,  who  had  been  shipped  at  Shanghai, 
asked  with  a  face  expressive  of  great  contempt  and  disgust : 
14  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  Chinese  among  your  men?"  Mr. 
Portmau  with  much  readiness,  but  not  entire  candor,  replied : 
t%  These  men  are  the  servants  of  our  sailors"  and  thereby  re- 
instated us  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Japanese. 

While  going   their  rounds   their  swords  were  left  in  the 
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cabin,  and  most  of  the  officers  made  use  of  the  "ppovtuuity  to 
amine  them.  The  etccl  was  of  admirable  quality,  and  kept 
good  condition,  although  the  shape  of  the  blade  was  rather 
iwicldy,  and  the  handle  was  without  a  guard.  The  scabbards 
were  made  of  shark -skin  very  handsomely  polished.  While  in 
the  cabin,  &  globe  was  brought,  and  the  position  of  the  United 
H tales  shown  to  the  Japanese.  Tatsonoske  immediately  pointed 
out  Washington  and  New  York,  and  seemed  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  our  country,  as  well  as  that,  of  Europe. 
He  asked  whether  iu  America  many  of  the  roads  were  Dot  cut 
through  the  mountains — evidently  referring  to  railroads.  Ye- 
laimon  expressed  his  desire  to  examine  a  revolver,  several  of 
which  the  Japanese  had  noticed  in  the  officers'  belts.  Com- 
mander Buehauan  therefore  lired  off  all  the  chambers  of  a 
genuine  "  Colt,"  from  the  quarter-deck,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment. Before  we  had  half  gratified  their  curiosity  (which  the 
steam-whistle  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,)  we  were  off  Uraga, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  leave. 

As  we  moved  out  past  the  promontory  of  Uraga,  the  west- 
ern shore  opened  oa  the  left,  showing  a  broad  deep  bay,  em- 
bosomed by  bills  covered  with  the  greenest  and  most  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  with  several  largo  villages  at  their  base.  We  ap- 
proached within  three  miles  of  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  lof- 
tier and  wilder  than  the  western,  rising  into  a  range  of  rugged 
mountains,  which  showed  no  signs  of  habitation  or  cultivation. 
But  the  lower  slopes,  which  undulated  gently  to  the  water, 
charmed  mc  by  the  rich  beauty  of  their  scattered  groves,  and  the 
green  terraces  and  lawns  into  which  centuries  of  patient  culti- 
vation has  formed  them.  Outside  of  England  there  is  nothing 
so  green,  so  garden-like,  so  foil  of  tranquil  beauty.  To  the  north, 
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tlio  hills  gradually  sank  away,  and  a  sandy  spur  three  or  four 
miles  in  length,  stretched  into  tlio  bay.  This  proved  to  be  the 
ground  whereon  wo  had  seen  tho  parade  of  Japanese  soldiers, 
when  the  surveying  boats  ascended  tho  bay.  The  two  mounds 
which  I  had  noticed  through  a  glass,  were  surmounted  with 
batteries  of  about  five  guns  each. 

Changing  our  course  we  mado  over  toward  the  other  side, 
steering  for  a  bold  projecting  headland,  about  twelve  miles  be- 
yond that  of  Traga.  In  tho  intervening  bight,  to  which  Lieut 
Bent,  as  tho  first  surveyor,  gave  tho  name  of  "  Perry's  Bay," 
there  arc  two  lovely,  green  inlands.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are 
as  thickly  settled  and  as  assiduously  cultivated,  as  about  and 
below  Uniga.  During  the  voyage  up,  we  had  at  no  time  less  than 
seven  fathoms,  and  generally  from  thirty  to  forty.  After  going 
a  short  distance,  beyond  the  point  reached  by  the  Mississippi, 
and  upwards  of  ten  miles  beyond  our  former  anchorage,  wo 
dropped  anchor  a  mile  and  half  from  the  shore,  in  thirteen 
fathoms.  The  in  ward -bound  junks,  I  noticed,  made  for  a  point 
a  little  east  of  north  from  our  position.  According  to  the  Ja- 
panese chart",  and  the  best  descriptions  of  Yedo,  this  must  havo 
been  the  direction  of  the  capital.  A  long,  low  headland  was 
visible  with  the  glass,  with  (apparently)  another  bight  beyond 
it;  hut  to  the  north-cast,  for  a  segment  of  about  SlP,  no  loud 
could  be  seen.  This  also  corresponded  to  the  form  of  the 
bay,  as  given  in  Japanese  charts. 

Toward  evening  we  had  another  visit  from  Yczaiinon,  who 
had  followed  us  from  Uraga,  with  the  intention  of  finding  out 
what  our  motives  were  in  proceeding  so  far  up  the  ha}'.  What- 
ever objections-  he  may  have  made,  they  did  not  appear  to  bo 
effectual,  for  as  long  as  we  remained,  the  survey  wa^  prosecuted 
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with  great  spirit  and  activity.  On  the  following  day  (Friday), 
Lieuts.  Cooper,  of  the  Susquehanna,  Clitz,  of  the  Mississippi, 
Goldsborough,  of  the  Saratoga,  and  Mathews,  of  the  Plymouth, 
sounded  around  the  islands  and  up  the  head  of  the  bight,  where 
they  found  a  deep  inlet,  into  which  flowed  a  beautiful  river. 
The  banks  were  studded  with  villages,  groves,  and  gardens, 
and  the  officers  were  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  The  natives  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  came 
down  the  banks  and  saluted  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  bring* 
ing  them  cool  spring-water  to  drink,  and  ripe  peaches  from 
their  gardens. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  Commodore  went  on  board  the 
Mississippi,  transferring  his  broad  pennant  to  that  ship  for  a 
few  hours,  while  he  made  an  exploring  trip  still  further  up 
the  bay.  After  going  ten  miles  in  the  direction  of  Yedo,  the 
Mississippi  put  about  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  and  returned 
to  her  former  anchorage,  having  reached,  as  was  supposed,  a 
point  within  eight  miles  of  the  capital.  On  the  western  shore 
the  large  towns  of  Kanagawa  and  Kowazaoki  were  seen; 
while  on  the  extremity  of  a  cape  in  front,  not  more  than  four 
miles  distant,  stood  a  tall  white  tower,  resembling  a  light- 
house. Three  or  four  miles  beyond  and  within  this  point  was 
a  crowd  of  shipping,  which  was  without  doubt  the  anchorage 
of  Sinagawa,  the  southern  suburb  of  Yedo.  There  was  every 
probability  that  the  Mississippi  could  have  advanced  to  a 
point  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  The  head  of  the  bay 
rounded  to  the  eastward,  and  in  that  direction  the  shores  be- 
came low  and  flat,  and  finally  disappeared  below  the  horizon. 
The  squadron  had,  therefore,  advanced  twenty  miles  further 
up  the  Bay  of  Yedo  than  any  previous  vessel,  and  shown  con- 
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clusively  that,  instead  of  being  shallow  and  uunavigable,  as 
had  formerly  been  supposed,  it  contains  abundance  of  water 
and  excellent  harbors.  It  ia,  in  fact,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  bays  in  the  world,  and  second  to  none  in  the  varied  and 
delightful  scenery  of  its  shores. 

Karly  on  Saturday  morning  ive  moved  from  our  first  an- 
chorage to  another,  five  or  six  miles  further  down  the  bay, 
much  nearer  to  the  shore.  There  was  abundance  of  w 
every  where,  and  all  around  the  beautiful  little  inland,  a 
dropped  close  to  the  shore  gave  five  fathoms.  The  western 
coast,  which  was  less  than  a  mile  distant,  appeared  wonderfully 
green  and  beautiful.  It  curved  inward  so  as  to  form  a  charm- 
ing sheltered  bay,  near  the  head  of  which  the  two  villages  of 
Otsu  and  Torigasaki  lay  embosomed  in  foliage.  There  was 
u  small  battery,  almost  masked  by  trees,  on  the  summit  of 
the  island,  and  another  on  the  point  of  tho  cape  below  us. 
This  part  of  the  bay  is  completely  land-locked,  the  promon- 
tory of  Uraga  projecting  so  far  as  to  cover  one  third  of  the 
eastern  shore.  The  surveying  boats  were  occupied  during 
whole  of  the  day,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Japanese,  who  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  subm: 
to  theso  unusual  proceedings.  Too  much  credit,  howevi 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  different  officers,  and  especially 
Lieut.  Bent,  for  the  coolnesB  and  courage  with  which  they  pro- 
teeutcd  their  work.  When  we  consider  that  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  bays  In  the  world,  had  hitherto  never  been  surveyed, 
the  interest  and  value  of  their  labors  will  be  better  uudei 

Yexaimon  came  again  on  Saturday  morning,  accoinpani 
by  both  the  Interpreters.     This  time  they  brought  a  nnml 
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I  of  preaonts,  as  souvenirs  of  our  visit — consisting  of  lacquered 
cups,  very  light  and  elegant  in  form,  brocade  silks,  richly 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  tobacco  pipes  and  pouches, 
md  fans  covered  with  hideously  distorted  and  lackadaisical 
pictures  of  Japanese  ladies.  The  Commodore  was  willing  to 
receive  them,  but  insisted  on  giving  something  iti  return.  A 
selection  of  American  manufactures  was  made,  which,  with 
some  maps,  engravings,  arms  and  other  articles,  formed  a  re- 
turn more  than  equal  in  value.  They  refused  to  take  any  thing, 
affirming  that  it  was  forbidden  by  their  laws,  and  would  sub- 
set them  to  the  danger  of  losing  their  lives:  besides,  they 
wlared,  the  presents  offered  them  were  too  valuable  to  be  ne- 
sted. They  were  each  willing  to  receive  some  small  articles, 
which  could  be  readily  concealed  about  their  persons,  but  were 
positively  informed  that  we  could  accept  of  nothing  unless  they 
took  our  gifts,  with  the  exception  uf  the  arms,  which  were  re- 
moved, as  they  stated  that  they  could  in  no  ease  give  or  re- 
ma.  When  Yeiaiinou  saw  his  presents  about  to  be 
tumbled  back  into  his  beat,  he  yielded  at  once,  choosing  what 
he  probably  considered  the  least  dangerous  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma. 

In  the  afternoon  they  returned  in  the  best  possible  humor, 
their  course  having  apparently  been  sanctioned  by  some  higher 
authority  on  shore.  They  brought  off  a  quantity  of  fowls  in  light 
wii-ker  coops,  and  three  or  four  thousand  cjrps  in  boxes,  taking 
away  in  return  a  large  case  of  American  garden-seeds.  Theinter- 
vii.'w  lasted  a  considerable  time,  as  they  were  socially  disposed, 
and  partook  of  refreshments,  both  solid  and  liquid.  Tntsonoske 
stated,  in  a  half-confidential  way,  that  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  bean   received  in  Yedo,  and  that  if  the  translation 
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which  they  had  already  obtained  through  the  Dutch  correspond- 
ed with  the  original,  the  Government  would  be  disposed  to  re- 
gard it  very  favorably.  He  also  hinted  that  Yerairjion  would 
shortly  be  promoted  to  a  much  higher  rank.  The  latter  was 
exceedingly  jovial,  and  stated,  by  an  expressive  pantomime, 
that  he  would  shed  tears  on  tho  departure  of  the  squadron.  It 
was  dusk  when  the  boat  pulled  off,  and  the  shadows  of  t 
wooded  hills,  lengthening  over  the  water,  soon  hid  from  si 
the  last  glimpse  of  our  Japanese  friends. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  17th  we  hove  anchor  and  eta 
for  Loo-Choo,  having  in  the  space  of  ten  days  tsoompltt 
more  than  any  other  nation  had  been  able  to  effect  foi  tba  I 

two  centuries.     The  universal  feeling  nn  board  wu  OM  of  1 

eBt  pride  and  exultation.  Knowing  the  canning  and  iapw  Vtg 
of  tho  people  with  whom  we  had  to  deal,  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  find  all  their  arts  of  diplomacy  completely  sJiatirred  1 
tho  simple,  straightforward,  resolute  course  adopted  by  Cot 
modore  Perry.  Nothing  eould  have  been  better  managed,  t 
first  to  last;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  final  success 
of  tho  Expedition  was  owing  to  no  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  but  wholly  to  the  prudent  and  sagacious  plan 
pre-arranged  by  its  Commander. 

The  day  of  our  departure  was  clear  and  war 
morning  light  fell  softly  on  the  verdurous  shores,  i 
the  promontory  of  Uraga.      The  soldiers  were  all  gathered  < 
the  terraces,  in  front  of  the  batteries  to  see  us  pass.      Thi 
Mississippi  kept  such  a  station  on  our  port  quarter,  that  from 
the  shore  she  would  appear  as  far  behind  the  Saratoga,  as  t 
v. -■■;■■!   from   (he  Suwjui'hiitiua;    and   the   night    of   four   j 
war-ships,  with    all   sails  furled   and  yards  squared,  keeping 
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Bqui-dietant  from  each  other  to  a  hair's  breadth,  jet  moving 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  knots,  must  have 
struck  the  Japanese  as  something  miraculous.  The  day  was 
bo  clear  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  shores  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  performance  of  the  vessels,  and  we 
soon  found  that  the  news  of  our  departure  bad  preceded  us. 
As  we  drew  abreast  of  ('ape  Sagami,  and  made  down  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  keeping  much  nearer  the  eastern  shore  than  on  our 
entrance,  we  found  the  water  covered  with  boats,  which  had 
brought  out  loads  of  the  Japanese  to  get  a  nearer  view.  The 
bay  was  sprinkled  with  thorn,  far  and  near,  and  at  a  moderate 
calculation,  I  should  say  that  there  were  at  least  five  hundred. 
Some  of  them  were  so  curious  us  to  approach  within  four  or 
five  hundred  yards,  when  the  men  lay  on  their  oars,  and  re- 
mained standing  motionless  until  long  after  we  had  passed.  I 
caught  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  eouc  of  Fusi-Yamina  through 
the  rifts  of  a  pile  of  Hcecy  clouds,  high  over  the  heud  of  the 
Bay  of  Kowadzu. 

We  steered  for  the  northern  or  main  entrance  of  the  bay, 
keeping  between  three  and  four  mites  from  the  northern  shore, 
which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Awa.  Vrics  Island,  or 
Oosima,  lay  to  the  south  of  us.  It  has  a  bold,  convex  outline, 
and  its  summit  was  lost  in  the  clouds.  It  is  an  admirable  hind- 
mark  for  mariners,  and  in  connection  with  Cape  Idzu  and 
Hock  Island,  forms  a  sure  guide  for  vessels  entering  Ik'  B»y 
of  Ycdo  from  the  east  or  Bouth.  Our  course  waa  nearly  due 
south  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  chain  of  islands 
which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to  the  penal  colony 
of  Fatsisio,  gradually  rose  to  view.  They  seem  to  have  been 
very  imperfectly  explored,  for  on  none  of  our  charts  were  they 
151* 
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liiid  down   correctly.     Vulcan   Island   is   conspicuous   for 
lofty,  conical  summit,  the  aides  of  which  are  streaked  with 
posits  of  lava.     It  was  covered,  from  the  brink  of  its  sen-w 
crags,  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.     IV  the  Mfll 
was  another  island,  not  given  in  any  chart,  and  the  Coninn 
accordingly  took  tho  explorer's  right,  and  named  it 
sippi  Island."     A  cluster  of  very  peculiar  pointed  rocks,  rising 
like  broken  obelisks  to  the   height  of  a  hundred   feet,  received 
the  Susquehanna's  name.     The  Plymouth  and  Saratoga 
also  honored — the  first  with  a  large  isolated  rock, 
with  an  island — both  of  which  we   claim   tho   merit  of 
covering. 

The  features  of  this  group  are  grand  and  imposing.  The 
shores  of  these  islands  are  mostly  precipitous,  presenting  few 
accessible  points,  and  being  nearly  circular  in  form,  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  lofty  summits  into  which  they  rise.  I  counted 
eight  around  ns  at  one  time ;  some  bold  and  strongly  defined, 
from  their  vicinity;  others  distant,  bine,  and  floating  in  a  va- 
pory atmosphere,  like  the  phantoms  of  islands.  We  could  nut 
discern  auy  dwellings  upon  them,  bnt  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  partly  inhabited.  We  passed  through  them  all  before  sun- 
set, and  still  steering  southward,  hoped  to  have  caught  ft 
glimpse  of  Patsisio,  which  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  distant;  but  night  set  in,  and  the 
were  put  upon  their  eourso  for    Loo-Cboo. 

For  the  next  two  days,  we  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, aided  by  a  strong  east  wind.      The  Saratoga  was  cast  off 
in  Lat.  80°  N.,  and  left  to  make  her  way  to  Shanghai,  wh< 
she  was  ordered  to  winter.     The  Mississippi  also  cast  off 
Plymouth,  which  was  directed  to  sound  and  survey  along 


western  Fide  of  Ohosima  (the  island  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Preble),  while  the  Susquehanna  would  cruise 
along  the  eastern  side.  Commodore  Perry's  intention  was  to 
Bpeud  two  or  three  days  in  fixing  the  jni.-iitii.in  and  dimensions 
of  the  island,  and  in  coniiuunieatiug,  if  the  nature  of  the  coast 
would  allow,  with  the  inhabit  ants.  We  looked  forward  to  the 
visit  with  interest,  as  there  is  no  account  of  any  vessel  having 
ever  touched  there.  It  is  not  often  that  the  traveller  meets 
with  a  large  community  of  semi-civilized  people,  to  whom  the 
European  race  is  unknown. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20th,  however,  a  typhoon  came  on 
from  the  east.  Our  topmasts  and  topgallant-masts  were 
scut  down,  and  we  scudded  along  with  only  the  trysails  set. 
The  Susquehanna  rolled  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and 
the  great  pivot-gun  on  her  poop,  was  so  secured  with  lashings, 
and  bindings  of  every  description,  that  it  resembled  an  im- 
mense cast-iron  babe  in  swaddling-bands.  For  two  days  the 
storm  continued  to  rage  with  much  violence.  Both  our  fore 
iinil  main  trysail-gaffs  were  carried  away,  and  the  Mississippi 
lost  two  of  her  boats.  We  stood  off  and  on  for  two  days,  but 
the  sea  continued  so  rough  that  the  idea  of  proceeding  to 
Obosima  was  finally  abandoned,  and  we  made  tor  the  harbor  of 
Napa,  in  Loo-Choo,  where  we  arrived  on  the  25th.  Thus  ended 
the  first  campaign  of  flic  United  States  Expedition  to  Japan — 
concerning  which,  it  will  ever  be  to  me  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction,  to  say:  Pars parva fui. 

Note. — The  result  of  the  Expedition  to  Jipan  U  now  known  all 
set  the  world.  Commodore  Perrj  returned  tu  the  Bay  of  Yedo  in 
February,  lSu-t.hia  squadron  augmented  by  the  atonm-frigntp  Powhatan, 
the   »looji»-of-wir   MacrilumiaH  nmi  l«('«»i,  unit  llie  Btore-shipt  Lti- 
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ingtom  and  Southampton.    He  anchored  before  Kanagawa,  a  kbmi 
suburb  of  Yedo,  and  after  various  interriewe  with  a  Council  of  fr« 
Prince  of  the  Kmpire,  appointed  to   eon  for    with    him,  condo-ied  i 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  tho  United  States  and  Jtpc 
at   the  village  of  Yoko-hama,  near  Kanagawa,    in   the   beginning  4 
April.     Hy  this  treaty  the  porta  of  Simoda.  in  Niphon  (about  130  aula 
from  Yedo),  llukodadi  in  the  island  of  Jeaso,  and  Kapa-Kiang  in  L«. 
Chun,  are  o|»encd  to  American  vessels  for  the  purposes  of  trade,   lb 
squadron  visited  both  the  former  ports,  and  the  officers  of  the  Expe- 
dition were  allowed  perfect  liberty  to  go  on  shore,  mingle  freely  with 
the  inhabit  ants,  and  make  excursions  inland  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
mile*.    The  suuccm  of  the  negotiations  was  as  complete,  in  fact,  at  tat 
most  Bunguine  friend  of  the  undertaking  could  have  desired,  and  reflefj 
great  honor  on  tho  skill  and  prudence  which  marked   the   count  of 
Commodore  Perry.    As  my  connection  with  the  Expedition  ceased  after 
our  return  to  China,  I  nhall  not  attempt  a  history  of  its  second  and  br 
more  interesting  campaign — a  complete  account  of  which   the  public 
will  Mxm  pows.*  in  the  national  work  now  Wing  published  under  the 
suptT vision  of  Commodore  Perry. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

OPERATIONS     IN     LOO-CHOO. 

Negotiations  with  the  New  Regent — Capt  Hall's  Account  of  Loo-Choo — Napoleon's 
Incredulity — Its  Correctness — Verification  of  the  Japanese  Chronicle— The  Three 
Castles— The  Government  of  Loo-Choo— Provisions  for  the  Squadron — Duplicity 
of  the  Officials— The  Markets  Deserted— The  Spies— The  Telegraph  and  Daguerre- 
otype in  Loo-Choo— Demands  of  Commodore  Perry— The  Regent's  Reply— The 
Commodore  successful — A  Scene  in  the  Market-place — Chase  and  Capture  of  a  Spy 
—The  Coal  Depot— Exhibition  of  Loo-Choo  Industry— National  Contrasts— Steam- 
ship Line  across  the  Pacific. 

During  our  second  visit  to  Napa-Kiang,  on  our  return  from 
Japan,  Commodore  Perry  opened  negotiations  with  the  new 
Regent  (the  old  one  having  been  deposed  during  our  absence), 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  privileges,  which  would  enable 
him  to  make  the  island  a  permanent  rendezvous  for  the  squa- 
dron during  its  stay  in  the  East.  In  order  to  grant  his  re- 
quests, it  was  necessary  to  depart  in  some  degree  from  the  ex- 
clusive principle,  which  the  Loo-Chooans  have  either  borrowed 
from,  or  had  forced  upon  them  by  Japan ;  and  consequently, 
while — knowing  our  strength  and  their  weakness — they  avoid- 
ed a  candid  opposition,  they  know  how  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  passive  resistance,  which  was  far  more  perplexing.     The  ap- 
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parent  insincerity  of  tlit-jr  declarations,  the  shifts  to  winch 
retorted,  and  the  deception  they  attempted  to  practise  upon 
taught  the  Commodore,  finally,  the  only  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  gave  us  a  better  insight  into  their  real 
character  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  explorers  who  riait- 
ed  the  island  before  us. 

I  cannot  here  avoid  allusion  to  the  well-known  work  of 
Cupt.  Basil  Hull,  who  has  given  the  most  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  Loo-Choo  which  we  possess.  He  was  commander  of 
the  Lyra,  which,  with  the  frigate  Aleeste,  visited  the  islam 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  remained  about  blx  weeks  at  Napa- 
Kiang.  lie  bail  consider ablo  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
whom  he  paints  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  as  models  of  primi- 
tive simplicity,  innocence  and  goodness,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe.  He  announces  is  facts, 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  that  they  had  no 
arms,  and  that  wars  were  unknown  in  their  history.  When 
(Japt.  Hall  afterward  mentioned  these  things  to  Napoleon,  at 
St.  Helena,  the  Emperor  shook  his  head  incredulously,  and  ex- 
claimed ;  "  Paint  d'  armes  I  point  de  gv.eives  I — impossible  I '' 
Ho  was  right;  and  the  Captain,  ou  these  and  many  other 
points,  was  thoroughly  cajoled  by  the  Loo-Chooaus.  When 
we  first  arrived  they  told  us  the  same  things,  yet  we  soon  found 
that  they  were  familiar  with  money  and  arms — especially  the 
former — and  Klaproth's  translation  of  the  "Ran  To  iSVfs,"  a 
Japauese  chronicle,  gives  an  account  of  their  wan  Dw 
wonderful  innocence  and  simplicity  prove  to  be  the  disguises 
assumed  by  a  marvellous  cunning,  and  their  alleged  Qnllllllll  i  t 
heart  is  illustrated  by  a  Government  which  makes  luxurious 
drones  of  a  small  class,  and  tiLjoct  slaves  of  all  others. 
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During  our  exploration  of  the  island,  we  found  an  interest- 
ing verification  of  its  former  history,  as  given  in  the  Japanese 
chronicle.  It  is  there  stated,  that  there  were  originally  three 
kingdoms,  called  the  Northern,  Central  and  Southern,  the  first 
and  last  named  of  which  were  in  the  course  of  time,  and  after 
lingering  civil  wars,  iibsorbed  by  the  third.  On  our  expedi- 
tion into  the  interior,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  we  discovered, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  the  ruins  of  the  fortress-palace  of  the 
Northern  King — a  massive  edifice,  600  feet  in  length,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain.  The  present  Viceroy,  descended  from 
the  rulers  of  the  Central  Kingdom,  still  inhabits  their  castle  ; 
the  inscription  over  the  gate  of  Shui,  the  capital,  is:  "The 
Central  Hill,"  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
castle  of  the  third  King  might  be  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island.  Accordingly,  on  our  return  from  Japan,  Com- 
modore Perry  directed  several  officers,  of  whom  I  was  one,  to 
make  explorations  in  that  quarter,  and  we  finally  discovered 
the  ruins  of  the  eastle,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Napa,  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
n  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape.  The  place  is  called  by 
the  natives  "  Tiinagusku,"  and  has  been  so  despoiled  that  only 
two  gateways  remain  entire.  The  outer  walls  inclose  an  area 
of  nearly  eight  acres. 

I  It  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  correct  particulars  concerning 
Llie  structure  of  the  Government,  although  its  character  was 
exhibited  in  its  effects  upon  the  population.  The  present 
Viceroy  is  a  minor,  and  the  chief  authority  is  exercised  by  a 
Regent,  the  three  Treasurers  of  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps 
some  additional  officers,  forming  a  Council  which  ho  consults, 
and  in  which,  apparently,  is  vested  the  right  to  appoint  or  de- 
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pose  him.  There  are  also  various  grades  of  civil  rank,  as  in 
China  and  Japan.  The  soil  is  considered  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  all  that  it  yields  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  six  of 
which  are  appropriated  by  the  Government  There  is  every 
evidence  that  a  system  of  espionage,  similar  to  that  of  Japan, 
is  practised.  The  deep-rooted  fear  and  mistrust  of  the  people 
toward  the  officers  of  the  Government,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  such  a  system.  Wherever  we  went  we 
found  ourselves  preceded  and  followed  by  spies,  who  drove  the 
populace  from  our  path,  forced  them  in  some  instances  to  quit 
their  dwellings  or  abandon  their  villages,  and  prevented  them 
from  holding  any  communication  with  us.  Although,  owing 
to  tho  remonstrances  made  by  Commodore  Perry,  this  annoy- 
ing surveillance  was  relaxed  toward  the  close  of  our  stay,  it 
was  never  wholly  abandoned. 

After  our  arrival  at  Napa-Kiang,  in  May,  tho  squadron 
was  in  want  of  fresh  provisions,  and  the  Commodore  requested 
that  supplies  might  bo  furnished,  promising  that  full  value 
should  1)0  paid  for  every  article.  The  Loo-Choo  authorities  at 
first  objected,  stating  that  their  island  was  poor,  and  that 
money  was  of  no  use  to  them,  but  that  they  would  furnish 
gratuitously  what  little  they  could  spare  from  their  own 
needs ;  yet  after  some  negotiations,  they  agreed  to  the  demand, 
and  fixed  a  scale  of  prices,  which,  on  comparison  with  those 
of  China,  we  found  to  be  sufficiently  high.  The  well-stocked 
markets  of  Napa,  and  the  rich  gardens  and  harvest-fields 
which  covered  the  island,  contradicted  their  complaints  of 
poverty.  When  the  day  of  settlement  came,  they  were  al- 
ways in  readiness  to  receive  the  money,  and  took  the  Spanish 
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dollars  and  American  eagles  with  great  satisfaction.    Thus  the 
way  was  broken  for  a.  closer  intercourse  with  the  people. 

The  neit  step  was  to  obtain  our  supplies  direct  from  the 
markets  of  Napa.  The  persons  appointed  to  fill  up  the  list* 
sent  from  the  different  vessels  fulfilled  their  office  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  In  few  instances  was  more  than  half  the 
amount  supplied,  which  had  been  called  for,  and  at  last,  when 
a  mess  needed  a  dozen  fowls  and  a  hundred  eggs,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  demand  50  of  the  one,  and  500  of  the  other.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  keep  op  the  appearance  of  poverty,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  public  markets,  open  to  the  natives, 
abounded  in  every  thing  which  we  stood  in  need  of.  Many 
persons — both  officers  and  men — went  ashore  repeatedly,  and 
endeavored  to  make  purchases,  but  they  were  Bueeessful  in  very 
few  instances.  They  were  dogged  by  spies,  wbose  appearance 
sufficed  to  clear  the  market  in  a  few  minutes.  The  natives 
fled  precipitately  in  all  directions,  leaving  their  stands  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  pottery  and  other  articles  of  sale  or  barter, 
entirely  unprotected,  and  the  market- square  which,  when  we 
first  caught  sight  of  it,  was  crowded  with  hundreds  of  bnsy 
buyers  and  sellers,  was  left  vacant  and  desolate.  The  same 
course  was  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  toWD.  Shops  were 
closed,  streets  deserted,  and  tbougb  we  sometimes  endeavored 
to  steal  a  march  upon  the  inhabitants  by  darling  suddenly 
into  a  private  dwelling,  wo  rarely  succeeded  in  finding  any 
j'ithin.  Yet,  wbenerer,  by  chance,  we  met  with  them 
when  no  spies  were  visible,  they  showed  an  evident  good-will 
towards  us,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  a  familiar  intercourse. 
At  sucb  times  they  thankfully  accepted  money  or  presents, 
whiuh  tbey  steadfastly  refused,  wben  any  agent  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  was  near.  On  our  tours  of  exploration,  we  generally 
carried  with  us  a  quantity  of  ship's  biscuit,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages  took  very  eagerly,  seeming  to  consider  it 
a  great  delicacy. 

During  our  first  visit,  the  Commodore  applied  to  the  au- 
thorities to  lease  him  a  house  on  shore  for  a  short  time,  that 
the  daguerreotype  and  telegraphic  apparatus  might  be  put  up 
and  tested.  They  designated  the  little  temple  near  the  Tillage 
of  Tumai,  two  miles  north  of  Napa,  which  had  been  given  to 
Gapts.  Maxwell  and  Hall,  as  a  hospital  for  their  seamen. 
There  is  a  correct  sketch  of  it  in  Hall's  work.  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Draper,  the  artists,  went  ashore  with  their  assistants,  and 
remained  there  three  weeks.  They  wero  daily  visited  by  num- 
bers of  the  better  class  of  natives,  who  watched  their  operations 
with  the  greatest  curiosity.  They  at  once  comprehended,  the 
properties  of  the  daguerreotype,  and  willingly  sat  for  their 
portraits.  They  understood  the  necessity  of  remaining  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  wero  as  rigid  as  statues,  not  venturing  to 
move  on  eyelid.  When  tho  impression  was  good,  nothing 
could  exceed  their  wonder  and  delight.  The  excessive  mois- 
ture in  the  air  of  Loo-Choo,  and  the  absence  of  any  fitting  lo- 
cation for  tho  instruments,  operated  unfavorably  upon  the 
plates,  and  not  more  than  twenty  good  pictures  were  procured. 
These,  however,  are  of  much  value,  as  giving  perfect  represen- 
tations of  the  features  and  costumes  of  tho  Loo-Chooans. 
The  telegraphic  apparatus  worked  admirably,  and  though  the 
natives  could  only  partially  comprehend  its  character,  they  re- 
garded it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe. 

Considering  the  advantages  which  tho  island  of  Loo-Choo 
offered,  as  a  temporary  naval  station,  and  rendezvous  for  the 


lutiadron — its  proximity  to  Japan;  its  temperate  and  healthy 
climate ;  its  seeare  harbor,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  rival  nations — Commodore  Perry  made  the 
following  demands  of  the  Regent:  1st,  that  the  Government 
should  lease  him  a  building  suitable  for  a  coal  depot;  2d,  that 
tho  markets  of  Napa  should  he  thrown  open  to  us,  and  the  na- 
tives be  allowed  to  deal  directly  with  us,  without  the  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory  agency  of  the  official  purveyors;  3d,  that 
the  system  of  espionage  to  which  we  had  been  subjected, 
should  be  tdinqwehed  in  (Mart  ;  and  4th,  that  the  Government 
should  make  a  collection  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  tho 
island,  in  order  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing specimens.  It  was  represented,  in  support  of  these  de- 
mands, that  two  months  of  intercourse,  during  which  they  had 
no  single  cause  of  complaint  against  any  person  belonging  to 
the  squadron,  should  he  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  our 
friendly  disposition  toward  them ;  that  in  allowing  us  to  pur- 
chase the  commodities  which  their  people  offered  for  sale,  we 
conferred  a  direct  benefit  upon  tiiem;  that  we  had  explored 
their  island,  seen  its  abundant  resources,  and  knew  that  they 
would  be  enriched,  not  impoverished,  by  tho  supplies  which 
they  furnished  us;  and  lastly,  that  both  as  friends  lo  the 
Loo-Chooans,  and  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  nation,  the 
employment  of  spies  to  watch  our  motions  was  an  indignity  to 
which  we  could  no  longer  submit. 

The  reply  of  the  Regent  w:is  a  good  illustration  of  the  in- 
lincere,  evasive  diplomacy  of  Eastern  nations.  It  granted 
nothing  and  denied  nothing.  With  regard  to  the  coal  depot, 
it  was  suggested  that  tho  people  would  steal  the  coal  in  case  it 
was  deposited   there;    that    typhoons    might   blow    down    the 
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building;  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  harbor  where  coal 
could  be  landed,  <feo.  As  for  the  markets,  they  had  never  pre- 
vented us  from  going  there  to  purchase,  but  the  people  feared 
and  they  fled  away  because  they  were  afraid.  The  persons 
who  followed  us  were  not  spies,  but  officers  appointed  to  watch 
over,  protect  and  assist  us.  If  we  did  not  desire  them  they 
would  be  released  from  their  service.  The  reply  wound  up  ai 
usual,  by  a  declaration  of  the  smallness  and  poverty  of  the 
island.  The  Commodore  however  took  a  blunt,  straight  for- 
ward course  which  obliged  them  to  give  a  decisive  answer,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  he  gained  his  point.  His  diplo- 
macy, no  doubt,  seemed  somewhat  arbitrary  in  both  cases,  but 
where  dissimulation  and  evasion  form  the  web  of  a  policy,  as 
with  tliCKC  nation*,  there  is  no  course  so  effective  as  plain  com- 
mon sense,  backed  up  by  a  good  reserve  of  physical  force. 

A  number  of  us  went  ashore  the  day  after  the  concessions 
were  made,  in  order  to  test  their  good  faith.  Wc  entered  Napa, 
and  set  out  for  the  market-place,  keeping  a  good  watch  to  see 
whether  any  spies  were  lurking  about.  Most  of  the  shops  wero 
shut  as  usual,  but  we  found  the  market  crowded,  and  a  brisk 
trade  going  on  in  vegetables,  cheese,  pork,  earthenware,  paper, 
plain  cotton  goods,  and  the  other  articles  in  common  use 
among  the  natives.  At  first,  our  appearance  created  no  dis- 
turbance, but  we  had  scarcely  readied  the  middle  of  the  square, 
when  the  crowd  began  to  scatter  as  if  a  bomb  shell  had  fallen 
among  them.  The  superannuated  old  women  who  could  not 
get  out  of  the  way,  crouched  behind  their  umbrellas,  and  if  wo 
approached  them,  turned  their  heads  aside  or  stuck  them  under 
their  arms,  that  they  might  not  see  us.  Kxcept  by  them,  and 
a  few  men  of  the  lowest   class,  the  place  was  soon  deserted 
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We  looked  in  all  directions  for  the  source  of  this  dispersion, 
and  at  last  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  head  of  a  spy,  peeping 
cautiously  around  a  comer.  We  instantly  gave  chase,  hot  lie 
escaped  us,  Wherever  we  went,  we  saw  them  dodging  us  in  the 
distance,  and  it'  we  turned  on  our  steps  and  followed  them,  they 
took  to  their  heels.  But  there  was  one — an  ill-favored,  one. 
eyed  gentleman  in  a  robe  of  yellow  grass-cloth — who  persisted 
keeping  close  to  us.  At  last  a  spirited  midshipman  started 
in  ehase  of  him.  Away  they  raced  through  the  pork  market, 
the  people  scattering  on  both  sides  before  them,  yet  looking  ou 
with  evident  amusement.  The  oue-cyed  gentleman  spread  his 
robes  on  the  wind,  but  the  midshipman  gained  on  him,  and 
finally  grasping  him  by  the  buck  of  the  neck,  gave  him  a 
shaking  that  made  his  remaining  eye  quiver  in  its  socket.  Ho 
did  not  return,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  purchasing  some 
cucumbers  ia  the  market — which  was  at  least  a  beginning  of 
trade. 

The  site  for  a  coal  depot  was  at  once  selected,  the  dimen- 
sions given,  and  before  wo  left,  a  company  of  Loo-Choo  carpen- 
ters were  on  the  ground,  hewing  the  timbers  which  were  to 
form  the  frame  of  the  building.  It  was  located  in  the  creek 
of  TiLnui,  the  moot  rmnTrninnl  place  for  i»nJ*wg,  uuA  near  the 
little  temple,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  an  officer  aud 
two  or  three  men  from  the  storeship  Supply.  The  sloop-of- 
war  Plymouth  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Napa,  until  relieved 
by  the  Vandalia,  so  that  the  entering  wedge  we  drove  into 
Loo-Choo  delusiveness,  which  had  remained  intact  up  to  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  will  continue  to  widen  the  breach,  aud 
effect  a  permanent  opening  for  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
moii  kind. 
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The  "  G  reat  Exhibition  "  of  Loo-Choo  Industry  cum  off  on 
the  morning  we  left  Napa  for  Hong  Kong.     It  took  place  in 
the  ding-qua,  a  government  building  of  the  town,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Major  and  a  number  of  civil  officers.     As  it 
was  probably  the  first  attempt  at  such  a  display  ever  made  in 
the  Island,  it  was  got  up  in  creditable  style.   The  articles  con- 
sisted of  Loo-Choo  cotton  and  grass-cloths,  in  pieces  and  made 
into  garments ;  Japauese  silks;  brass  hair-pins;  straw  sandals; 
fans ;  tobacco  pipes  and  pouches,  of  various  kinds ;  chow  chow, 
or  refreshment  boxes;   paper,  of    different  colors;     earthen 
pots,  pans  and  vases,  some  of  them  neatly  glased,  and  a  great 
variety  of  black  and  scarlet  lacquered  ware.     The  fair  was  at- 
tended by  all  of  the  officers  who  could  be  spared  from  the 
vessels,  and  as  they  were  all  anxious  to  procure  some  souvenir 
of  the  Island,  the  sales  wore  brisk  and  rapid,  and  most  of  the 
articles  went  off  at  a  premium.     We  computed  that  there  were 
at  least  a  hundred  dollars  spent  on  the  occasion.    The  steamers 
were  under  sailing  orders,  and  the  activity  that  prevailed  on 
our  part  seemed  to  puzzle  and  b  'wilder  the  deliberate  and  im- 
passive Loo-Chooans.     Such  avidity  to  purchase,  such  apparent 
recklessness  of  expenditure,  were  quite  beyond  their  compre- 
hension.    They  lost  "  the  run  "  of  us,  and  looked  on  in  help- 
less amazement,  trusting  to  Fate;  for  the  final  balance   to  show 
a  preponderance  in  their  favor. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  friendly  inter- 
course' with  Japan,  Commodore  Perry  has  opened  Loo-Choo, 
its  most  important  dependency.  At  the  same  time,  by  his 
purchase  of  i\w.  tract  of  land  best  adapted  for  a  coal  depot,  on 
Port  Lloyd,  in  the  Bonin  Islands,  he  has  secured  to  the  United 
States  the  most  available  station  in  the  Western  Pacific  for  a 
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line  of  steamers  between  China  and  California.  Honolulu  and 
Port  Lloyd  are  the  natural  stopping-places  on  the  route  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Shanghai.  For  the  first,  coal  may 
be  transported  from  Oregon  and  Vancouver's  Island ;  for  the 
second,  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Kiusiu,  less  than  five 
hundred  miles  distant.  Loo-Choo  lies  too  far  south  for  the 
route  to  Shanghai,  but  that  to  Hong  Kong  passes  near  it.  Its 
commerce  is  too  trifling  to  be  an  object  of  consideration ;  but 
as  a  naval  station  or  a  port  for  supplies,  it  has  many  things  to 
recommend  it,  and  the  step  which  has  been  made  toward  bring- 
ing it  into  the  list  of  lands  which  are  open  to  intercourse  with 
the  civilized  world,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

NAVAL    LIFE. 

Return  to  ll<>n<*  K«nc-  Kn«l  of  the  (Vulm? — Exporlcncv  «f  Naval  lifr— Mj  Duties  an 
Hciarcl-  Miiui-nl  g  i.irt.rj* '" -  Our  (>••»- -D^lln.Mif  N«\»l  Discipline— Full*  «j»- 
foul  uf  I'rouiitiion  -I)«-Imn  -Wlutt  is  Xrr<l<>i|  —  Harmony  of  Oovrrntnenl  at  S*- 
Tho  Abolition  of  Coiportvil  Puni-limi-nt--  Wsmt  <»f  an  KmVW'nt  Substitute — Govern* 
mi'iit  on  Shi  ami  I.iiml  Mr.  Kt-:iii<-il\'t»  Projx^al  for  lU-ulstoivil  Scullion — Effect  of 
Lon^  CruN".     Ni  »■•!  of  Snmll  Wm-N  in  riihu-sc  WhUth. 


Wp.  sailed  from  Loo-Ohoo  on  tlie  1st  of  August,  but  were 
delayed  bv  strong  head-winds,  until  we  had  doubled  the  south- 
ern  end  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  entered  the  China  Sea. 
On  the  second  day  out  from  Napa  we  saw  some  of  the  Madjico- 
s'una  Islands,  which  lie  between  Formosa  and  the  Loo-Choo 
group,  and  at  dusk  the  same  evening,  met  the  sloop-of-war 
Vandalia,  on  her  way  to  join  the  squadron.  Salutes  were  ox- 
changed,  Capt.  Popo  reported  himself  to  the  Commodore,  re- 
ceived his  orders,  and  the  vessels  lost  each  other  again  in  the 
darkness.  The  rest  of  the  voyage  was  without  incident.  By 
taking  a  more  southern  course  than  usual  across  the  China 
Sea,  wo  missed  encountering  the  steam-frigate  Po%chaiany 
which  sailed  from  Jlong  Kong  on  the  6th,  the  day  previous  to 
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our  arrival  there.  At  gunset  on  the  7th,  I  saw  again  the  bleak 
hills  and  the  long  semi -European  town  which  I  had  left  in 
March  previous,  and  when  the  anchor  dropped  in  the  harbor, 
my  last  cruise  on  a  Government  vessel  was  at  an  end. 

I  sltafl  always  lookback  upon  my  short  experience  of  naval 
life  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  episodes  of  my 
travels.  Apart  from  the  rare  opportunity  which  it  afforded 
me  of  visiting  and  exploring  remote  and  unfrequented  portions 
of  the  earth,  it  has  enabled  me  to  gain  some  insight  Into  the 
nature  and  operations  of  a  service,  which,  to  a  commercial  na- 
tion, like  our  own,  must  ever  be  the  most  important  arm  of 
protection  and  defence.  I  cannot  avoid  making  a  few  remarks 
upon  our  naval  systom  before  taking  a  final  leave  of  it — and 
such  observations  as  I  make,  may  not  be  inappropriately  offered 
at  present,  when  our  Government,  after  a  long  and  culpable 
neglect  of  the  Navy,  scorns  to  be  at  last  slowly  awaking  to  tbo 
necessity  of  reorganizing  it. 

Although  my  rank  of  acting  Master's  Mate  rendered  mo 
liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  discharge  the  duties 
usually  assigned  it,  it  imposed  upon  me  no  higher  obligation  in 
reality,  than  that  of  conforming  is  all  respects  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  service.  I  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  artists,  who  held 
me  rank,  and  were  especially  subject  to  the  Commodore's 
orders;  and  when  not  employed  on  explorations — a  branch  of 
duty  of  which  I  was  never  weary — occupied  myself  with  mak- 
ing sketches  of  birds,  flowers,  fish  and  landscapes,  and  with 
keeping  a  faithful  record  of  our  experiences.  The  fact  that  I 
d  on  the  orlop  deck,  went  up  and  down  the  port  ladders, 
and  smoked  forward  of  the  main  shaft,  did  not  exclude  mo 
from  the  hospitalities  of  the  ward-room  and  tie  commanders.' 
20 
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cabin.*.     By  Commodore  Perry  and  Capt.  Buchanan,  especially, 
I  was  treated  with  unvarying  kindness. 

The  only  chip's  duty  I  was  called  upon  to  perform,  besides 
taking  charge  of  a  boat  now  and  then,  and  keeping  a  two-hour 
watch  in  Japan,  was  to  appear  in  my  station  at  "general  quar- 
ter.-,1' which  were  beaten  quite  frequently  previous  to  our  arri- 
val in  the  Bay  of  Yedo.     *'  General  quarters/1  I  should  state 
for  the  information  of  the  landsman,  is  a  combination  of  a  re- 
view and  a  sham  fight.     Every  one  of  the  ship's  company 
has  his  place  assigned  to  him,  and  at  the  well-known  rappel, 
and  fife-call,  officers,  seamen,  mariners  and  boys  fall  into  their 
proper  places,  the  rolls  are  called,  and  the  formalities  of  a  na- 
val engagement  are  practised.     The  guns  are  run  in,  loaded, 
and  run  out  and  fired ;  the  seamen,  armed  with  cutlasses  and 
boarding  pikes,  trot  fore  and  aft,  crowding  the  rail  on  alternate 
lx)ws  and  quarters,  to  rcj^l  imaginary  boarders;  the  marines, 
behind  them,  load  and  discharge  noiseless  volleys  in  rapid  suc- 
<'t*M.sion ;  the  hell  gives  the  signal  of  fire,  for  the  ship  has  been 
ignited  by  an  intangible  hot  shot;  the  pumps  are  rigged,  and  by 
great  exertions  the  invisible  flames  arc  extinguished — and,  last 
of  all,  the  hostile  flag  strikes,  and  the  band  plays   "  Yankee 
Poodle"  in  token  of  victory.     My  station  was  at  first  on  the 
orlop  deck,  over  the  magazine,  to  superintend  the  passing  up  of 
immaterial  powder-cans,  but  I  was  afterwards  transferred  to  tho 
quarter-deck,  where  I  spent  the  hour  in  watching  the  perform- 
ance of  our  great  pivot-gun.     There  was  also  target  practice, 
in  which  the  officers  usually  joined,  and  I  was  struck  with  tho 
large  proportion  of  good  shots  among  the  ship's  company. 

Although  I  was  not  often  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
tho  crew,  I  soon  ina«lc  nc  juaintance  with  them,  and  learned  to 
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1111  (Urr.it and  and  appreciate  the  blunt,  hearty,  generous  Bailor 
character.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  elements  in  every  crew, 
but  the  good  and  bad  are  more  readily  known  than  in  any  so- 
ciety on  shore.  Dissimulation  is  soon  detected  on  shipboard ; 
as  on  the  battle-field,  no  man  can  purchase  a  substitute  or  shift 
his  duty  upon  other  shoulders  than  his  own.  Whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  seamen,  they  are,  as  a  class,  honest,  open-hearted 
and  courageous — full  of  firm  masculine  fibre  and  a  healthy 
cheerfulness — and  I  confess  to  a  warm  attachment  for  them. 

It  is  a  serious  fact,  felt  even  more  keenly  by  those  in  the 
service  than  by  the  public  at  large,  that  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy 
has  been  of  late  years  greatly  impaired,  and  tlmt  it  is  no  longer 
animated  by  the  same  prompt,  active,  energetic  spirit,  which 
■drew  into  its  ranks  some  of  the  boldest  and  bravest  characters 
which  adorn  our  history.  The  nature  of  the  service  is  such  as 
to  stimulate  and  keep  alive  the  ambition  of  those  enlisted  in 
it;  and  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  legislation  which  con- 
trols it,  for  the  cause  of  this  change.  The  two  prominent  evils 
under  which  the  Navy  now  labors  are,  a  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline among  the  men,  and  a  system  which,  among  the  officers, 
makes  promotion  dependent  entirely  upon  seniority,  and,  by 
rendering  null  any  amount  of  brilliant  service,  discourages  all 
manly  emulation. 

As  there  has  hitherto  been  no  retired  list,  the  officers  who 
are  incapacitated  by  age  or  disease,  or  any  other  cause,  from 
active  service,  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  chances  of  all 
those  whose  term  of  service  is  less  than  theirs.  In  time  of 
peace,  their  ranks  are  continually  accumulating,  so  that  the 
number  allotted  to  each  grade  having  once  been  filled  up,  pro- 
motions after  that  can  only  take  place  to  fill  the  vacancies 
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caused  by  death.  Tho  younger  officer,  therefore,  grows  old  in  an 
inferior  rank,  and  by  tbe  time  he  is  invested  with  a  command, 
having  pas>ed  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  subordinate  po- 
tion, is  naturally  timid  and  distrustful  of  himself  under  re- 
hponsihilitics  which  he  would  have  borne  lightly,  if  bestow  id 
before  his  yuuthful  energy  and  amhitiou  were  wholly  deadened. 
This  very  energy  and  ambition  of  youth  constitutes  the  stamina 
of  naval  and  military  life,  and  that  .service  will  inevitably  de- 
cay, which  docs  not  extend  to  it  at  least  a  partial  encourage- 
ment. 

Under  the  system  at  present  pursued  by  tho  Government, 
our  Navy  is  gradually  tilling  up  with  Passed  Midshipmen  of 
thirty,  and  Lieutenants  of  forty-live,  whilo  an  officer  whose  hair 
is  not  entirely  gray  (if  indeed  he  has  any  left  to  show),  before 
attaining   the  rank  of   Post   Captain,  may  consider    himself 
especially  fortunate.     There  is  a  weight  of  invalided,  indolent, 
or  superannuated  material  above  him,  which  nothing  but  the 
.slow  process  of  death  can  remove.     No  deed  of  daring,  no  bold 
achievement,  no  amount  of  hazardous  and  arduous  duty,  involv- 
ing years  of  absence  from  all  tho  amenities  of  civilized  life,  will 
advance  him  one  step  ncurer  the  post,  which  terminates}  the 
vista  of  his  ambition.     No  one  complained  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy  when  Perry,  Decatur  and  Lawrence  were  Captains, 
at  an  age  when  no  Passed  Midshipman  is  now  rash  enough  to 
dream  of  a  Lieutenant's  commission.     Heroes  are  made  early; 
and  the  English  and  French  Governments  acknowledge  the  fact 
by  promoting  for  meritorious  conduct,  as  well  as  for  length  of 
days.     In  the  French  Navy,  I  believe,  one  third  of  the  promo- 
tions are  based  on  thin  ground. 

A  retired  list,  such  as  has  recently  been  provided  for  by  an 
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act  of  Congress,  will  partly  remedy  the  evil,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient.  A  man  who  has  rendered  special  and  signal  ser- 
vice to  his  country  deserves  to  be  rewarded.  Tiaa  ehiim, 
which  ia  partially  recognized  in  our  Army,  ought  to  have  equal 
weight  in  the  Navy.  Not  that  I  believe  that  in  cases  where 
the  honor  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  our  naval  officers  would 
be  found  wanting  in  courage  and  spirit,  but  the  prospect  of  re- 
ward would  keep  alive  an  active  pride  and  emulation,  which 
would  manifest  itself  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions.  Our 
most  promising  officers  would  not  then  be  driven  to  resign  as 
they  are  now  by  the  disheartening  prospect  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  subordinate  rank,  which  no  exertion  of  theirs  can  rea- 
der more  brief. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  not  tell 
upon  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  even  where  there  are  no  more 
direct  influences  at  work.  The  relations  in  which  all,  officers 
and  men,  stand  to  each  other,  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  are  go 
intricate  and  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  a  derangement  in  any 
quarter  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  maehine.  When  it  ope- 
rates in  perfect  harmony,  no  pyramid  could  be  more  symmetri- 
cal. But  if  the  Captain,  or  cap-stone,  press  uncomfortably 
hard  on  the  layer  beneath  him,  the  pressure  makes  itself  felt 
through  all  the  oourses  that  follow,  down  to  the  seamen — the 
broad  base  on  which  all  rest.  A  well-appointed  frigate, 
where  discipline  is  encouraged  by  duty,  and  authority  tem- 
pered by  justice,  is  to  me  the  crowning  miracle  of  social  go- 
vernment. 

There  is  at  present  no  effective  system  of  punishment  for 
minor  offences  on  board  our  men-of-war.  Congress,  by  taking 
away  the  only  recognized    penally,  that  of  corporeal  punish- 
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ment  without  fixing  any  legal  substitute  has    thrown  upon 
the  officers  the   responsibility  of   inventing    new   forma  of 
punishment,  which  shall  correct  the  faults   of   the   offender, 
without  withdrawing  him   from   active  duty,    or    rendering 
the  officer  himself  liable  to  censure,  on  the  ground    of  in- 
human or  extraordinary  measures.    No  such  punishment  has 
yet  been  discovered.     That  which  was  recommended  at  the 
time  flogging  was  abolished — solitary  confinement,  on  bread 
and  water — is  no  punishment  at  all  to  the  vicious    or  re- 
fractory seaman,  who  sees  in  it  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
skulking  from  work ;  while  the  other  plans  in  force— such  as 
carrying  a  sixty-eight  pound  shot,  standing  lashed  fast  in  one 
position  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  &a,  are  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  slow  torture,  and  in  many  coses  tend  to  exasperate 
still  further  a  nature  already  vicious.    Either  of  these  methods 
punishes  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  by  removing  the  offender 
from  his  work,  which  thus  falls  upon  the  honest  and  faithful  sea- 
men.    The  good  men  who  are  never  punished,  are  rewarded  for 
their  fidelity  by  being  obliged  to  perform  more  than  their  share 
of  the  labor,  and  are  gradually  being  driven  out  of  the  service. 
I  have  heard  it  proposed  that  the  idle  and  insubordinate  shall 
be  mulcted  in  their  wages,  and  the  sums  thus  deducted  divided 
among  the  others.     I  am  correct  in  my  estimate  of  the  sailor 
character,  when  I  say  that  very  few  of  them  would  accept  such 
a  reward.     In  fact,  where  a  man  really  guilty  has  been  pun- 
ished by  the  loss  of  his  wages  for  a  number  of  months  the  en- 
tire crew  has  united  to  repay  him  the  Ions.     Few  sailors  are 
destitute  of  a  sense  of  honor,  which  would  load  them  to  spurn 
the  taking  of  a  shipmate's  wages,  no  matter  how  culpable  that 
shipmate  might  be. 
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No  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  society 
on  shore  which  would  be  of  much  advantage  in  the  government 
of  a  ship  on  the  open  ocean,  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  a  world 
in  itself,  but  in  many  respects  of  a  very  different  order  from  that 
with  which  landsmen  are  acquainted.  Every  member  of  this 
world  has  his  appointed  station  and  his  regular  daily  duties. 
He  is  subject  to  inexorable  laws,  and  obedience  to  those  laws 
must  be  enforced  at  every  hazard.  Without  entire  and  abso- 
lute subordination  a  navy  cannot  exist.  Its  character  is  neces- 
sarily despotic,  in  fact,  all  sea  life  is  so,  and  must  always  be 
so.  Its  government  demands  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  jus- 
tice, and  of  justice  to  ail.  In  its  forms  of  punishment,  there- 
fore, that  which  most  effectually  preserves  discipline,  which 
corrects  the  guilty  without  throwing  an  additional  burden  on  the 
good,  is  the  most  expedient. 

Among  the  seamen  who  compose  the  crews  of  our  national 
vessels,  there  is  every  variety  of  character.  Men  as  brave, 
manly  and  generous  as  any  class  can  afford,  there  are ;  in 
most  cases,  no  doubt,  the  major  part  of  the  crew  are  reputable 
in  their  conduct ;  but  there  is  always — at  least,  under  the  pre- 
sent system — a  leaven  of  depravity  and  sullen,  dogged  wicked- 
ness, which  will  bend  to  nothing  but  material  force.  I  have 
seen  so  frequently  the  inefficiency  of  the  other  methods  of  pun- 
ishment employed,  and  have  heard,  from  the  men  themselves, 
such  honest  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  rigime,  that  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  abolition  of  cor- 
poreal punishment  in  the  Navy,  without  authorizing  some 
effective  substitute,  was  one  of  those  mistaken  acts- of  philan- 
thropy  which  are  founded  on  abstract  ideas  of  humanity  rather 
than  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature.     It  has  more 
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than  once  happened,  od  board  our  nesda,  ilia; 
defiance  of  authority,  have  seized  below  decks  and  soundly 
Bogged  (lie  idle  and  vicious,  whom  all  other  punish  mints  hail 
failed  to  intimidate. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Ex- Secretary  of  ttie  Navy,  in  one  of  bis  An- 
nual Reports,  recommends  a  course  which  will  partly  remedy 
tbe  evil  by  drawing  into  the  service  a  better  class  of  men,  and 
thereby  rendering  punishments  of  all  kinds  less  freqnfl&t  I 
allude  to  bis  proposal  for  creating  a  class  of  "  registered 
seamen, "  who  ttball  be  permanently  attached  to  the  Navy,  and 
receive  an  increased  rate  of  pay  with  every  live  years  of  their 
service.  The  high  wages  now  paid  to  sailors  in  the  mer- 
chant service  will  soon  render  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan 
necessary,  in  order  to  procure  seamen  at  all — notivitb standing 
tbe  superior  comforts  which  a  man-of-war  uffords,  and  that 
representative  national  character  which  is  so  gratifying  to  the 
pride  of  an  American  tar.  Thero  arc  many  noble  fellows 
among  our  seamen,  and  the  adoption  of  a  measure  tike  Mr. 
Kennedy's,  which  would  retain  them  in  the  service  and 
identify  them  with  its  achievements,  would  go  far  toward 
restoring  that  energy  and  morale  which  once  made  our  crews 
the  finest  iu  tbo  world.  I  am  too  proud  to  admit  that  they 
are  not  so  still;  but  every  year  makes  the  difference  between 
the  slackening  discipline  of  our  vessels,  and  the  perfect  and 
thorough  subordination  witnessed  iu  the  English  Navy,  more 
painfully  perceptible. 

While  upon  this  theme  I  must  allude  to  another  circum- 
stance which  has  au  injurious  operation — at  least  upon  the 
vessels  attached  to  the  East  India  station,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the   Pacific    mid   African    stations   83   well.       I  allude   to  the 
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length  of  the  cruise.  Three  years  in  those  climates,  hot  and 
unhealthy  as  they  are,  is  trying  to  any  constitution,  while  from 
the  absence  of  all  that  can  excite  or  amuse,  the  men  gradually 
become  spiritless  and  depressed.  So  far  removed  from  home, 
exposed  to  gross  sensual  temptations,  where  every  indulgence 
is  followed  by  a  terrific  penalty,  the  length  of  the  cruise  tends 
inevitably  to  demoralize  the  crew.  An  active  cruise  of  two 
years  would  accomplish  far  more  than  an  idle  one  of  three. 

What  is  needed  for  the  East  India  station  is  not  a  leviathan 
war-steamer  like  the  Susquehanna,  which  cannot  go  within 
thirty  miles  of  Ning-po  and  Foo-chow-foo,  and  oan  barely  man- 
age to  reach  Shanghai,  but  two  small  steamers,  drawing  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  water.  When  Canton  was 
menaced,  we  could  with  difficulty  get  a  store-ship  within  reach 
of  the  factories,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  our  citizens.  If  a 
fleet  of  piratical  junks  was  hovering  about  the  Ladrone  Islands, 
and  one  of  our  big  vessels  attempted  to  follow,  they  were  off  at 
once  into  water  too  shallow  for  us.  The  small  English  steam- 
ers Hermes  and  Styx  did  more  in  this  way  for  the  security  of 

commerce,  than  all  other  men-of-war  on  the  coast  collectively. 
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Mv  Qr.it  impressions  of  Hong-Kong  were  not  very  favorable, 
but  I  attributed  them  t ■  - ■  r- 1  :■,  to  the  gloomy  March  weatber 
which  prevailed  during  my  stay.  After  the  genial  quiet  of 
Macao,  and  the  mellow  historic  light  which  plnya  about  iu  de- 
caying palaces,  the  thoroughly  modern  air  and  desolate  sur- 
roundings of  the  place  became  still  more  distasteful  lo  tuc,  and 
an  unfortunate  association  which  I  shall  never  be  able  wholly 
to  banish  from  memory,  increased  the  feeling  iute  absolute  dis- 
like. 

On  the  second  evening  after  our  arrival  I  went  ashore  with 
Boine  friends,  and  did  iiot  return  until  ten  o'clock.  My  cot 
was  not  yet  slung,  for  my  hammock-boy  was  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  Captain's  boat  which  had  also  gone  ashore.  He  was  a 
strong,  dark-eyed,  lusty  fellow  named  John  Williams — 0110  of 
the  maintounien,  who  arc  generally  the  picked  men  of  the 
■hip.     About  eleven  o'clock  William*  made  his  appearance, 
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with  my  cot,  which  he  slung  in  its  accustomed  place ;  but  in- 
stead of  silently  going  forward  again,  as  was  his  wont,  he  turn- 
ed suddenly  and  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  possible  that 
he  could  get  a  release  from  the  service.  His  mother,  he  said, 
had  died,  and  some  property  had  fallen  to  him  which  he  wished 
to  secure.  I  advised  him  to  consult  with  some  of  the  officers, 
who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  service. 
He  seemed  to  labor  under  a'  singular  depression  of  spirit,  and 
after  lingering  for  some  time  in  silence,  as  if  reluctant  to  turn 
away,  he  finally  said :  "  Well,  sir,  it  is  the  last  cruise  I  shall 
ever  make," — and  left  me. 

My  cot  was  slung  in  a  temporary  poop-cabin  on  deck,  which 
Commodore  Perry  had  ordered  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
artists.  I  had  not  slept  more  than  two  hours,  when  my  sleep 
was  suddenly  broken  by  a  cry — a  wild,  gurgling,  despairing 
cry  which  still  rings  in  my  ears  whenever  I  think  of  that  night. 
1  sprang  from  my  cot  and  listened.  There  was  a  trampling  of 
feet  on  the  deck  outside,  a  hurried  order,  "  cut  the  painter  1 " 
and  again  a  bubbling  cry,  but  feebler,  under  the  stern.  I 
sprang  to  one  of  the  windows,  looked  out,  and  saw  a  hand  beat- 
ing the  water  blindly  and  convulsively  in  the  eddy  of  the  rud- 
der. I  was  about  to  spring  out  when  a  coil  of  rope  fell  in  the 
water  and  the  hand  grasped  it.  A  horrible  phosphorescent 
light  shone  around  the  body,  struggling  beneath  the  surface. 
Three  men  were  in  the  little  dingey  which  lay  under  the  stem, 
but  before  they  could  cut  the  painter,  the  hand  let  go  its  weak 
hold,  the  rope  slackened,  and  the  body  sank.  The  men  had  no 
oars,  but  half  drifting  with  the  tide,  half  paddling  with  their 
hands,  they  floated  over  it.  Just  beyond — just  out  of  their 
reach — a  head  rose  an  instant  to  the  surface  once  more,  mak- 
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ing  a  ring  of  ghastly  light  There  was  one  bubble,  and  it  dank 
forever,  the  phosphorescent  gleam  sinking  slowly  with  it,  until 
nothing  more  was  seen. 

The  drowned  man  was  no  other  than  John  William*.     Be 
had  the  mid-watch,  and  his  station  was  on  the  forward  guard 
of  the  star-board  paddle-box.     It  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
sat  down  upon  a  bucket  to  rest,  near  the  edge  of  the  guard,  and 
had  either  fallen  asleep  and  reeled  over,  or  lost  his  balance  by 
the  tilting  of  the  bucket     One  of  the  cutters  was  moored  be- 
side the  paddle-box,  and  he  probably  struck  upon  it  and  dis- 
abled himself,  as  he  was  known  to  be  an  excellent  swimmer. 
Some  of  the  men  asserted  that  they  had  seen  a  largo  fish  dart 
past  just  before  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  rope,  and  supposed 
that  he  had  been  carried  under  by  a  shark.     His  body  was 
found  however  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  un mutilated,  and 
was  placed  in  the  cemetery  at  Hong-Kong,  where  a  tomb-stone 
was  erected  over  it  by  his  messmates.     I  have  seen  death  in 
many  shapes,  but  there  was  an  awful  fatality  about  this  which 
shocked  me  profoundly.     Night  and  day  I  heard  the  terrible 
drowning  cry,  until  1  feared  that  my  ear  would  never  lose  the 
consciousness  of  it.     Nearly  a  mouth  afterwards,  I  again  visited 
Hong-Kong,  and  having  been  rowed  ashore  from  the  steamer, 
in  the  dusk  of  evening,  the  oars  struck  a  phosphorescent  lustre 
from  the  water ;  I  grew  deathly  sick  at  the  image  which  those 
gleams  recalled. 

It  is,  therefore,  if  not  my  fault,  at  least  my  misfortune, 
that  I  cannot  endorse  the  praises  of  Hong-Kong,  which  ita 
residents  are  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  it.  Seen  from  the 
water,  the  town,  stretching  for  a  mile  along  the  shore,  at  the 
foot  of  Victoria  Peak,  wlio.se  granite  cliff  towers  eighteen  hun- 


dred  feet  above,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Gibraltar. 
The  Governor's  mansion,  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Church  and 
Barracks  occupy  conspicuous  positions,  and  the  bouses  of  mer- 
chants and  government  officials,  scattered  along  tbe  steep  sides 
of  tbe  bill,  give  the  place  an  opulent  and  flourishing  air.  So 
far  from  being  disappointed  in  this  respect,  one  is  surprised  to 
fiad  tbat  ten  years  of  English  occupation  have  sufficed  to  civi- 
lize so  completely  a.  barren  Chinese  island. 

The  town  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  long  street 
called  Victoria  Boad,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  shore.  It  is 
broad,  well  built  and  well  paved,  and  being  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  the  place,  lengthening  into  a  military  road  which 
makes  the  circuit  of  tbe  island,  has  at  all  times  a  busy  and  an- 
imated air.  Tbe  streets  which  cross  it  strike  directly  up  the 
hill,  and  are  in  many  places  so  steep  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  turn  them  into  flights  of  steps.  The  gray  granite 
of  which  the  island  is  composed  furnishes  excellent  material  for 
building  purposes,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  the  houses, 
streets  and  piers.  Large  quantities  of  it,  dressed  in  the  quar- 
ries by  Chinese  laborers,  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco, 
where  it  is  in  great  demand.  Several  entire  buildings  have 
been  sent  over  and  erected  in  tbat  city.  The  English  Church 
largo  Gothic  building,  without  auy  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural beauty.  On  a  natural  platform  above  it,  stands  the 
palace  of  Bishop  Smith — a  long  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan 
ntyle.  The  Governor's  new  residence  was  in  tbe  course  of  con- 
struction, aud  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  hint  at  its  char- 


Tho  island  of  Hong-Kong  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  consists  of  n  desolate  cluster  of  mwi\Aim».,^s\\\sSv 
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offer  no  opportunity  of  cultivation.     Nearly  all  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  consumed  in  the  town  come  from  Macao.     There  is 
a  small  village,  inhabited  by  Chinese  fishermen,  on  the  south- 
ern side,  and  a  Military  Hospital  on  the  east,  looking  upon 
the  Lymoon  Passage,  which  opens  into  the  China  Sea ;  but  the 
English  colony  is  concentrated  in  and  about  the  town  of  Vic- 
toria, which  is  built  on  the  northern  side,  facing  the  mainland. 
The  harbor  is  spacious,  with  a  good  anchorage,  and  well  shel- 
tered, except  in  case  of  an  unusually  violent  typhoon. .   From 
the  position  of  the  town,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  south-west  mon- 
soon in  summer,  while  the  vapors  collected  by  the  moonl 
contribute  to  produce  an  intense,  moist  heat,  which 
violent  fever.     The  "  IIong-Kong  fever,"  a*  it  is  call* 
been  described  by  some  facetious  traveller  as  combiufr^Aa 
worst  symptoms  of  cholera,  yellow  and  typhus  fevers,  with  otlfcr 
and    worse   features  of  its   own.     The   mortality  among  &e 
troops  stationed  here  was  formerly  very  great,  but  it  has  bfcn 
lessened  of  late  years  by  the  adoption  of  stringent  sanjfiry 
measures. 

For  amusements,  besides  riding,  boating,  yacht  regattas, 
&c,  there  is  a  club,  with  a  library,  reading  and  billiard  rooms, 
and  a  bowling-alley,  much  frequented  by  Americans.  The  so- 
ciety is  not  extensive,  but  intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  the 
same  lordly  hospitality,  with  which  I  first  became  acquainted 
in  India,  prevails  not  only  here  but  throughout  all  the  foreign 
communities  in  China.  This  custom  originated  long  ago,  in 
the  isolation  to  which  the  foreign  merchant  was  condemned, 
and  the  infrcquency  of  visitors  from  the  distant  world,  which 
he  had  temporarily  renounced.  Then  all  houses  were  open 
to    the   guest,    and    the   luxury    which   had  been    created  to 
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Boften  the  gilded  exile,  was  plaafll  ut  his  command.  The  es- 
talili^limi-nt  of  steamship  linea^BTiuilding  of  hotels  and  other 
progressive  agencies,  have  sjnuewhat  moderated  this  liberality, 
and  uiiiy  In  time  reduce  it  to  the  cautious  aud  guarded  hos- 
pitality of  home;  hut  there  is  still  enough  of  the  old  genial 
spirit  left  to  make  a,  stranger  feci  satisfied  with  the  welcome 
he  receives. 

I  doubt  if  there  be  another  class  of  men,  who  live  in  more 
luxurious  state  than  the  foreign  residents  in  China.  Their 
households  are  conducted  on  a  princely  scale,  and  whatever 
can  he  had  in  (lie  way  of  furniture,  upholstery  or  domestic  ap- 
pliances of  auv  sort,  to  promote  ease  and  comfort,  is  sure  to  be 
'foUttd  ia-their  dwellings.  Their  tables  are  supplied  with  the 
choicest  which  the  country  eau  afford,  and  a  retinue  of  well- 
drilled  servants,  whose  only  business  it  is  to  study  their  habits, 
anticipate  all  (heir  wants.  All  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold is  in  the  hands  of  native  servants.  The  ''comprador" 
furnishes  the  necessary  supplies — for  which  he  generally  ob- 
tains a  fat  commission — the  butler  regulates  Ihc  internal 
*  economy ;  and  every  inmate  has  one  or  more  personal  servants, 
who  have  charge  of  his  owu  private  wants.  The  expense  of 
keeping  up  such  au  establishment  is  of  course  very  large ;  but 
BO, also  are  the  profits  of  a  flourishing  commercial  house,  and 
thia  easeful  and  luxurious  mode  of  life,  while  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve health  in  a  climate  hostile  to  the  Northern  race,  furnishes 
ta  solace,  sensuous  though  it  be,  for  the  want  of  those  more  en- 
lightened recreations  which  a  civilized  land  affords. 
These  little  communities,  nevertheless,  are  subject  to  iron 
laws  of  etiquette,  any  infraction  whereof,  either  purposely  or 
through  ignorance,  makes  society  tremble  to  its  foundatioi 
* 
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custom  which  refers  particularly  to  strangers,  has  been  trans- 
planted  thither  from  India,  and  ia  now  in  full  force.    The  newly- 
arrived,  utiles  he  wishes  to  avoid  all  society,  must  go  the  round* 
of  the  resident  families,  aud  make  his  calls.      The  calls  arc  re- 
turned, an  invitation  to  dinner  follows  in  due  course  of  time, 
and  every  thin*;  is  en  train  for  a  footing  of  funiiliar  intercourse. 
This  custom  seems  to  me  to  reverse  the  natural  course  of  so- 
ei;il  ethics.     It  obliges  the  stranger  to  seek  his  welcome,  in- 
stead of  having  it  spontaneously  tendered  to  him.      The  resi- 
dents defend  the  praetiec,  on  the  ground  that  it  allows  a  man 
to  choose  his  own  society — an  obvious  hull,  since  he  cannot 
know  who  arc  congenial  to  him  until  he  has  met  them ;  aud  on 
tin1  other  hand,  the  opposite  course  would  allow  them  to  choose 
hi »  society  or  nut,  as  they  preferred.     In  India,  among  the 
Company's*  servants,  the  rule  is  rigidly  enforced,  arid  nothing 
creates  greater  scandal  than  a  violation  of  it. 

There  are  private  halls  occasionally — public,  rarely,  if  ever 
— where  quadrilles,  and  waltz-s,  and  polkas,  are  danced  with  as 
much  spirit  as  at  any  outside  the  Tropics;  hut  there  \»  a 
considerate  departure  from  tin*  etiquette  of  the  North,  in  allow- 
ing the  gentlemen  to  appear,  on  such  occasions,  in  a  white 
linen  jacket,  ami  with  a  simple  ribbon  in  place  of  a  cravat- 
Nay,  if  so  minded,  he  may  even  throw  wide  his  collar,  and 
enjoy  a  cool  throat.  This  barbarism — as  every  young  lady  of 
proper  taste  must  consider  it — 1  find  highly  commendable. 
ISut  it  requires  a  great  struggle  in  John  Inill  to  throw  down 
those  starched  barricades  which  tla.uk  his  closely- rasped  chin 
and  protect  his  mutton-chop  whiskers.  In  Calcutta,  even  in 
the  dog-days,  nothing  less  than  a  collar  rigid  as  plank,  and  a 
black  cloth  dress-coat,  is  tolerated.     Verily,  the  Saxon  clings 
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to  his  idols  with  a  pertinacity  which  wo  cannot  sufficiently 
admire.  Make  a  certain  costume  the  type  of  respectability 
with  him,  and  he  carries  the  idea  all  over  the  world.  If  bear- 
skins and  woollen  blankets  were  the  evening  costume  of  the 
West-End  or  Fifth-Avenue,  you  would  soon  find  him  com- 
placently sporting  them  on  the  Equator.  In  the  incessant 
heat  of  the  Tropics  he  drinks  his  heavy  sherry,  and  indulges 
in  his  brandy-and-water,  with  as  much  freedom  as  in  the  airs 
of  England,  and  if  not  cut  short  in  his  career  by  fever,  finally 
goes  home  with  a  damaged  liver,  and  no  digestion  at  all.  On 
the  shores  of  Cathay,  he  keeps  up  the  hours  and  habits  of  the 
London  season ;  in  the  cinnamon  groves  of  Ceylon,  he  breathes 
the  atmosphere  of  Pail-Mall. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


A     PICTURE    OF    MACAO. 
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Wk  remained  but  two  or  three  days  at  along- Kong:  the  season 
of  typhoons  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
place  the  squadron  in  some  more  sheltered  anchorage.  The 
Mississippi  proceeded  to  Blenheim  Reach,  near  Whainpoa, 
where  part  of  the  British  Kast  India  Squadron  was  already 
anchored ;  the  Susquehanna,  after  touching  at  Macao,  to  land 
Commodore  Perry,  was  ordered  to  Cuinsingmoon,  about  fifteen 
milo/*  further  to  the  north.  This  is  merely  a  small  Chinese  vil- 
lage, on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
sheltered  anchorage  in  front  of  it,  a  healthy  air  and  good  water. 
The  hills  arc  bare  and  bleak  in  aspect,  and  no  place  could  well 
be  more  forlorn,  as  a  sojourn.  After  four  days,  however,  tho 
artists7  corps  received  notice  that  rooms  had  been  appropriated 


to  them  in  a  building  in  Macao,  which  had  boon  leased  aa  a 
Naval  Hospital.  A  Portuguese  hrcha  was  dispatched  to  carry 
us  and  our  baggage  to  the  city,  and  we  took  leave  of  the  good 
olJ  Susquehanna.  We  had  a  slow  but  agreeable  run  down  the 
OMBt,  anchored  in  the  inner  harbor  of  Macao,  and  before  night 
were  fully  installed  in  our  new  quarters. 

The  Naval  Hospital  stood  upon  the  central  ridge  of  the 
island,  and  was  conscLjueiitly  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city, 
overlooking  the  broad  Canton  Gulf  on  one  Bide,  and  on  the 
other  the  tiled  roofs  of  tho  Portuguese  bouses  below,  the  inner 
harbor,  with  its  scanty  fleet  of  junks,  lorehes  and  iauka  boats, 
and  the  bare,  stony  bills  of  the  island  beyond.  In  front  rose  a 
hill,  with  a  deserted  convent  on  its  summit  glowing  in  the  broad 
white  glare  of  the  breathless  Au.gu.-t  noonH.  The  lower  story 
of  the  Hospital  waB  appropriated  to  the  invalids,  of  whom 
there  were  about  twenty,  and  the  Commodore's  band ;  the  sur- 
geons and  artists  oceupie  1  the  rooms  above.  With  A-fok  as 
steward,  and  the  market  of  Macao  at  hand,  rich  in  fruit  and 
ibles,  we  fared  rather  better  than  on  ship's  rations  and 
tnugh  Japanese  fowls,  while  the  enclosed  verandah,  on 
account  of  its  airiness,  furnished  admirable  sleeping  accommo- 
dations during  the  dog-days.  The  time  passed  on  quietly  and 
without  particular  incident,  and  I  found  the  repose  of  our  life 
very  grateful,  after  the  active  experiences  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  past  year.  There  was  no  serious  duty  to  interfere  with  the 
indulgence  of  that  tropical  indolence,  which  is  such  a  luxury 
after  the  fatigue  of  travel. 

Our  principal  annoyance  was  an  old  Chinese  boggar-wonmn, 
■who  sometimes  drove  us  to  desperation  with  her  piercing,  mo- 
notonous wail,  from  bar  station  in  the  shade  of  the  house  oppo- 
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gite,  and  no  amount  of  "  eaah"  (the  cheapest  alms  in  the  wozU) 
would  drive  her  away.  8he  would  then  only  howl  the  more 
pertinaciously  for  more.  Nothing  could  hare  been  more  trjjig 
to  the  nerves  than  her  eternal:  "  Chin-chin — a — a— a!  poor 
mm — a — a!  how  kin  do—Oi—a — a/"  But  twice  a  day  our 
fi  ie  brass  band  of  twenty  instruments  rehearsed  in  the  long  hail 
below,  usually  commencing  with  the  ringing  chant  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Nat  ion  nl  Ilynin.     Tho  old  beggar   then  retired  from 

■ 

the  field  in  confusion.  A  few  tawny  Portuguese,  with  close- 
cropped,  blue-black  hair,  would  sometimes  pause  to  listen  at 
they  passed  through  the  almost  deserted  streets.  The  muse 
awoke  no  chord  of  patriotism  or  pride  in  their  breasts;  Macao 
lias  out-lived  even  that  The  strain  ceased,  and  then  the  rid, 
lyrical  throb  of  "  Hail  Columbia"  would  rise  exult ingly  into 
the  still  blue  air,  while  the  stars  and  stripes  hung  niotionleai 
from  the  peak  of  the  flag-staff,  at  the  American  Consulate 
below  us.  Though  1  heard  our  country's  anthem  every  day,  mj 
heart  beat  more  quick  and  warm  under  all  that  summer  languor, 
und  my  thoughts  would  turn  for  a  moment  to  tho  dear  laud  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

I  prefer  Macao  to  any  other  place  in  China,  partly  on 
account,  of  the  pietim'Sipm  beauty  of  its  position,  and  partly 
because  it  is  less  Chinese.  It  has  a  history  which  attaches  it 
to  the  history  of  our  race;  it  has  human  associations  with 
which  we  can  sympathize.  The  annals  of  tho  Ming  and  tho 
Hang  dynasties  are  no  more  to  me  (with  the  exception  of  tho 
reign  of  that  splendid  invader,  Kublai  Khan,)  than  those  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon;  but  the  memories  of  Camoens,  the  Poet, 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Apostle,  embalm  Macao  for  ever  in 
the  eyes  of  the  European  race.     It  was  the  first  beacon  whence 
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the  light  of  Christianity  and  the  liberalizing  influences  of  com- 
merce went  forth  into  the  dark  places  of  the  East.  And  now, 
useless  and  worn  out  as  it  seems,  with  its  commerce  destroyed, 
its  palaces  vacant,  its  grandees  beggared,  and  its  importance  as 
a  foothold  of  civilization  totally  gone,  there  is  a  mournful 
charm  in  the  silence  of  its  grass-grown  streets,  and  the  memory 
of  its  former  power  and  opulence  still  clothes  it  with  a  shadowy 
dignity.  Here,  at  least,  there  are  traces  of  Art  and  Taste,  and 
all  those  monstrosities  of  Chinese  £7/z -taste,  which  would  make 
China  a  living  purgatory  to  any  one  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  Beautiful,  are  thrust  into  the  background,  and  do  not 
spoil  the  harmony  of  the  picture. 

The  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao  comprises  a  ridgy 
peninsula  about  four  miles  long,  attached  to  the  southern  end 
of  a  large  Chinese  island,  by  a  narrow,  sandy  neck,  across 
which  a  wall  was  thrown  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  The 
city  is  built  in  a  dip  of  the  hills,  near  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  to  the  east  faces  the  Roads,  the  usual  anchorage  of 
foreign  shipping.  It  has  another  face  on  the  west,  looking  upon 
the  Inner  Harbor,  a  narrow  strait  shut  in  by  lofty  islands. 
Another  channel,  called  the  Typa,  between  two  barren  islands, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southward,  is  the  usual  anchorage 
of  vessels  during  the  typhoon  season,  on  account  of  its  shel- 
tered situation.  The  view  of  the  city  from  the  Roads  is  very 
imposing,  and  with  the  island-mountains  in  the  background,  has 
been  compared  by  many  persons  to  that  of  Naples  from  the 
bay,  but  I  could  see  scarcely  a  single  point  of  resemblance. 
A  crescent-shaped  bay,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  fronts  tho 
water,  and  behind  the  massive  stone  pier,  or  Praya,  rises  a  row 
of  stately  buildings  of  a  pale  yellow  or  pink  color.     The  foliage 
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of  tropical  gardens  peeps  oat  behind  them,  and  the  ridge  i 
crowned  with  the  square-towered  Cathedral  and  serenl 
churches.  At  the  northern  point  ia  an  Alameda,  or  pohb 
square,  planted  with  trees,  above  which  riaca  a  fortress,  Fr 
ther  to  the  north,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill,  ia  the  Fort  of  Gra, 
or  Del  Monte,  and  a  larger  but  somewhat  dismantled  fertile* 
tion  looms  behind,  on  the  middle  ridge  of  the  peninsula. 

Even  before  lauding,  one  notes  the  deserted  aspect  of  tk 
place  There  are  no  crowds  on  the  Praya ;  the  houses  bin  i 
decoying,  mouldy  appearance,  and  you  listen  in  Tain  for  that 
hum  of  life  which  floats  about  the  centres  of  trade  or  industry. 
The  Holitary  sentry  at  the  foot  of  the  Portuguese  flag-staff 
seems  to  be  dosing  at  his  post.  Now  and  then  some  Chine* 
l»ortcrs  puss,  or  four  servants  carrying  a  sedan  chair  with  all 
the  blinds  down.  During  the  Hammer,  when  most  of  the  foreign 
merchant*  in  Cunt  on  send  their  families  there,  on  account  of 
the  temjterate  sea  air,  many  of  the  spacious  old  mansions  an 
inhabited,  and  servants  with  impudent  faces  lounge  about  the 
open  gateways.  Were  it  not  for  the  scanty  revenue  which  they 
derive  from  the  lease  of  their  ancestral  palaces,  many  of  the 
old  Portuguese  fatuilicH  would  be  entirely  destitute.  Indeed, 
it  is  already  a  ui)>tery  how  some  of  them  contrive  to  exist 
Piece  by  piece  the  old  plate,  and  diamond  by  diamond  the  old 
jewels  are  sold,  while  the  parsimony  of  the  household  belies 
the  appearance  of  wealth  which  still  lingers  about  the  massive 
buildings  and  the  luxuriant  gardens. 

These  fine  old  gardens  arc  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  city, 
hiding  its  dilapidation,  and  recalling,  in  the  care  and  taste 
which  they  have  not  wholly  outgrown,  those  which  adorn  the 
cities  of  Southern  Spain.     Although  the  winters  are  wet  and 
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colli,  all  the  li:irdicr  varieties  of  trojiieal  fruits  thrive  well,  nil d 
even  the  mango,  tlio  papaya  and  the  guars  are  found  in  the 
markets.  On  the  garden- terraces,  in  tho  upper  part  of  the 
citj,  whence  you  have  a  charming  panorama  of  the  islaud-stu  d- 
ded  gulf,  the  spiry  cypress  and  the  orange  of  Portugal  mingle 
their  foliage  with  the  palm,  the  bamboo  and  the  Indian  banyan. 
In  August,  the  high  walls  which  enclose  them  are  festooned 
with  enormous  masses  of  the  night-hlooining  ccreus,  whose 
milky  blossoms,  a  foot  in  diameter,  diffuse  a  sweet  and  powerful 
odor.  Around  the  fountains  the  sacred  lotus  opena  its  sunny 
cup,  tipped  with  as  pure  a  rose  as  summer  daybreak  can  show. 
The  lagisfrwmia,  with  its  soft,  crape-like  racemes  of  white  or 
crimson,  and  the  burning  scarlet  of  the  pomegranate  flower,  star 
the  deep  green  masses  of  foliage.  Nature  is  always  luxurious 
within  the  Tropics. 

Two  gates  in  the  northern  wall  of  the  city  lead  to  what  is 
called  the  Campo — an  open,  cultivated  tract  of  country  sepa- 
rated by  a  bleak  ridge  from  the  sandy  Sat  which  divides  the 
Portuguese  territories  from  the  Chinese.  The  Campo  is  tra- 
versed by  an  excellent  road,  uuiting  with  a  new  one  which  has 
Iwcn  cut  along  the  face  of  the  bluffs  on  the  eastern  Bide  of  tho 
island.  The  two  combined  form  an  agreeable  drive,  and  every 
evening  towards  sunset,  all  who  possess  or  are  rich  enough  to 
hire  a  horse  or  equipage,  may  be  seen  taking  their  way  along  the 
Prayn  to  the  Alameda,  and  thence  striking  out  on  the  course  of 
the  Campo.  This  drive  of  three  or  four  miles,  with  a  gallop 
over  the  sands  to  the  Chinese  barrier,  is  a  grateful  release  to 
the  Canton  merchant,  and  hi  comparison  with  the  confinement 
of  his  hongs,  tho  Campo  appears  as  boundless  and  as  free  as  an 
Illinois  prairie.     The  fort  of  Guia,  with  a  steep  zigzag  path 
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leading  up  to  its  battlements,  towers  high  over  it,  on  the  east; 
on  the  op|>osito  side  the  Chinese  village  of  Wang-Hya,  lie*  em- 
bedded in  bamboo  and  Indian  fig-trees;  over  a  level  covered 
with  rice-fields  and  vegetable  gardens,  stretches  a  wide  blue 
arm  of  the  bay,  and  the  mountains  of  the  western  island  lean 
away  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  channels  and  other  islands 
beyond. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  Wang-Hya  (or  in  tho  Macao  dialect, 
Mong-ha),  which  gives  its  name  to  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  under  the  auppices  of  our  great 
mandarin  Cushing  (Coo-Shing,  a  genuine  Chinese  name),  and 
the  Commissioner  Keying.  The  siguing  of  this  treaty  and  the 
festivities  consequent  thereupon,  took  place  in  tho  great  tem- 
ple of  Wang-Hy.i — a  large  building  of  gray  granite,  rather 
more  simple  and  tasteful  in  its  architecture  than  Chinese  tem- 
ples usually  arc.  In  fact,  but  for  the  enormous  misshapen 
gods,  glaring  all  over  with  verm  ill  ion  and  gilding,  those  mas- 
sive courts  and  heavy,  overhanging  roofs,  shaded  by  the  broad 
arms  of  several  giant  Indian  fig-trees,  would  afford  a  very 
pleasing  picture.  There  is  a  Macao  legend  to  the  effect  that, 
when  dishing  went  out  in  state  to  meet  Keying,  he  was  at- 
tended by  tho  Portuguese  band  belonging  to  the  Governor,  and 
that  the  drum-major  of  the  band  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  Chinese  authorities  by  his  portly  size,  and  the  glitter  of  his 
full-dress  uniform,  that  they  imagined  him  to  be  the  American 
mandarin,  and  wasted  several  profound  salutations  upon  him 
before  tho  mistake  was  discovered. 

As  for  amusements  in  Macao,  there  were  none  except  the 
daily  stroll  on  the  Praya  and  ride  in  the  Campo,  with  an  occa- 
sional dinner  or  dance.     The  Governor,  Senhor  Guimaraes,  was 
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an  urbano  and  polished  gentleman,  and  entertained  frequently, 
and  there  were  a  few  Portuguese  families  who  still  kept  up 
something  of  the  old  state.  The  theatre,  a  reminiscence  of 
tlie  palmy  days  of  Macao,  had  long  been  closed,  but  was  again 
opened  for  a  concert  given  by  our  band,  who  made  Macao  ring 
with  such  music  as  hud  not  been  heard  for  years.  The  bugle- 
players  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  garrison  are  very  fine,  but 
the  Governor's  hand  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  any  where 
else.  By  the  Commodore's  permission,  our  band  performed  on 
the  Alameda  every  Thursday  evening,  and  all  Macao  went 
there  in  the  moonlight  to  look  upon  the  sparkling  bay,  and  drink, 
with  thirsty  cars,  the  sweet  strains. 

During  my  stay,  the  Chinese  residents  celebrated  their  great 
religious  festival — a  sort  of  All  Soul's  Day,  or  worship  paid  col- 
lectively to  all  the  gods  and  saints  in  their  mythology,  their  own 
ancestors  included.  It  is  a  convenient  way  of  lumping  together 
a  number  of  minor  worships,  and  wiping  out  with  one  grand 
stroko  the  delinquencies  of  the  year;  and  the  essence  of  the 
Chinese  religion  not  being  love  of  God,  but  fear  of  the  devil, 
they  manage  to  propitiate  their  neglected  Satans  by  a  terrifio 
thumping  of  tom-toms,  and  a  fizzle  and  splutter  of  fireworks, 
which  lasts  three  days.  On  the  occasion,  they  constructed  a 
large  framework  on  the  Praya,  which  was  covered  with  mus- 
lins, silks,  and  spangled  paper,  so  as  to  represent  the  shrine  of 
a  temple.  It  was  about  15  feet  high,  by  30  in  length,  and 
hung  with  lamps  of  every  quality  and  fashion,  from  Bohemian 
crystal  to  horn  and  mica.  A  variety  of  hideous  divinities,  with 
black  or  copper-colored  faces,  squatted  on  shrines  or  stood  stilly 
erect  in  niches;  and  in  a  recess  at  one  end,  three  or  four  noisi- 
cians  made  an  infernal  din  with  gongs,  tom-toms  and  long  hol- 
21 
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low  bamboos  which  emitted  shrieks  that  made  your  nerra 
quiver.  I  doubt  if  the  word  "  harmony  "  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese  language.  Not  even  the  sense  of  a  rhythm  could  be 
extracted  from  the  dreadful  discord,  but  each  instrument  of 
torture  raved  in  its  own  way,  regardless  of  the  others.  What 
must  be  the  nature  of  those  who  take  delight  in  such  sounds? 

The  loveliest  spot  in  Macao  is  the  garden  and  grotto  of 
Camoens,  and  thithor  the  stranger  first  turns  his  steps.  Dur- 
ing my  first  visit  there,  in  March,  it  was  the  only  thing  I  saw. 
The  Susquehanna  was  to  leave  for  Shanghai  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  there  was  a  chanco  that  I  might  not  return,  I  suc- 
ceeded, with  much  difficulty,  in  making  the  swarthy  landlord  of 
the  "  National  Hotel  "  comprehend  what  it  was  that  I  wanted 
to  see.  lie  called  inc  Ik4 fore  daybreak,  and  gave  me  an  old 
Chinaman  as  guide  to  the  place.  We  threaded  a  number  of 
crooked  streets  in  the  dusk,  passed  the  facade  of  an  eminent 
Jesuit  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  at  length 
reached  a  little  grassy  square  on  the  hill,  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  city.  By  dint  of  knocking  and  calling,  my  guide 
aroused  a  sleepy  servant,  who  opened  a  gate  and  admitted  me 
into  a  trim  parterre,  redolent  of  rose  and  jessamine,  and  open- 
ing into  a  deep  garden,  wherein  the  shadows  still  lingered 
thick  and  dark  under  the  trees.  A  large  and  stately  mansion 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  in  which 
Camoens  lived.  The  property  belongs  to  Count  Salvi,  who  has 
offered  it  for  sale,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  without  finding  a 
purchaser. 

I  took  my  way  at  random  through  the  garden,  seeking,  in 
the  gray  morning  twilight,  for  the  grotto  whose  shelter  gave 
birth  to  the  "  Lusiad."    It  was  a  wilderness  of  large  trees, 
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made  still  mare  intricate!  is  some  places  by  a  illicit  under- 
growth, and  the  rank  parasitic  vines  which  clung  from  hough 
to  bough.  It  followed  tho  slope  of  the  hill,  terraced  here  and 
there,  while  the  highest  part  was  overhung  by  immense  granite 
boulders,  heaped  one  upon  the  other,  till  the  topmost  masses 
towered  above  the  trees.  I  found  an  aviary  with  a  dead  tree 
in  it,  showing  that  birds  had  once  been  there;  a  fountain,  dry 
and  cracking  to  pieces;  and  finally,  noticing  a  small  chapel 
reared  upon  a  rook  in  the  thickest  part  of  tho  wood,  was  led  to 
the  object  of  my  search.  The  grotto  is  simply  a  natural  portal 
formed  by  three  great  boulders  of  grey  granite,  within  whoso 
arch  tho  poet  found  shade  and  coolness  and  privacy.  It  is  not 
ft  cavern  of  Jeremiah,  to  feed  austere  thoughts  and.  gloomy 
prophecies,  but  a  grotto  just  too  stern  not  to  be  Arcadian  and 
idyllic.  The  portal  is  now  closed  at  each  end  by  an  iron  grat- 
ing, and  within  it  stands  a  bronze  bust  of  the  poet,  elevated  on 
ft  lofty  pedestal,  containing  three  stanzas  from  the  Lusiad,  in 
bronae  tetters.  The  dawn  gradually  brightened,  as  I  stood 
beside  the  grating;  the  darkness  under  the  trees  faded  into 
twilight,  but  tho  features  of  the  poet  were  not  discernible  in  tho 
gloom  which  filled  the  recess.  Fit  monument  to  him,  who 
turned  into  glory  tho  shame  of  banishment  and  the  sorrow  of 
exile — who  made  the  power  and  the  injustice  of  tho  laud  that 
gave  him  birth  alike  immortal  I 

I  frequently  went  there  afterwards  by  daylight,  but  tho 
genus  loci  was  less  distinct  and  impressive  than  in  that  silent 
morning  hour.  The  Chevalier  di  Rienzi,  a  Frenchman  who 
styles  himself,  "poeto  exile,"  has  had  a  tablet  cut  upon  the 
rock  beside  the  grotto,  and  a  poem  of  his  own  in  praise  of  Cam- 
oens  inscribed  upon  it.     The  poem  is  good,  considering  that  it 
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ia  French,  and  if  the  Chevalier  di  Bienri  had  a  name  in  liter- 
ature, we  might  pardon,  and  even  approve,  his  deaire  to  ooapls 
it  with  the  illustrious  Camoens.  To  me,  who  never  heard  of 
him  before,  the  deed  is  presumptuous  and  profane;  though  a 
thousand  times  less  so  than  some  French  doggerel  upon  Cam- 
oens  written  in  the  visitor's  book.  From  the  terrace  on  As 
western  side  of  the  garden  there  are  lovely  view*  of  the  inmr 
harbor,  especially  towards  sunset;  and  the  "  Oasa  Gardens,"  as 
they  are  called,  area  frequent  resort  of  the  foreign  residents  at 
that  hour. 

My  days  passed  away  quietly  and  indolently  enough, 
through  the  remainder  of  August  The  thermometer  ranged 
from  80°  to  03°  in  the  shade,  and  the  sun,  hanging  directly  in 
the  icnith  at  noon,  poured  down  a  flood  of  white  heat.  Macao 
seemed  wholly  deserted  at  such  times,  notwithstanding  its 
society  was  larger  and  more  animated  than  usual.  I  began  to 
make  preparations  for  returning  home,  a  course  which  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  my  long  absence.  The  fact  of  my  having 
entered  the  service  bound  me  for  the  entire  cruise,  but  Commo- 
dore Perry,  with  his  usual  kindness,  on  learning  that  a  prolonged 
absence  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  me,  gave  me  leave 
to  resign.  I  desired  to  return  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  but  as 
no  vessel  was  then  up  for  that  port,  I  changed  my  plans  and 
took  passage  for  New  York  in  the  clipper  ship  Sea  Serpent, 
Captain  Howland,  which  was  announced  to  sail  from  Whampoa 
on  the  9th  of  September. 

I  made  a  trip  to  Hong-Kong  to  draw  some  funds  from  the 
Oriental  Bank,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  $847  for  a 
letter  of  credit  on  London  for  $500.  In  returning  I  took  a 
sampan,  as  the  Chinese  boats  are  called,  and  made  the  run  to 
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Macao  in  five  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  pirates  who  infest  the  Lemma  and  Lin-tin  Islands. 
I  also  went  up  to  Cumsingmoon,  in  the  fast  boat  of  old  Ey6k} 
who  supplied  the  squadron  with  fresh  provisions,  and  passed 
another  night  on  board  the  dear  old  Susquehanna.  I  began  to 
love  the  very  timbers  of  the  staunch  frigate  that  had  been  my 
home,  more  or  less,  for  six  months,  and  I  felt  a  keen  pang  on 
moving  away  from  her  huge  black  hull  and  the  gallant  souls 
within  it.  May  prosperous  breeses  attend  her  and  them,  wher- 
ever they  sail  I 
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By  the  end  of  August,  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  had 
arrived  in  China,  with  the  exception  of  the  store-ship  Lexing- 
ton. The  Macedonian,  Vandalia  and  Southampton  were  sent 
to  the  anchorage  at  Cuinsingmoon,  whither  the  Powhatan, 
which  returned  to  Hong-Kong  on  the  25th,  also  proceeded. 
She  was  detained  eight  days  at  Loo-Choo,  in  order  to  remedy 
a  slight  defect  in  one  of  her  engines.  The  store-ship  Supply , 
arrived  at  IIong-Kong  on  the  27th,  having  touched  at  Amoy 
on  her  way  from  Loo-Choo.  Canton  was  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  and  the  foreign  merchants  anticipated  trouble,  on  account 
of  the  spread  of  the  rebellion.  All  the  American  firms 
addressed  a  letter  to  Commodore  Perry,  begging  that  a  national 
vessel  might  be  sent  up  to  the  Macao  Passage,  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  factories.     The  Supply  was  therefore  ordered 
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up  the  river,  as  all  the  other  vessols  of  tho  squadron  drew  too 
niuuh  water  to  pass  the  bar.  Our  groat  steam  frigates  certainly 
contributed  to  our  success  in  Japan,  but  they  are  nearly  use- 
less for  service  in  the  Chinese  waters. 

I  took  the  anchor  from  my  enp  on  the  5th  of  September, 
after  four  months'  service,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
bade  adieu  to  my  messmates  and  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
for  Canton.  Mr.  Contee,  the  Flag- Lieutenant  of  the  Squadron, 
who  had  procured  leave  of  abscoce  on  account  of  ill-health  and 
had  also  taken  passage  on  the  Sea  Serpent,  accompanied  me. 
It  was  after  auiiBet  when  we  left,  and  my  last  glimpse  of  Macao 
was  the  dark  silhouette  of  its  hills  :igniiist  the  fading  sky.  "We 
had  an  indistinct  night-view  of  the  Boguc  Forts,  at  the  Boeca. 
Tigris,  or  mouth  of  the  Whampoa  River,  after  which  I  sought 
a  couch  on  one  of  the  hard  benches  ui  the  cabin,  but  failed 
to  extract  much  repose  from  it. 

The  steamer  did  not  reach  her  destination  until  daybreak 
the  nest  morning.  Consequently,  whatever  there  may  be  of  the 
picturesque  or  striking  in  the  approach  to  Canton,  was  lost  to 
As  the  rapid  dawn  of  tho  South  brightened  into  sunrise, 
I  found  that  we  were  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
between  the  foreign  Factories  and  the  famous  temple  of  Hoaan. 
The  Pearl  River,  at  this  place,  is  cot  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  thickly  studded  with  junks,  flower-boats  and 
those  crowded  hulks  which  contain  the  "floating  population" — 
an  important  item  in  the  census  of  the  city.  What  little  can 
en  of  the  native  part  of  Canton  from  this  point,  is  low  and 
mean,  unrelieved  by  a  single  pagoda.  The  foreign  Factories 
oo  the  contrary,  inclosing  a  parallelogram  of  three  or  four 
acres,  which  extends  down  to  the  river,  are  substantial  blocks 
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of  buildings,  four  stories  in  height.  The  open  space  has  been 
turned  into  a  Botanical  Garden,  which  is  kept  in  excellent 
order,  as  it  affords  the  residents  their  only  chance  for  agreeable 
exercise,  except  that  of  boating  on  the  river.  In  this  garden 
four  lofty  flag-staffs,  planted  at  regular  intervals,  display  the 
colors  of  America,  France,  England  and  Denmark)  and  in  the 
centre  a  neat  Gothic  Chapel  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hog- 
Lane,  renowned  during  the  troubles  of  1841.  The  factories 
are  divided  into  different  "  hongs" — English,  American,  Danish, 
&o. — but  the  foreign  community  is  crowded  into  narrow 
bounds,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  jealousy  of  the  native 
authorities,  and  a  five  minutes'  walk  will  embrace  its  utmost 
limits. 

Adjacent  to  the  factories  are  the  streets  occupied  by  the 
Chinese  "  hong  merchants,"  whose  dealings  are  almost  wholly 
with  foreigners,  and  the  markets  and  shops  of  mechanics,  whioh 
depend  on  foreign  custom.  The  most  noted  thoroughfares  are 
Old  and  New  China-streets,  and  Looking-Glaas  and  Spectacle- 
streets,  which  in  their  quaint  forms  and  brilliant  coloring,  their 
gay,  bustling  and  lively  aspect,  resemble  the  bazaars  of  Orien- 
tal cities.  They  are  narrow,  the  houses  two  stories  in  height, 
with  projecting  roofs,  the  fronts  of  a  dark  blue  or  green  color, 
with  a  mixture  of  bright  red,  and  still  further  relieved  by  the 
gilded  hieroglyphics  which  cover  the  vertical  swinging  signs. 
In  Old  and  New  China-streets  there  are  also  English  signs 
which  inform  you  that  A-Kow  or  Hu-ping  deals  in  silks,  or 
porcelain,  or  lacquered  ware,  or  ivory,  or  mother-of-pearl,  or 
sandal- wood,  or  silver.  The  predominant  talent  of  the  Chinese 
is  their  faculty  of  imitation,  and  since  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners  has  become  less  restricted,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
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abandon  many  of  their  former  grotesque  models  and  accept 
others  more  consonant  with  a  civilized  taste.  This  is  shown  in 
the  patterns  of  their  silks,  the  form  and  style  of  their  articles 
in  silver  and  ivory,  and  their  furniture.  The  display  in  their 
shops  is  tempting  to  a  stranger,  but  purchases  were  ruinous  at 
a  crisis,  when  money  commanded  fifty  per  cent,  premium  at 
Canton,  and  seventy-fire  per  cent,  at   Shanghai. 

Whoever  first  invented  the  "  pigeon  English,"  as  it  is  called 
— the  jargon  used  by  foreigners  in  their  intercourse  with  Chi- 
nese— deserves  an  immortality  of  ridicule.  The  jargon  has 
now  become  bo  fixed,  that  it  will  take  several  generations  to 
eradicate  it.  The  Chinaman  requires  as  much  practice  to 
learn  it  as  he  would  to  learn  correct  English,  while  the  English- 
man, in  his  turn,  must  pick  it  up  as  he  would  a  new  language. 
Fancy,  for  instance,  a  man  going  into  one  of  the  silverware 
i  in  New  China-street,  and  saying,  "  My  wantye  two  piece 
snuff'hox :  can  secure  ?  "  when  his  meaning  is  simply — "  I  want 
two  snuff-boxes :  oan  you  get  them  ? "  To  which  A- Wing 
gravely  answers :  "  Can  secure."  Or,  another  declaring :  "  My 
no  savey  that  pigeon" — which  signifies  in  English  :  "  I  don't 
understand  the  business."  If  you  make  inquiries  at  a  hotel, 
yoo  must  ask !  "  What  man  have  got  top-side  ?  "  (who  are  up 
stairs?)  and  the  Chinese  servant  will  make  answer:  "Two 
piece  captain,  one  pteee  joss-man,  have  got."  (There  are  two 
captains  and  a  clergyman.)  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  make  use  of  this  absurd  and  barbarous  lingo, 
and  it  was  always  very  unpleasant  to  hear  it  spoken  by  a  lady. 

As  far  as  sight-seeing  is  concerned,  Canton  has  very  little 
offer  the  traveller,  and  I  was  so  thoroughly  surfeited  with 
China  that  I  made  no  effort  to  see  more  than  the  most  prorai- 
21- 
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nent  objects.    Mr.  Wells  Williams  and  the  Her.  Mr.  Bonney 
were  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  through  the  Temple  of 
Honan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    This  is  a  place  of 
great  sanctity,  embracing  within  its  bounds  a  well-endowed 
college  of  Boodhist  priests.    There  are  a  number  of  temples, 
or  rather  shrines  of  the  gods,  standing  within  enclosed  courts, 
which  are  shaded  by  largo  and  venerable  trees.  We  first  passed 
through  a  portal,  placed  in  advance,  like  the  pylon  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  with  a  colossal  figure  on  each  side,  of  the  watch- 
ers or  guardians  of  the  edifice.    With  their  distended  abdo- 
mens, copper  faces  and  fierce  black  eyeballs,  they  might  very 
well  have  passed  for  Gog  and  Magog.    The  temples  were  mas- 
sive square  structures,  with  peaked  roofs,  containing  colossal 
gilded  statues  of  various  divinities,  most  of  whom  were  seated 
cross-legged,  with  their  hands  on  their  stomachs  and  a  grin  of 
ineffable  good-humor  on  their  faces.     They  were  no  doubt  rep- 
resented as  having  dined  well,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  to 
be  propitiated.     We  reached  the  main  temple  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  rites  of  the  Boodhist  priests.     Numerous  candles 
and  "  joss-sticks "  of  sandal-wood  were  burning  at  the  feet  of 
the  vast  statues,  and  the  shaven-headed  priests,  thirty  or  forty 
in  number,  walked  solemnly  in  a  circle  around  the  open  space 
before  them,  chanting  their  hymns.  The  character  of  the  chants 
was  very  similar  to  some  of  those  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  and  there  were  other  features  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
priests  which  showed  the  same  resemblance.     I  believe  this 
fact  has  been  noticed  by  other  travellers. 

After  the  chanting  was  concluded,  the  priests  came  out  in 
single  file  and  passed  into  tho  largo  building  which  they  inhab- 
ited in  common.     Some  of  them  paused  to  speak  with  Mr. 
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Bonney,  who  was  known  to  them,  and  whom  they  seemed  to 
regard  without  the  least  animosity,  notwithstanding  his  mis- 
sionary character.  We  then  entered  a  labyrinth  of  smaller 
buildings,  in  one  of  which  was  a  printing  establishment,  where 
tho  legends  of  Boodhisui  were  multiplied  in  great  quantities. 
Many  of  the  books  wero  illustrated  with  curious  wood-cuts. 
A  little  further,  we  came  upon  the  stable  of  the  sacred  hogs, 
and  wero  allowed  a  look  at  the  venerated  animals.  Alas  !  like 
many  humans,  their  swinish  nature  was  only  increased  and 
intensified  by  their  exalted  station.  Very  slothful  and  greedy 
were  they. 

The  temple,  without  its  various  attendant  edifices,  courts 
and  gardens,  covers  an  area  of  forty-two  acres.  The  garden, 
however,  is  a  mere  vegetable  patch,  with  a  pond  of  the  sacred 
lotus  in  the  midst.  Several  of  these  superb  plants  were  in 
bloom,  and  wc  bribed  a  laborer  to  wade  out  into  the  slimy  pool 
and  procure  ua  a  few  blossoms,  The  slender  stem,  fire  feet  in 
length,  upholds  a  broad  cup,  as  elegant  in  form  as  tho  Warwick 
Vase,  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  when  fully  expanded. 
The  leaves  have  the   velvety   whiteness  of  alabaster,  veined 

I witli  delicate  poncillings  of  the  purest  rosc-eolor,  and  in  the 
centre  lies  the  fruit,  au  inverted  cone  of  pale  green,  surrounded 
with  a  fringe  of  golden  anthers.  Tho  perfume  has  that  fresh 
and  healthy  sweetness  which  never  cloys  the  sense.  The  Rose 
may  bo  a  queen  among  flowers,  but  the  Lotus,  sublime  in  its 
purity,  grace  and  exquisite  beauty,  is  a  goddess.  How  gorgeous 
a  show  must  its  blossoms  make,  on  the  White  Nile,  where,  at 
the  first  ray  of  sunrise,  tens  of  thousands  Hash  open  all  at 
once,  along  leagues  of  shore  I 
Beyond  tho  pool  was  a  little  copse,  in  which  stood  a  small 
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building,  used  in  the  incremation  of  the  dead  priests.     It  wis 
a  simple  chamber,  with  a  small  entrance,  and  Tents  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.     The  body  is  placed  on  a  funeral  pile, 
which  is  replenished  until  the  flesh  is  roasted  into  cinders  and 
the  bones  calcined  into  dust.     On  our  way  back  to  the  river, 
wo  passed  through  the  habitation  of  the  priests,  taking  a  look 
at  their  kitchens  and  refectories,    A  number  of  the  younger 
brethren  gathered  around  us,  lusting  strongly  after  the  carnal 
gratification  of  cigars,  and  my  whole  stock  was  soon  divided 
among  them.     Mr.  Bonncy  took  me  to  visit  a  former  abbot,  a 
man  of  much  learning,  who  was  then  living  in  a  quiet  way,  on 
a  pension.     lie  received  us  with  much  cordiality,  and  showed 
us  his  bachelor  establishment  of  three  rooms  and  a  little  gar- 
den, which  were  kept  in  great  neatness  and  order.     He  waft 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  pale  face,  calm  eye  and  high, 
retreating  brow,  spoke  of  a  serene  and  studious  life.     In  an 
inner  chamber,  however,  I  noticed  one  of  those  couches  which 
are  used  by  the  opium-wnokers,  and  the  faint,  subtle  odor  of  the 
drug  still  hung  about  the  furniture  and  the  walls. 

In  spite  of  the  penalties  attached  to  it  by  Chinese  law,  the 
smoking  of  opium  is  scarcely  a  concealed  practice  at  present 
I  have  seen  it  carried  on  in  open  shops  in  Shanghai,  where 
there  aro  some  streets  which  are  never  free  from  the  sickening 
smell.  It  had  always  been  my  intention  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
practice,  in  order  to  learn  its  effects  by  personal  experience, 
and  being  now  on  the  eve  of  leaving  China,  I  applied  to  a  gen- 
tleman residing  in  Canton,  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  enjoying  a 
pipe  or  two.  lie  was  well  acquainted  with  a  Chinaman  who 
was  addicted  to  the  practice,  and  by  an  agreement  with  him, 
took  me  to  his  house  one  evening.     We  were  ushered  into  a 
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long  room,  with  a  divan,  or  platform  about  three  feet  high,  at 
the  further  end.  Several  Chinamen  were  in  the  room,  and  one, 
stretched  out  on  the  platform,  wan  preparing  his  pipe  at  a 
lamp.  The  host  invited  me  to  stretch  niyse If  opposite  to  him, 
and  place  my  head  upon  one  of  those  cane  head-stools  which 
serve  the  Chinese  in  lieu  of  pillows. 

The  opium-pipe  is  a  bamboo  stick,  about  two  feet  long, 
having  a  small  drum  inserted  near  the  end,  with  an  aperture 
in  its  centre.  A  piece  of  opium,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  is  taken  up  on  a  slender  wire  and  held  in  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  until  it  boils  or  bubbles  up,  when  it  is  rolled  into  a 
cyHndrical  shape  on  the  drum,  by  the  aid  of  the  wire.  It 
loses  its  dark  color  by  the  heating  and  becomes  pale  and  soft. 
Having  been  sufficiently  rolled,  it  is  placed  over  the  aperture, 
and  the  wire,  after  being  thrust  through  its  centre,  to  allow 
the  air  to  pass  into  the  pipe,  is  withdrawn.  The  pipe  is  then 
held  to  the  flame,  and  as  the  opium  burns,  its  fumes  are  drawn 
into  the  lungs  by  a  strong  and  long- continued  inspiration.  In 
about  half  a  minute  the  portion  is  exhausted,  and  the  smoker 
ready  for  a  second  pipe. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  the  taste  of  the  drug  as  delicious 
its  smell  is  disagreeable.  It  leaves  a  sweet,  rich  flavor,  like 
the  finest  liquorice,  upon  the  palate,  and  the  gentle  stimulus  it 
communicates  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  Gils  the  whole  body 
with  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  strength.  The  fumes  of  the 
opium  are  no  more  irritating  to  the  windpipe  or  bronchial 
tubes,  than  common  air,  while  they  seem  imbued  with  a  rich- 
ness of  vitality  far  beyond  our  diluted  oxygen.  I  had  supposed 
that  opium  was  smoked  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  mental  ex- 
hilaration, and  that  to  the  smokers,  as  to  many  who  intoxicate 
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themselves  with  &rdent  spirits,  there  was  no  sensual  gratifica- 
tion in  the  mere  taste  of  the  article.  The  reverse  is  undoubtedly 
the  truth,  and  the  practice,  therefore,  is  doubly  dangerous. 
Its  victim  becomes  hopelessly  involved  in  its  fascinating  illu- 
sions, and  an  awful  death,  such  as  I  had  witnessed  not  long 
before,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  overtake  him  who  indulges  to 
excess.  I  have  a  pretty  strong  confidence  in  my  own  powers 
of  resistance,  but  do  not  desire  to  make  the  experiment  a 
second  time. 

Beyond  the  feeling  of  warmth,  vigor  and  increased  vitality, 
softened  by  a  happy  consciousness  of  repose,  there  was  no  effect, 
until  after  finishing  the  sixth  pipe.  My  spirits  then  became 
joyously  excited,  with  a  constant  disposition  to  laugh ;  bril- 
liant colors  floated  before  my  eyes,  but  in  a  confused  and  cloudy 
way,  sometimes  converging  into  spots  like  the  eyes  in  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  but  oftcnest  melting  into  and  through  each  other, 
like  the  hues  of  changeable  silk.  Had  the  physical  excitement 
been  greater,  they  would  have  taken  form  and  substance,  but 
after  smoking  nine  pipes  I  desisted,  through  fear  of  subject- 
ing myself  to  some  unpleasant  after-effect.  Our  Chinese  host 
informed  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  tako  twenty  pipes,  in  order 
to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  pitch  of  perfect  happiness.  I  went 
home  feeling  rather  giddy,  and  became  so  drowsy,  with  slight 
qualms  at  the  stomach,  that  I  went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour. 
I  had  made  an  arrangement  to  walk  around  the  walls  of  Can- 
ton the  next  morning,  with  Mr.  Bonney,  and  felt  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  should  be  able  to  undertake  it;  but,  after  a 
deep  and  refreshing  fclccp,  I  arose  at  sunrise,  feeling  stronger 
and  brighter  than  I  had  dono  for  weeks  past. 

The  walls  of  Canton  ore  about  eight  miles   in  circuit. 
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This  is  but  ii  limited  extent  for  a  city,  whioh  contains  upwards 
of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  more  than  half  the*  population 
probably  live  without  the  walls,  on  the  side  next  the  river 
In  those  dark,  narrow,  and  crooked  streets  which  lie  behiud 
the  factories,  the  swarm  of  human  beings  is  uninterrupted  from 
the  earliest  dawn  until  lato  in  the  night.  We  set  ont  at  an 
hour  when  few  of  the  Europeans  were  stirring,  and  the  streets 
wcro  already  so  crowded  that  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  porters  and  water-carriers — a  contact  to  be  shunned 
at  all  hazards.  Though  there  was  less  noisome  filth  than  in  the 
streets  of  Shanghai,  more  senses  than  one  were  offended,  and  I 
felt  much  relieved  when,  after  a  walk  of  more  than  two  miles, 
we  came  into  a  leas  thickly  settled  quarter.  A  Chinese  city  is 
the  greatest  of  all  abominations,  and  one  ceases  to  wonder  at 
the  physical  deformity,  or  the  monstrous  forms  of  licentious- 
ness, which  are  to  be  found  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  na- 
tives, when  he  has  seen  the  manner  in  which  they  live. 

Our  road  in  many  places  skirted  the  wall,  which  is  of 
brick,  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  with  a  machicolated  pa- 
rapet. At  the  angles  there  is  sometimes  a  rude  square  bastion, 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  edifice — probably  a  pleasure- 
house  belonging  to  gardens  within.  We  passed  several  gates, 
into  all  of  which  I  looked,  but  could  not  see  that  the  streets 
within  differed  in  tho  least  from  thoso  without.  Near  the 
south-eastern  corner  Mr.  Bonney  entered  suddenly,  I  following, 
e  passed  across  the  angle  and  ont  at  another  gate,  without 
iny  one  attempting  to  hinder  us.  While  we  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  factories,  we  were  allowed  to  pursue  our  way 
unnoticed,  but  in  the  straggling  suburbs  on  the  eastern  side, 
we  were  frequently  bailed  with    the  insulting  cry  of  "Fan- 
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kweil"  (Foreign  Devil  1)  One  old  man,  who  was  at  work  in 
Ilia  shop,  made  an  exclamation  as  wo  passed,  which  Mr.  Bon- 
ney  translated  thus :  "  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  behold  !  two 
devils  suddenly  appeared  before  me ! "  One  of  these  devila 
however  belied  the  character  given  him,  by  carrying  with  him 
a  bundle  of  Christian  tracts,  which  he  distributed  with  »  lib- 
eral hand,  every  one,  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  accepting 
them  with  great  willingness.  Tbey  are  ioo  willing  in  met. 
The  carelessness  with  which  they  take  every  thing  that  is  of- 
fered them  shows  a  lack  of  respect  for  their  own  faith,  an  ab- 
sence of  that  inherent  devotional  spirit,  which  alono  can  serve 
as  the  groundwork  of  their  Christianization. 

At  a  gate  near  the  north-eastern  corner,  we  stopped  at  a 
tea-bouse  to  take  some  refreshment  A  company  of  Chinese 
of  the  middle  class  in  the  white  garb  of  mourning,  were  wait- 
ing there  to  attend  the  funeral  of  some  friend.  The  host 
brought  ns  steaming  cups  of  tea  or  rather  tca-stew,  very  trtrong 
and  invigorating,  and  a  crisp  sort  of  cake  seasoned  with  pork 
and  sugar.  Some  of  the  Chinese  entered  into  conversation 
with  Mr.  Bonney,  in  a  good-humored  friendly  way,  but  one 
young  dandy  stretched  himself  upon  the  bench  beside 
ble,  and  indulged  in  some  contemptuous  remarks  on  foreigners. 
I  was  well  satisfied  to  be  ignorant  of  the  language,  for  his  n 
nor  was  so  insolent,  that  I  could  not  have  replied  with 
same  mildness  and  prudence  as  my  companion. 

The  suburbs  now  ceased,  and  the  open  cultivated  country 
reached  to  the  foot  of  the  city  wall.  To  the  east  csWnded  a 
fertile  plain,  dotted  with  villages,  as  far  as  the  White  Cloud 
Hills,  whose  barren  summits  arose  in  the  distance.  We  kept 
on,  up  a  little  valley  to  some  springs  under  a  hill  on  the  north- 
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era  side  of  the  city,  winch  supply  the  only  good  water  to  be 
had.  They  gush  up,  strong  and  abundant,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  dell,  which  waa  crowded  with  water-carriers,  going  to  and 
from  the  gates.  The  hill  is  crowned  with  a  fort  which  com- 
pletely commands  the  city.  It  was  taken  without  difficulty 
by  Lord  Gough,  during  the  English  war,  and  every  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  open  a  bombardment,  when  the  ransom  of 
$5,000,000,  tendered  by  the  Chinese  merchants,  was  offered  and 
accepted.  There  ia  now  a  email  garrison  within  it,  but  the  sen- 
tinel who  stood  at  the  entrance,  hastily  retreated  within  the 
walls  as  we  approached,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance  again 
until  after  we  had  left. 

The  view  from  the  fort  ia  very  fine,  taking  in  all  of  Canton, 
the  course  of  the  Pearl  Hirer  from  TVhampoa  to  the  mountain- 
ous region  in  the  west,  the  White  Cloud  Hills,  and  the  rich 
delta  of  tho  river,  stretching  away  to  the  Bocca  Tigris.  The 
mountains  which  surround  this  wide  landscape  are  bleak  and 
barren,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  garden-like  beauty  of  the 
plain.  The  broad  arms  of  the  river,  dotted  with  boats  and 
junks;  the  many  villages,  half-hidden  among  groves  of  fruit 

I  trees;  the  lofty  pagodas  that  rise  here  and  there  from  tho 
banks ;  and  the  crowded  city  itself  directly  under  the  eye — 
the  central  point  which  unites  tho  interest  of  all  these  scattered 
objects — combine  to  form  a  panorama  unique  but  thoroughly 
Chinese  in  its  character,  and  affording  as  good  a  type  of  Chinese 
scenery  as  is  readily  accessible  to  foreigners.  The  northern 
part  of  Canton  rests  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  whose  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  great  square  red  temple  four  stories  in  height. 
A  slender  pagoda,  towards  the  river,  is  the  only  other  prominent 
architectural  object.     About  one  third  of  the  space  with  the 
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walls  is  taken  up  with  garden*.  We  did  not  remain  long  upon 
the  hill,  which  is  in  had  repute,  on  account  of  the  robberies 
committed  in  its  vicinity.  After  descending  to  a  little  Tillage, 
and  passing  several  wet  fields  of  lotus  and  the  taro  plant,  we 
came  again  to  the  filth  and  crowds  of  the  outer  city,  and  finally 
reached  our  starting-point,  after  an  absence  of  three  hours. 

The  Feast  of  Lanterns  (as  it  is  called,  though  incorrectly 
by  foreigners)  was  celebrated  during  my  visit,  but  with  much 
less  splendor  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
society.  The  flower-boats  on  the  river  were  all  ablate  with 
lamps,  and  the  shops  in  the  principal  streets  were  gaily  illumi- 
nated. Thero  were  also  " sing-songs"  (theatrical  performan- 
ces), discordant  instruments  of  noise,  and  other  sources  of  Chi- 
nese pleasure,  but  the  whole  display  was  irregular,  barbaric, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  grand  effect.  When  I  called  to  inind 
the  fiery  mosques  of  Constantinople,  and  the  cannon  thunders 
of  the  Night  of  Predestination,  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  seemed 
a  farce  in  comparison. 

I  was  much  interested  in  a  visit  to  Dr.  Parker's  Chinese 
Hospital.  Some  idea  of  the  good  accomplished  by  this  institu- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  since  its  establishment 
more  than  forty-nine  thousand  persons  have  been  admitted. 
Dr.  Parker  himself  is  a  very  accomplished  surgeon ;  his  gal- 
lery of  portraits  exhibiting  the  tumors  which  he  has  removed, 
and  the  collection  of  stones  which  illustrates  his  skill  in  lithot- 
omy, would  be  treasures  to  the  Museum  of  a  Medical  College. 
His  operations  in  lithotomy,  especially,  have  been  remarkably 
successful,  as  he  has  lost  but  four  out  of,  I  believe,  thirty-two 
patients. 

Whilo  in  Canton  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Gideon 
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Nye,  Jr.,  one  of  the  prominent  American  merchants,  who  is  well 
known  at  home  through  his  taste  for  Art.  My  stay  was  very 
pleasant  and  interesting,  and  I  could  have  agreeably  prolonged 
it ;  but  I  was  not  sorry  when  my  last  night  on  Chinese  soil 
arrived.  The  reader  may  have  rightly  conjectured  that  I  am 
not  partial  to  China,  but  this  much  I  must  admit :  it  is  the 
very  best  country  in  the  world — to  leave. 


CHAPTER     XLI. 
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Farewell  to  Chin*— Wbampoa— A  Masioal  Good-Bye— Th«  Bogo*  Forts— Tb«  Last 

Link— The  China  Sea— Life  on  the  8ea  Serpent— The  Straits  of  Mindoro— Pictu- 
resque Islands— Calm  Sailing — Moonlight  In  the  Tropiot— "  Bummer  Isle*  of  Eden" 
—The  Booloo  Sea— The  Cagayanes  Island*— Straits  of  Bastlan— Mindanao— A  Na- 
tlre  Proa— The  Sea  of  Celebes— Entering  the  Straits  of  Macassar— Crossing  tbe 
Equator— Off  Celebes— Lazy  Life— The  Java  Sea— Passing  the  Thousand  Islands- 
Approach  to  tho  Straits  of  Sunda. 

On  tho  morning  of  tbe  9th  of  September  we  left  Canton  in 
the  Macao  steamer,  which  had  been  chartered  to  tow  the  Sea 
Serpent  out  to  sea.  We  went  swiftly  down  the  crowded  stream, 
passing  the  Factories,  the  temple  of  Ho-nan,  and  the  floating 
houses  of  the  aquatic  Cantonese,  and  soon  reached  the  long 
stretch  of  green  paddy-fields  extending  to  Whampoa.  The  day 
was  shady,  but  with  a  soft,  cool,  clear  atmosphere,  which  mel- 
lowed and  deepened  the  rich  colors  of  the  landscape.  The  White 
Cloud  Hills  rose  high  over  tho  undulating  region  between, 
which,  with  its  groves,  villages  and  tall  pagodas,  refreshed  the 
eye,  but  took  not  the  least  hold  on  the  heart.  I  found  myself 
admiring  its  beauty  with  a  cold,  passionless  appreciation,  un- 
connected with  the  slightest  regret  at  leaving  it,  or  the  least 
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wish  to  behold  it  again.  There  may  bo  scenes  in  Cb'na  fair 
to  look  upon,  but  they  are  ennobled  by  no  lofty  human  interest, 
lighted  by  no  gleam  of  poetry  or  art. 

Near  tho  mouth  of  Lob  Cretk  we  passed  a  -all  pagoda, 
and  another  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Whampoa,  crowning  tho 
top  of  a  verdant  knoll.  The  latter  was  built  of  dark-red 
atone,  and  with  the  ivy  and  wild  shrubs  waving  from  the  horned 
roofs  of  its  nine  stories,  was  really  a  picturesque  object.  The 
shipping  of  Whampoa  was  now  visible,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  lay  alongside  of  the  good  clipper  which  was  thence- 
forth to  be  our  ocean  home.  Whampoa  is  a  long,  scattering 
Chinese  town,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  The  foreign 
Tessels  anchored  in  the  reach,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile,  give  the  place  a  lively  air,  and  the  low,  conical  hills 
which  riBe  from  the  shore,  crowned  here  and  there  with  Chinese 
buildings,  relieve  the  tsmeness  of  the  swampy  soil  on  which 
the  town  is  built  We  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  flood-tide, 
which  detained  us  two  honrs. 

The  anchor  was  cheerily  lifted  at  last,  and  we  got  under  way 
for  New  York.  In  going  down  the  river  we  bad  a  fair  view 
of  all  tho  vessels  of  war  anchored  in  Blenheim  Reach,  which 
a  only  half  a  mile  distant,  on  our  right.  The  Mississippi 
lay  nearest  to  us,  and  as  we  drew  near  the  opening  of  the 
reach  one  of  her  boats  appeared,  with  the  band  on  board,  float- 
ing side  by  side  with  us,  while  they  played  our  stirring  national 
airs.  It  was  a  parting  compliment  from  Capt.  Lee  to  Lieut. 
Contee.  The  Sea  Serpent's  crew  gathered  on  the  forecastle, 
gave  three  hearty  cheers,  which  the  Mississippi's  men  answered 
with  a  will,  standing  up  in  the  boat.  This  was  our  last  glimpse 
of  naval  life,  and  a  fitting  farewell  to  the  service.    I  looked  in 
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vain  for  the  Susquehannf,  whioh  was  expected  from  Onmamg* 
moon,  but  she  had  not  arrived,  I  would  have  given  much  for 
another  sight  of  her  big  hull  and  familiar  span;  and,  better 
still,  for  a  hail  from  some  of  her  jolly  men. 

The  river  now  became  broader  and  frequently  expanded  on 
either  side  into  great  arms,  some  of  which  extended  for  many 
miles  into  the  country.  We  passed  the  first  bar,  whioh  was 
created  by  the  Chinese  sinking  junks  to  prevent  the  English 
from  reaching  Canton.  A  high  hill  on  the  southern  shore,  near 
the  second  bar,  which  we  reaohed  about  5  p.  *.,  is  crowned 
with  a  pagoda  150  feet  high,  whioh  is  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Beyond  this,  the  river  again  expands,  to  be  finally 
contracted  into  a  narrow  pass,  at  tho  Bocca  Tigris,  whioh  we 
fortunately  reaohed  before  dusk.  It  is  a  fine,  bold  gateway, 
formed  by  two  mountainous  islands,  which  leave  a  passage  of 
about  half  a  mile  between  them.  There  are  several  Chinese 
batteries  on  either  hand,  but  they  are  more  formidable  in 
appearance  than  in  reality. 

By  the  time  we  had  passed  tho  Bogue,  it  was  dark.  The 
tide  was  now  in  our  favor,  and  we  stood  away  towards  Lintin. 
Wo  had  a  large  number  of  friends,  including  Messrs.  Nye  and 
Tuckcrman  of  Canton,  at  dinner  in  the  cabin,  but  about  10  p. 
m.  they  all  bade  us  good-bye  and  returned  aboard  the  steamer. 
Wo  were  cast  off  a  little  after  midnight,  and  taking  a  north- 
east wind  ran  down  past  the  Lad  rones  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots 
an  hour.  When  I  went  on  deck  in  the  morning,  China  was  no 
longer  visible.  The  weather  was  dull  and  rainy,  but  we  con- 
tinued to  make  good  progress.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th, 
by  which  time  we  had  made  300  miles,  a  violent  squall  came 
on,  tearing  our  maintop-gallant  sail  and  jib  into  ribbons.   Heavy 
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showers  of  rain  succeeded,  and  daring  tlic  night  tho  wind  grad- 
ually settled  into  the  regular  south-west  monsoon.  By  noon  tho 
following  day,  we  were  in  Lat.  14°  54'  N. — consequently  south 
of  the  Paracel  Reefs,  and  beyond  the  latitude  of  violent 
typhoons.  As  the  wind  still  blew  steadily  from  the  south- west, 
Captain  Howland  determined  to  chango  his  course  and  mako 
for  the  Straits  of  Mindoro,  Basilan  and  Macassar,  hoping  to 
get  the  south-east  trade  wind  in  tho  Java  Sea,  and  thus  make 
a  better  run  to  Angier  than  by  slowly  beating  down  the  China 
Sea. 

I  found  the  Sea  Serpent  an  excellent  sea-boat,  in  every 
respect.  She  behaved  admirably  on  a  wind,  slipping  through 
the  water  so  softly  that  we  would  not  have  suspected  the  speed 
she  made.  Although  so  sharp  in  the  bows,  she  was  very  dry, 
scarcely  a  spray  flying  over  the  forecastle.  In  addition  to 
Lieut.  Contce  and  myself,  there  was  but  one  other  passenger, 
Mr.  Parkman  of  Boston.  Capt.  Howland  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  child.  The  officers  were  intelligent  and  obliging, 
and  our  party,  tliongh  small,  was  large  enough  to  be  agreeable. 
Wo  were  all  well  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  cruise  among 
the  Indian  Isles,  and  therefore  wclo>m".'il  tho  Cui'luin's  decision. 

At  sunset,  on  tke  14tli,  we  made  land  ahead,  at  a  considerable 
distance.  As  the  passage  required  careful  navigation,  on  account 
of  its  abundant  reefs,  wo  stood  off  and  on  until  the  nest  morn- 
ing. Passing  the  North  and  North-west  Rocks,  tho  mountain- 
ous island  of  Busvagon,  or  Cunieliuncs,  opened  to  the  south 
and  east,  its  lofty  hills,  and  deep,  picturesquo  valleys  clothed  in 
eternal  green.  The  rocky  islets  which  bristled  between  us  and 
ita  shores  exhibited  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  form  and 
structure.     Some  shot  upwards  like  needless  or  obelisks  from 
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the  dark-blue  sea;  others  rose  in  heavy  masses, like  the  turrets 
or  bastions  of  a  fortress,  crowned  with  tofts  of  shrubbery.  The 
rock  of  which  they  were  formed  was  of  a  dark  slate  .color,  m 
vertical  strata,  which  appeared  to  have  been  violently  broken 
off  at  the  top,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  columnar  basalt 

Busvagon  stretched  along,  point  beyond  point,  for  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  The  land  rose  with  a  long,  gentle  slope 
from  the  beaches  of  white  sand,  and  in  the  distance  stood  the 
vapory  peaks  of  high  mountains.  We  sailed  slowly  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  islets,  to  which  the  larger  island  made  a 
warm,  rich  background.  The  air  was  deliciously  mild  and  pure, 
the  sea  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  sky  as  fair  as  if  it  had  never 
been  darkened  by  a  storm.  Except  the  occasional  gambols  of 
the  bonitas,  or  the  sparkle  of  a  flying-fish  as  he  leaped  into  the 
gun,  there  was  no  sign  of  life  on  these  beautiful  waters. 

Towards  noon  the  gentle  south-east  breeze  died  away ;  and 
we  lay  with  motionless  sails  upon  the  gleaming  sea.  The  sun 
hung  over  the  mast-head  and  poured  down  a  worm  tropical  lan- 
guor, which  seemed  to  melt  the  very  marrow  in  one's  bones. 
For  four  hours  wo  lay  becalmed,  when  a  light  ripple  stole  along 
from  the  horizon,  and  we  saw  the  footsteps  of  the  welcome 
breeze  long  before  wo  felt  it.  Gradually  increasing,  it  bore  us 
smoothly  and  noiselessly  away  from  Busvogon  and  the  rocky 
towers  and  obelisks,  and  at  sunset  we  saw  the  phantomlike  bills 
of  the  southern  point  of  the  island  of  Mindoro,  forty  miles 
distant.  The  night  was  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  full  moon 
— a  golden  tropical  radiance,  nearly  as  lustrous,  and  far  more 
soft  and  balmy,  than  the  light  of  day — a  mystic,  enamored 
bridal  of  the  sea  and  sky.  The  breeze  was  so  gentle  as  to  be 
felt,  and  no  more ;  the  ship  slid  as  silently  through  the  water 
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as  if  her  keel  were  muffled  in  silk;  and  the  sense  of  repose  in 
motion  was  bo  eweet,  so  grateful  to  my  travel -wearied  Benses, 
that  I  remained  on  deck  until  midnight,  steeped  in  a  bath  of 
pure  indolent  happiness. 

Our  voyage  the  next  day  was  Htill  more  delightful.  From 
dawn  until  dark  we  went  slowly  loitering  past  the  lovely  islands 
that  gem  those  remote  seas,  until  the  last  of  them  sank  astern 
in  the  flush  of  sunset.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
their  cones  of  never-fading  verdure,  draped  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  waves,  except  where  some  retreating  cove  shows  its 
beach  of  snow-white  sand.  On  the  larger  ones  are  woody  val- 
leys, folded  between  the  hills,  and  opening  upon  long  slopes, 
overgrown  with  the  cocoa-palm,  the  mango,  and  many  a  strange 
and  beautiful  tree  of  the  tropics.  The  light,  lazy  clouds,  suf- 
fused with  a  crimson  flush  of  heat,  that  floated  slowly  through 
the  upper  heavens,  cast  shifting  shadows  upon  the  masses  of 
foliage,  and  deepened,  here  and  there,  the  dark-purple  hue  of 
the  sea.  Retreating  behind  one  another  until  they  grew  dim 
and  soft  as  clouds  on  the  horizon,  and  girdled  by  the  most 
tranquil  of  oceans,  these  islands  were  real  embodiments  of  the 
joyous  fancy  of  Tennyson,  in  his  dream  of  the  Indies,  in 
"Locksley  Hall."  Here,  although  the  trader  comes,  and  the 
flags  of  the  nations  of  far  continents  sometimes  droop  in  the 
motionless  air — here  are  still  the  heavy-blossomed  bowers  and 
the  heavy-fruited  trees,  the  summer  isles  of  Eden  in  thoir  pur- 

Iple  spheres  of  sea.  The  breeze  fell  nearly  to  a  calm  at  noon- 
day, but  our  vessel  still  moved  noiselessly  southward,  and  island 
after  island  faded  from  green  to  violet,  and  from  violet  to  the 
dim,  pale  blue  that  finally  blends  with  the  air. 
The  next  day  was  most  taken  up  with  calms.  The  captain 
22 
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ami  mates  spent  iimcli  nf  their  time  in  shifting  thsaaibi  to  u  U> 
got  the  most  of  tin'  faint  wind-flaws  that  reached  ua,  watching 
tat  distant  ripple-lines  on  the  ocean,  or  whistling  over  the  nil 
In  ibr  afternoon  land  was  descried  ahead — the  Cagayann 
[.I .in.l.-,  |  little  group  in  tins  middle  of  the  Rooluo  Sea.  We 
passed  between  them  about  four  o'clock,  and  had  a  fair  view 
on  cither  hand.  The  shores  aro  smooth  walla  of  perpendicular 
rook,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  almost  completely 
to  I  curtain  of  rich  vegetation.  Here  nnd  them  th* 
nick  falls  away,  leaving  little  benches  uf  *and,  behind,  which  ri» 
thick  forests  uf  cocoa  or  palm.  I  could  distinguish  with  li 
glass  half  a  doeen  bamboo  huts  on  the  shore.  A  few  b 
were  drawn  np  on  the  beach.  The  islands  looked  bo  lovely  a 
we  passed  them,  in  the  soft  lustre  of  sunset,  that  I  longed  f 
a  day  of  ealin,  to  go  ashore  where  so  few  Europeans  hare  • 
set  foot,  and  have  a  glance  at  the  primitive  barbarism  of  tl 
natirst  The  sea  still  remained  as  smooth  as  a  mountain  lake. 
Wo  saw  great  quantities  of  drift- wood,  upon  which  boobtea  and 
OMSUnnte  penhed  in  companies  of  two  and  three,  and  watched 
for  fish  as  they  drifted  lazily  along.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  islands  wo  frequently  saw  striped  snakes,  four  or  five  feet 
in  length. 

Tho  lofty  coast  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the  largest  4 
Philippine  Islands,  was  visible  at  sunrise,  on  the  19th. 
long  liasilun  appeared  in  the  south-east,  and  by  r 
in  the  mouth  of  tho  strait.     The  observation  gave  Lat.  7" 
Long.  121°  E.    Two  vessels  were-  descried  ahead,  a  ahip  and  a 
brig,  Both  lying  okltt  in  lo  BCndanaO,  and  apparently  becalmed. 
In  fact,  wo  could  easily  trace  a  belt  of  calm  water  t 
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shore,  caused  by  the  high  hills  of  the  island,  which  prevented 
the  southern  breeze  from  "  blowing  home." 

Four  or  five  small  islands — the  commencement  of  the  9oo- 
loo  Archipelago— lie  to  the  westward  of  Basilan.  The  strait 
is  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  port,  and  toler- 
ably free  from  dangerous  points.  To  the  north,  the  hills  of 
Mindanao,  completely  mantled  with  forests,  rise  grandly  to  tlia 
height  of  near  two  thousand  feet.  The  shore  presents  an  almost 
impenetrable  array  of  cocoa  palms.  There  were  two  or  three 
oleared  spaces  on  the  hillB,  and  as  we  entered  further  into  the 
strait,  we  could  see  with  the  glass  not  only  some  native  huts, 
but  the  honses  of  Spanish  residents  on  the  shore.  Still  fur- 
ther, at  the  bead  of  a  little  bight,  and  protected  by  a  level 
island  of  palms,  we  saw  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Sambooan- 
gan.  There  were  several  large  two-story  houses,  and  a  whito 
cbapel,  before  which  lay  half  a  dozen  small  craft  at  anchor. 
A  native  proa  put  out  from  the  shore,  some  distance  ahead  of 
ns,  and  we  at  first  thought  she  was  making  for  na  with  a  load 
of  fruit  As  she  came  nearer  she  hoisted  a  huge  yellow  flag, 
with  a  red  ornamental  border,  and  some  large  red  characters  in 
Chinese.  There  were  sis  persons  on  board,  and  he  who 
appeared  to  be  the  leader  wore  a  yellow  robe.  The  boat  had 
an  outrigger  on  each  side,  and  was  propelled  by  paddles  and  a 
light  canvas  sail.  She  came  near  us,  but  to  our  disappointment 
dropped  astern  and  passed  over  to  Easilan. 

The  latter  island  is  remarkably  picturesque  in  its  appear- 
ance, its  long,  wavy  slopes  of  foliage  shooting  into  tall  conical 
peaks.  In  passing  through  the  strait,  these  piles  of  eternal 
vegetation  on  either  hand  have  an  enchanting  effect.  I  took 
sketches  of  both  islands,  which  preserved  their  outlines,  but 
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_in>  ihi-  limst  idea  of  their  rEdaneM  and  beauty, 
had  a  light  westerly  wind,  with  the  tide  in  our  faror,  and 
u  arose  like  a  globe  of  gold,  passed  the  eastern  n 
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wind*  for  flvo  days,  as  wo  stood  smith  by  west  across  the  Sea  ol 
Celebes,  making  for  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  There  wan  an  oe- 
•BtJoM]  ■Jul]  of  in  hour  or  two,  which  gar*  us  a  "  slant "  in 
th-  rigbt  direction.  The  wind  at  last  shifted,  no  that  we  Were 
nlilf  Id  run  upon  our  OOUTM  elo^o-hauled,  and  on  the  afternoon 
ni'  tliL-  ->."iil,  wo  eaiiL'ht,  a  distant  and  misty  Tiew  of  iho  Hating 
Inlands.  The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  wo  saw  the  lofty  head* 
hind  of  Point  Kaneoongan,  in  Borneo,  at  the  western  entrance 
of  the  straits.  Cape  Don  da,  in  Celebes,  thirty  miles  distant,  ap- 
peared for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  hidden  by  shower*.  On 
the  '27th,  at  noon,  we  were  in  0°  5'  8.,  having  crossed  the 
Equator  nhont  H  a.m.,  and  thenceforth,  for  four  days,  we 
slowly  loitered  along  through  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  with 
light,  variable  winds,  and  seasons  of  dead,  sultry  calm.  Th*i 
mercury  stood  at  88°  in  Hit  Molest  put  of  the  ship.  The  sea 
was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  as  glossy  and  oily  in  it*  dark- 
him;  gleam,  aa  if  tho  neighboring  shores  of  Macassar  had 
poured  upon  it  libations  of  their  fur-famed  unguent.  Occa- 
sionally wo  saw  tho  shores  of  Celebes,  but  so  distant  and  dim 
that  it  was  rather  like  a  dream  of  land  than  land  itself. 
walked  the  deck  languidly,  morning  and  evening,  sot  under  t] 
the  awning  by  day,  alternately  doling  and  smoking  and  : 
ing,  watched  the  drift-wood  floating  by — mangrove  logs,  n 
companies  of  sea-fowl  making    their  fishing  excursions. 
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for  occupation,  and  slept  with  difficulty :  and  thus  the  days 
passed, 

On  the  2d  of  October  a  light  south  wind  reached  us,  and 
wo  left  the  dim,  far-off  hwdhmh  of  (V  lobes — the  land  of  san- 
dal-wood groves  and  birds  of  Paradise.  We  made  the  twin 
rooks  called  "  The  Brothers,"  off  the  southern  point  of  Borneo, 
and  about  noon  passed  between  the  islands  of  Moresses  aud 
Little  Pulo  Laut.  The  latter  are  noblo  piles  of  verdure, 
rising  a  thousand  feet  from  the  water,  in  long  undulating  out- 
lines. The  Java  Sea  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  compara- 
tively free  from  reefs  and  shoals,  and  rarely  exceeding  forty 
fathoms  in  depth,  so  that  vessels  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  it. 
Its  surface  is  as  smooth  as  a  lake,  and  even  when  making  eight 
or  nine  knots,  there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  motion  in  the 
vessel  The  temperature  was  delicious,  and  the  south  wbd  so 
bland,  sweet  aud  elastic,  after  the  sultry,  surcharged  atmos- 
phere of  Macassar  Straits,  that  the  change  was  perceptible  in 
the  temper  and  spirits  of  all  on  board. 

We  had  light  but  favorable  winds,  and  for  four  days  more 
stood  across  the  Java  Sea,  averaging  about  100  miles  a  day. 
The  water  was  alive  with  snakes  and  flying-fish.  Passing  the 
Lubeck  Islands  and  Carlmon  Java,  we  approached  so  near  the 
Javanese  shores  that  on  the  evening  of  the  Ct.h  the  delicious 
land-breeze  came  off  to  us,  bringing  an  odor  of  moist  earth  and 
vegetable  exhalations.  We  expected  to  Lava  a  glimpse  of  Ba- 
tavia,  but  made  considerable  northing,  so  that  we  lost  sight  of 
the  low  Java  coast  before  morning.  At  noon  we  made  the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  as  they  have  been  but  very  imperfectly 
explored,  we  were  obliged  to  go  completely  to  the  northward 
of  them,  instead  of  taking  one  of  the  numerous  channels  be- 
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tween.  They  an  small  and  low,  but  thickly  corered  with 
trees,  among  whioh  the  ooeoa-palm  predominates.  I  counted 
thirty-three  island*  within  a  sweep  of  a  hundred  degrees.  The 
wind  being  dead  ahead,  we  stood  on  the  northern  tack  until  we 
made  the  North  Watcher,  and  then  fetched  a  8.  by  E.  oouree, 
the  current  setting  us  to  windward.  The  mine  evening,  how- 
ever, the  wind  changed,  and  before  I  turned  into  my  berth,  we 
were  thirty  miles  off  Angler  Point,  the  last  gateway  interna* 
ing  between  us  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  had  been  twenty- 
eight  days  in  making  the  voyage  from  Whampofr— *  di«j«m^ 
as  we  sailed,  of  2,613  miles. 
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I  arose  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October,  in 
time  to  see  the  Sea  Serpent  enter  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Od 
our  left,  five  or  six  miles  distant,  arose  the  lofty  headland  of 
Point  St.  Nicholas;  in  front  was  the  rock  called  "  The  Cap," 
and  the  island  of  " 'Thwart- the- Way,"  while  the  mountains 
of  Sumatra  were  barely  visible  far  to  the  west.  We  were 
scarcely  abreast  of  the  headland  when  two  native  prahus,  or 
boats,  were  seen  coming  off  to  us,  the  boatmen  laboring  at  their 
sweeps  with  a  sharp,  quick  cry,  peculiar  to  semi-barbarous 
people.  One  of  the  boats  was  soun  alongside,  with  a  cargo  of 
yams,  plantains  and  fowls,  with  such  fancy  articles  as  shells, 
monkeys,  parroquets  and  Java  sparrows.  The  captain  and 
crew  were  Malays,  and  nearly  all  spoke  English  more  or  lean 
fluently.     The  former  had  an  account-book,  showing  his  deal- 
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ings  with  ships,  and  a  printed  register  from  the  Patch  Goven- 
raent,  containing  notices  of  the  vessels  called  upon  in  the  striiu. 
We  were  gratified  to  find  that  we  had  not  been  beaten,  the 
shortest  passage  from  Whampoa,  previous  to  our  own,  being 
thirty  days. 

The  second  boat  soon  arrived,  and  between  the  two  Capt 
Howland  managed  to  procure  about  fifteen  ewt.  of  jams,  with 
abundant  supplies  of  potatoes,  fowls,  and  paddy.  The  fruiti 
they  brought  off  were  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  ripe  and  green,  and 
a  few  mangosUens,  which  were  then  going  out  of  season.  The 
latter  were  mostly  rotten,  but  the  few  fresh  ones  which  we 
picked  out  were  enough  to  convince  me  that  its  fame  as  the 
most  exquisite  of  all  fruits  had  not  been  overrated.  The  rerj 
look  of  the  snow-white  pulp,  softly  imbedded  in  its  thick,  juicy, 
crimson  husk,  is  refreshing ;  and  its  melting  coolness  and  sweet- 
ness, relieved  by  the  faintest  mixture  of  a  delicious  acid  flavor, 
makes  it  the  very  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Certainly  no  other  fruit  is  comparable  to  it  in  flavor  and  lus- 
oiousness. 

While  the  boat  went  back  to  Angier  for  fresh  supplies  of 
paddy  and  other  necessaries — an  arrangement  which  deprived 
us  of  all  chance  of  landing  there — we  slowly  drifted  down  the 
straits  with  the  tide,  past  Cap  Rock  and  towards  'Thwart-the- 
Way.  I  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Javanese  shore. 
Low  hills,  completely  covered  with  foliage,  rose  from  the  water, 
with  ascending  upland  slopes  beyond,  and  groups  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  background.  In  the  almost  interminable  wealth 
of  tropical  vegetation  which  covered  the  land,  the  feathery 
cocoa-palm  and  the  massive  foliage  of  the  banyan  could  be 
plainly  recognized.     Passing  the  picturesque  headlands   and 
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leafy  wildernesses  of  "  'Thwart-tbe-Way,"  we  lay  to  off  Angier, 
waiting  for  the  boat.  We  were  nearly  two  miles  from  shore, 
but  the  scattered  Malay  village,  the  big  banyan-tree,  the 
Dutch  fort,  and  the  light-house,  with  its  tiled  roof,  were  all 
distinctly  visible.  The  lofty  promontory  of  Rajah  Bassa,  on 
the  Sumatra  side,  loomed  in  the  distance.  The  wind  wag  blow- 
ing freah  from  the  south,  and  favorable  for  us,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  lay  to  nearly  an  hour  for  our  supplies,  surrounded 
in  the  mean  time  with  small  boats,  from  which  wc  purchased 
fish,  shells,  parroquets  aud  Java  sparrows.  At  last,  all  the 
fresh  stores  were  shipped,  and  we  ran  off  before  a  spanking 
breeze.  Point  St.  Nicholas,  Button  Rock,  Angier  aud  'Thwart- 
the-Way  Boon  disappeared,  and  the  superb  conical  peak  of  tlic 
island  of  Crockatoa  rose  on  our  lee  bow.  We  saw  Prince's 
island  at  dusk,  on  the  weather  bow,  and  entered  the  Indian 
Ocean  before  the  twilight  had  wholly  faded — having  made  the 
passage  through  the  straits  under  unusually  favorable  auspices. 

At  midnight  a  man  who  hod  been  shipped  by  the  Consul  at 
Canton,  died  on  board.  He  was  an  old  sailor,  who  had  fallen 
ill  at  Manilla,  whence  he  had  been  sent  to  China,  and  there,  by 
a  blind  course  of  drunkenness  and  harlotry,  sealed  his  own 
doom.  There  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  for  be  had  himself 
cut  it  off.  It  was  a  case  of  deliberate  suicide.  But  he  had 
probably  survived  all  friends,  all  associations  of  home,  all  manly 
energy  and  virtue,  all  pleasure  in  even  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
all  hope  of  any  thing  better  in  life,  and  accepted  death  with 
a  reckless  insensibility  which  disarmed  it  of  fear.  Ho  was 
buried  at  noon  the  next  day,  Capt.  How  land  reading  the  funeral 
service. 

The  next  morning  the  change  from  the  island  seas  of  the 
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Indies,  to  the  open  ocean,  was  at  once  manifest  in  the  dark-Mat 
of  the  water,  the  paleness  of  the  sky,  the  clearness  and  bracng 
freshness  of  the  air,  the  wider  stretch  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
long,  deliberate  undulations  of  the  sea,  which  gave  onr  veaaeU 
motion  we  had  not  felt  for  weeks  before.  Towards  noon  the 
wind  abated,  leaving  us  swaying  uneasily  to  and  fro,  with  the 
sails  napping  heavily  against  the  masts. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  10th  of  October,  an  unusual  inci- 
dent happened  to  us.  The  night  was  clear,  and  cooler  this 
usual,  with  a  light  breese,  not  more  than  three  knots  at  moat, 
and  the  same  heavy  swell  which  we  had  had  for  two  days  pre- 
vious. I  was  walking  the  quarter-deck  with  Mr.  Cornell,  the 
second  mate,  about  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  ship 
suddenly  stopped,  and  shook  so  violently  from  stem  to  stern  that 
every  timber  vibrated.  This  motion  was  accompanied  by  a  dull 
rumbling,  or  rather  humming  noise,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
under  the  stern.  We  were  at  first  completely  puzzled  and 
bewildered  by  this  unexpected  circumstance,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  us  that  it  proceeded  from  an  earthquake 
Capt.  Howiand  and  Mr.  Con  tee  came  on  deck  just  in  time  to 
feel  a  second  shock,  nearly  as  violent  as  the  first.  Those  who 
were  below  heard  a  strong  hissing  noise  at  the  vessel's  side. 
There  did  not  appear  to  bo  any  unusual  agitation  of  the  water, 
notwithstanding  the  vessel  was  so  violently  shaken.  The 
length  of  time  which  elapsed,  from  first  to  last,  was  about  a 
minute  and  a  half.  The  breeze  fell  immediately  afterwards, 
and  we  had  barely  steerage  way  until  morning. 

The  sunset  on  the  following  day  was  one  of  the  most  superb 
I  ever  saw.  The  sky  was  divided  into  alternate  bands  of  pure 
blue  and  brilliant  rose-color,  streaming  upwards  and  outwards 


from  the  sun,  without  any  interfusion  or  blending  of  tbeir  hues. 
At  the  horizon  the  blue  became  amber-green,  and  then  gold, 
and  the  rose-tint  a  burning  crimson.  A  mountainous  line  of 
heavy  purple  clouds  formed  a  foreground  along  the  horinon, 
behind  which  the  rayed  sky  shone  with  indescribable  splendor, 
doubling  its  gorgeous  hueH  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea. 
There  was  a  dead  calm  all  night,  and  at  noon  the  reckoning 
showed  a  progress  of  twenty-eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  swell  was  worse  than  ever,  and  the  sails  seemed  to  be  slowly 
heating  themselves  to  pieces  against  the  masts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  I  lost  a  pretty  little  parroquet 
which  I  had  bought  at  Angier.  He  had  become  so  tame  that 
I  took  him  out  of  the  cage  to  feed,  and  while  to  all  appearance 
contentedly  eating  rice  in  my  hand,  he  shot  off  suddenly,  darted 
through  the  cabin  like  a  flash,  and  out  of  one  of  the  stern-ports. 
He  was  gone  in  an  instant,  and  lost  to  me  for  ever— an  instance 
that  even  freedom  may  be  fatal.  The  afternoon  was  cloudy, 
with  frequent  squalls,  but  about  midnight  the  wind  came  np 
out  of  the  south  and  increased  at  such  a  rate,  that  by  daylight 
we  were  making  twelve  knots  an  hour.  The  swell  was  still 
heavy,  the  sea  covered  with  sparkling  foam-caps,  and  the  sky 
streaked  with  flying  masses  of  cloud.  The  air  had  a  bracing, 
exhilarating  freshness  and  steadiness,  which  led  us  to  hope  that 
we  had  at  last  caught  the  long-desired  "  trades." 

Our  hopes  were  entirely  fulfilled.  My  log  of  the  voyage 
showed  the  consecutive  days'  runs  of  269,  235, 227, 261,  and  247 
miles,  during  which  time  the  ship  kept  on  her  course,  scarce 
shifting  a  sail.  The  weather  was  gloriously  clear  and  brilliant, 
with  an  elastic  and  bracing  air,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from 
70°  to  77°.     The  sunsets  were  magnificent ;  and  at  night  the 
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army  of  Northern  stars,  reaching  from  Taurus  to  Gemini,  i 

t'nj  mill  niiu  sublime  ninl  glittering  band  arrow  the  heavens. 

tin-  21at,  the  wind  abated,  Bad  wo  made  but  148  miles,  but  ii 

.  i Kc  next  day,  and  so  bold  until  the  28th,  when  * 
achieved  268  miles,  paused  the  latitude  of  Madagascar,  am 
entered  tbo  Mo»ambi<pio  Channel.  Here  we  encountered  i 
-sea  and  bead  current,  but  were  cheered  by  the  Big! 
of  the  Cape  pigeon  and  albatross,  which  wheeled  and  swooj« 
across  our  wake,  in  lino.-  U  perfectly  rhythmical  and  barm 
Iiitnia  as  strains  of  music. 

Outlie  1st  of  November,  the  wind  shifted  to  tlio  WoJIwH 
obliging  us  to  run  close-hauled.      In  the  evening  the  | 
very  rough,  rolling  in  long,  beavy  swells,  which  indicated  that 
Wl  Ii  id  entered  the  ocean  current  netting  westward  around  ihe 
Ciijie,     Tbo  ship  plunged  so  violently  that  wo  Dana  down  in 
double-reefed  topsail*,  and  logged  ten  than  live  knot 
four  o'clock  the  nest  morning,  while  it  was  yet  perfectly  dark, 
the  air  was  so  pervaded  with  a  fresh  earthy  smell,  tlmt  t 
Captain  tacked  and  stood  off  ou  a  south-cast  course.     Dayllg] 
showed  ua  tho  bold,  bleak  coast  of  Africa,  about  file  mil.-  -l>- 
lant.     We  bad  made  the  laud  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Pot 
Natal.     At  nine  o'eloek,  however,  we  taeked  again 
having   shifted   sufficiently  to   enable  ua  to   clear   the   land, 
although  wo  ran  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  it  during  the  whole 
day.     The  coast  rose  in  long  ridges  of  bleak  hills,  «  Mob,  near 
tbo  sea,  were  streaked  with  fields  of  barren  sand,  (ml   bribe) 
inland  were  green,  and  covered  with  thickets.     Th 
the  slightest  sign  of  cultivation,  and  I  should  have  consider 
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it  uninhabited,  but  for  several  large  fires  which  were  burning 
on  the  hills. 

The  next  morning,  November  3d,  found  us  becalmed  off  the 
Eastern  headland  of  Algoa  Bay,  It  was  a  warm,  cloudless 
third  of  May  in  the  lower  hemisphere.  We  sounded,  and 
finding  fifty-five  fathoms,  endeavored  to  turn  the  calm  to 
account  by  fishing  for  cod ;  but  after  sending  down  the  line 
four  times  and  having  two  hooks  bitten  off,  a  breeze  came  out 
of  the  cast  and  began  moving  us  forward  too  fast  for  the  sport. 
The  east  wind  nobly  befriended  us.  At  noon  on  the  4th  we 
reached  our  Southern  Ultima  Thulo  (Lat.  35"  17'  S.),  and 
headed  westward  for  the  Atlantic,  fifty  miles  from  the  African 
coast.  Cape  Lagulhas,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Conti- 
nent, was  97  miles  distant.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  sun 
warm,  the  air  deliciously  pure,  and  just  cool  enough  to  make 
walking  on  the  quarter-deck  enjoyable.  The  sea  was  smooth, 
and  no  sign  in  air  or  oceau  betokened  that  we  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  dreaded  Cape  of  Storms. 

At  night  the  young  moon,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  not 
exactly  in  conjunction,  were  bo  near  it  as  to  shine  as  with  tha 
light  of  a  single  planet.  But  two  or  three  degrees  distant 
from  each  other,  they  formed  a  splendid  triangle,  the  effect  of 
which,  oo  the  roseate  field  of  the  austral  sunset,  was  indescriba- 
bly magnificent.  The  sky  was  intensely  clear,  and  towards 
midnight  Taurus,  Orion,  Sirius,  Canopus,  the  Southern  Cross 
and  the  Magellan  Clouds  were  all  visible  at  once,  bewildering 
the  eye  with  their  lustre.  The  next  morning  we  could  plainly 
distinguish,  though  at  a  great  distance,  the  vapors  banging  over 
the  Cape  and  the  headlands  which  bound  False,  or  St.  Simon's 
Bay,  on  the  east.     Towards  noon  they  were  lifted  by  the  sun, 
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tun.)  tin-  fur,  faint,  blue  outline  of  Table  Mountain,  with  that 
of  tlio  four  or  five  broken  peak*  forming  the  Cape,  waa  dia- 

■:.!•■     Tliuv  mre  w  precisely  similar  le  tb 
I  had  weu,  and  to  that   in   my  imagination,  that  I  reeogniisd 
lliein   at  once,  with   a  feuling  of  familiiir  Mqu*£r4HBl 
slowly   passed   astern,  ami   at   four   oYluck   faded   out  of  Bight 
btfcind  ":-.     And  n  bmrdl,  MvBga  old  Africal    Shall  I  ever 
■M  \mir  ghofM  again? 

Now,  ;it  last,  I  felt  that  our  prow  was  turned  homewards — 
that  our  keel  ploughed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  old  far-off  Asian 
,  lay  behind  me.     We  were  again  nailing  for  the  North 

■,  for  the  hemisphere  where  (ha  strong  heart  of  the  world 
;,  mid  will  beat  forever  I  We  were  on  our  own  side  of  the 
i  and  1  felt — what  I  had  not  before  felt,  sineo  leaving 
China — thai  every  day  was  bringing  uio  nearer  home.  The 
very  sky  was  changed  ;  the  sea  was  of  a  deeper  blue ;  the  wave* 
danced  and  sparkled  with  a  merrier  life;  the  clouds  gathered 
into  larger  masses  and  group*  d  themselves  together  with  a  sense 
of  power,  no  longer  liko  tho  slumberous  vapors  of  the  Eas 
■omhiarteg  languidly  away,  in  the  fires  of  the  sun. 
was  a  prophecy  of  America  in  the  very  air,  and  I  invoked 
threefold  benediction  on  the  cold  south- wind,  which  filled  ever 
inch  of  our  towering  piles  of  canvas,  and  carried  us  through  tl 
night  at  twelve  knots  an  hour,  dashing  the  ocean  into  pho» 
phoric  foam. 

After  making  532  miles  in  two  days,  the  wind  abated,  i 
we  dragged  along  slowly  for  three  days  more,  through  the  v 
able  latitudes,  before  taking  the  trade-winds  again.  The  alba- 
tross and  Capo  pigeon  followed  us,  past  their  usual  latitudes, 
until  the  increase  of  temperature,  in  tbo  neighborhood  of  I 


Tropics,  warned  them  to  return.  The  trade-wind,  which  wo 
took  on  the  10th  of  November,  was  rather  sluggish,  Bnd  eren 
with  the  addition  of  sky-sails  and  royal  studding-sails,  our  pace 
was  languid.  The  sea  was  unusually  calm,  and  the  swells  o 
which  we  expected  to  be  "  rolling  down  to  St.  Helena,"  accord- 
ing to  the  sailor's  ditty,  did  not  make  their  appearance.  No 
voyaging  could  be  calmer  and  more  agreeable,  aud  our  routine 
of  life  had  come  to  be  so  settled  and  unvarying,  that  the  day 
slipped  by  unawares.  I  employed  this  period  of  quiet  and  iso- 
lation in  recalling  and  rewriting  a  large  package  of  letters, 
descriptive  of  things  in  India  and  China,  which  had  gone  down 
in  the  steamer  Lewiaton,  in  the  China  Sea.  Floating  over  that 
sleepy,  deserted  sea — for  we  saw  but  a  single  vessel — I  was 
enabled  to  reproduce  the  Past  so  vividly  that  not  a  feature  was 
wanting,  and,  almost  word  for  word,  the  loBt  letters  were 
restored. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  we  passed  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  began  to  count  western  longitude.  The  only 
other  incident  was  the  sight  of  a  rakish -looking  brig,  which 
passed  several  miles  astern.  Mr.  Contee,  who  had  made  a 
cruise  in  the  African  Squadron,  at  once  pronounced  her  to  be  a 
slaver.     Her  movements  betrayed  an  evident  anxiety  to  avoid 
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The  three  passengers  on  board  the  Sea  Serpent  were  greatly 
delighted  to  learn  from  Capt.  Howland,  on  the  day  when  we 
crossed  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  water  was  getting 
short,  and  he  had  therefore  decided  to  touch  at  St.  Helena  for 
a  fresh  supply.  We  had  already  been  more  than  sixty«days 
on  board,  and  the  sea,  with  all  its  wonderful  fascination,  was 
growing  monotonous.  Here  was  an  event  which,  in  addition 
to  its  positive  interest,  would  give  us  at  least  five  days  of  anti- 
cipation and  a  week  of  active  remembrance,  virtually  shorten- 
ing our  voyage  to  that  extent ;  for  at  sea  we  measure  time  less 
by  the  calendar  than  by  our  individual  sense  of  its  duration. 


I  have  spent  several  months  on  shipboard,  when,  according  to 
the  almanac,  barely  a  fortnight  h;td  elapsed. 

The  trade-wind  bore  us  slowly  northward,  and  when  I  went 
on  deck  at  sunrise,  on  the  14th  of  November,  St,  Helena  was 
in  sight,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  It  was  a  dark-blue 
mass,  filling  about  twenty  degrees  of  the  horizon,  and  of  nearly 
uniform  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  gradually  resolved  itself 
into  sharper  and  more  broken  outlines  as  we  approached. 
Except  upon  a  lofty  terrace  on  the  southern  side,  where  there 
waB  a  tinge  of  green  and  some  traces  of  fields,  the  coast  pre- 
sented a  frightfully  rocky  and  inhospitable  appearance.  Nev- 
ertheless it  displayed  some  grand  effects  of  coloring.  The 
walls  of  naked  rock,  several  hundred  feet  high,  which  rose 
boldly  from  the  sea,  in  some  places  overhanging  their  base, 

e  tinted  as  by 

"  the  deep-bluo  gloom 
Of  Ihaudcr-aliuwer," 


the  hollow  ehasms  between  them  being  filled  with  gorgeous 
masses  of  purple-black  shadow,  under  the  sultry  clouds  which 
;r  the  island.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  were 
two  pointed,  isolated  rocks,  prohably  a  hundred  feet  high. 
"We  stood  around  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island,  making 
for  the  port  of  Jamestown,  which  faces  the  north-west.  The 
coast  on  this  side  rises  into  two  bold  heads,  one  of  which  pro- 
jects outward  like  a  gigantic  capstan,  while  the  other  rnna 
slantingly  up  to  a  pointed  top,  which  is  crowned  with  a  signal 
station.  The  rock  has  a  dark,  bluish-slate  color,  with  streaks 
of  a  warm  reddish-brown,  and  the  strata,  burst  apart  in  tho 
centre,  yet  slanting  upward  toward  each  other  like  the  Bides  of 
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the  coast  of  Arabia,  I  never  » 
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a  volcano,  tell  of  upheaval  by  some  tremendous  subterraw 
agency.     The  structure  of  the  island  is  purely  volcanic,  ai 
cicept  the  rock  of  Aden, 
a  more  forbidding  spot. 

The  breese  increased  as  we  drew  near  the  island,  but  when 
we  ran  under  the  lee  of  the  great  cliffs,  fell  away  almost 
entirely,  so  that  wo  drifted  lazily  along  within  half  a  mile  of 
them.  At  length  a  battery  hove  in  sight,  hewn  in  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  and  anchored  vessels,  one  by  oat,  came 
behind  the  point.  We  stood  off  a  Uttle,  urged  along  by  occa- 
sional flan's  of  wind,  and  in  a  short  time  the  shallow  bight 
which  forms  the  roadstead  of  St.  Helen*  lay  before  us.  There 
was  another  battery  near  at  baud,  at  the  foot  of  a  deep,  barren 
glen,  called  Rupert's  Valley,  from  which  a  road,  notched  in  the 
rock,  leads  around  the  intervening  cliffs  to  the  gorge,  at  tie 
bottom  of  which  Jamestown  is  built.  A  sea-wall  across  the 
mouth  of  this  gorge,  a  row  of  ragged  trees,  weather -beaten  by 
the  gales  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  spire  of  a  church,  were  all 
that  appeared  of  the  town.  The  walla  of  the  fort  crowned  the 
lofty  cliff  above,  and  high  behind  them  towered  the  signal 
station,  on  the  top  of  a  conical  peak,  the  loftiest  in  the  island. 
The  atone  ladder  which  loads  from  the  tower  to  the  fort  was 
marked  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  like  a  white  ribbon  unrolled 
from  its  top.  Inland,  a  summit  covered  with  dark  pine-trees, 
from  the  midst  of  which  glimmered  the  white  front  of  a  conn- 
try  mansion,  rose  above  the  naked  heights  of  the  shore.  Thii 
was  the  only  gleam  of  fertility  which  enlivened  the  terril 
Bterility  of  the  view. 

Further  in-shore  a  few  gun-boats  and  water-boats  lay 
anchor,  and  some  fishing-skiffs  were  pulling  about.     As  ' 
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forged  slowly  along  to  a  good  anchoring  ground,  the  American 
consul  came  off,  followed  by  a  hoard  lug-officer,  and  we  at  once 
received  permission  to  go  ashore  and  make  the  most  of  our 
short  stay.  The  consul's  boat  speedily  conveyed  us  to  the  land- 
ing-place, at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  Every  thing 
had  a  dreary  and  deserted  air.  There  were  half-a-dozen  men 
and  hoys,  with  Portuguese  features  and  uncertain  complexions, 
about  the  steps,  a  red-coated  soldier  at  a  sentry-box,  and  two  or 
three  lonely-looking  individuals  undor  the  weather -beaten  trees. 
Passing  a  row  of  mean  houses,  built  against  the  overhanging 
rock,  a  drawbridge  over  a  narrow  moat  admitted  us  within  the 
walls.  A  second  wall  and  gate,  a  siiort  distance  further,  ushered 
ns  into  the  public  square  of  Jamestown.  Even  at  its  outlet, 
the  valley  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and 
the  littlo  town  is  crowded,  or  rather  jammed,  deep  in  its  hot 
torn,  between  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs,  seven  or  eight  hundred 
n  height.  At  the  top  of  the  square  is  the  church,  a  plain 
yellowish  structure,  with  a  tall,  square,  pointed  spire ;  and 
beyond  it  Market  street,  the  maiu  thoroughfare  of  the  little 
place,  opens  up  the  valley. 

A  carriage — almost  the  only  one  in  Jamestown — was  pro- 
cured for  Mrs.  Howland ;  my  fellow- passenger,  Parkman,  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  saddle-horse,  and  we  set  out  for  Longwood. 
We  had  a  mounted  Portuguese  postillion,  and  rattled  up  the 
steep  and  stony  main  street  in  a  style  which  drew  upon  us  the 

:s  of  all  Jamestown.  The  road  soon  left  the  town,  ascending 
right  side  of  the  ravine  by  a  very  long  and  steep  grade. 
Behind  the  town  are  the  barracks  of  the  soldiery  and  their 
parade-ground — all  on  a  cramped  and  contracted  scale ;  then 
some  dreary  burial-grounds,  the  graves  in  which  resembled 
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heaps  of  cinders ;  then  a  few  prints  mansions,  and  gran  gu- 
deu- latches,  winding  upward*  for  a  mile  or  mora.  The  drjli 
and  narrowness  of  the  gorge  completely  abut  out  the  air;  ti» 
brat  was  radiated  powerfully  from  its  walla  of  black  volcanic 
rock,  ami  tlio  bristling  cacti  and  yuccas  by  tlio  roadside,  witi 
tnl  aroTlted  encon-palnis  below,  gave  it  a  fiery,  savage,  tropical 
character.  The  peak  of  the  signal -station  loomed  high  abort 
us  from  the  opposite  bide,  and  now  the  hood  of  the  ravine— i 
precipice  several  hundred  foot  high,  over  which  fell  a  surer 
thread  of  water— eamo  into  sight.  This  water  supplies  the 
town  and  shipping,  In-side  fertilising  the  gardens  111  tho  bed  of 
the  ravine.  It  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  of  tho  sweetest  ami 
freshest  quality.  Looking  backward,  wo  saw  the  spire  of  lbs 
little  church  at  tlio  bottom  projected  against  the  bine  plain  of 
ocean,  the  pigmy  hulls  of  the  vessels  in  the  roads,  and  a  groat 
triangular  slice  of  sea,  which  grew  wider  and  longer  as  we 
ssoonded,  until  the  horizon  was  full  fifty  miles  distant. 

Near  the  top  of  the  ravine  there  ht  a  natural  terrace  about 
a  ipiartcr  of  a  mile  in  length,  lying  opposite  to  the  cascade.  It 
contains  o  few  small  fields,  divided  by  scrubby  hedge*,  and, 
near  the  further  end,  two  pleasant  dwelling-houses,  surrounded 
by  a  garden  in  which  I  saw  some  fine  orange-trees.  This  is 
"  The  Briars,"  memorable  for  having  been  Napoleon's  first  r 
idence  on  the  island.  Tho  Balcombe  family  occupied  1 
larger  of  the  two  dwellings,  which  is  flanked  by  tall  I 
cypresses,  while  the  other  building,  which  was  then  a  mmtn 
pavilion,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  aeoomnmdnti'  (be  1 
peror  and  his  suite,  received  him  on  the  very  night  of  his  It 
ing  from  the  Bellerophon.  It  stands  an  a  tittle  fundi,  r 
looking  a  deep  glen,  which  debouches  into  the  main  reUaj  j 
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below.  The  place  ia  cheerful  though  solitary;  it  has  a  shel- 
tered, Bunny  aspect,  compared  with  the  bleak  heights  of  Long- 
wood,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  great  exile  left  it  with 
regret  Miss  Baloombe'a  account  of  Napoleon's  sojourn  at 
"  The  Briars,"  is  among  the  most  striking  reminiscences  of  his 
life  on  the  island. 

Just  above  the  terrace  the  road  turned,  and,  after  a  short 
ascent,  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  the  grade  became 
easier,  and  the  cool  south-east  trade-wind,  blowing  over  the 
height,  refreshed  us  after  the  breathless  heat  of  the  ravine. 
The  road  was  bordered  with  pine-trees,  and  patches  of  soft 
green  turf  took  the  place  of  the  volcanic  dust  and  cinders. 
The  flower-steniB  of  tho  aloe-plants,  ten  feet  in  height,  had 
already  begun  to  wither,  but  the  purple  buds  of  the  cactus  were 
opening,  and  thick  clusters  of  a  watery,  succulent  plant  were 
starred  with  white,  pink,  and  golden  blossoms.  Wo  had  now 
attained  the  central  upland  of  the  island,  which  slopes  down- 
ward in  all  directions  to  the  summit  of  the  sea-wall  "of  cliffs. 
On  emerging  again  from  the  wood,  a  landscape  of  a  very  dif- 

»ferent  character  met  our  view.  Over  a  deep  valley,  the  sides 
of  which  were  alternately  green  with  turf  and  golden  with 
patches  of  blossoming  broom,  we  looked  upon  a  ridge  of  table- 
land three  or  foni  miles  long,  near  the  extremity  of  which,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  straggling  trees,  we  saw  tho  bouses  of  Long- 
wood.  In  order  to  reach  them,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  around 
the  head  of  the  intervening  valley.  In  this  direction  the  land- 
scape was  green  and  fresh,  dotted  with  groves  of  pine  and  white 
I  country -houses.  Flocks  of  sheep  graaed  on  tho  turfy  hill-sides, 
utd  a  few  cows  and  horses  ruminated  among  the  dumps  of 
broom.     Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  I  noticed  a  small 
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enclosure,  planted  wilh  Italian  cyprcaecu,  and  with  a  *;iun 
white  object  in  th--  centre  It  .1U1  not  need  tbw  pottillieu'f 
words  to  aware  mo  that  I  looked^  upon  this  Grant  or  Napolcoa. 

Looking  eastward  towards  the  sea,  the  hills  became  bare 
<  in'J  with  chasms  and  falling  off  in  tremendous  pre. 
rilnlnot,  the  height  of  which  we  would  only  guem  from  the  dim 
Un  of  the  part  sphere  of  sea.  whose  far-off  horizon  was  drawn 
.'il.tin  Hirir  MtiutiJit-,  mi  Hint  we  seemed  to  stand  in  the  cental 
of  a  *aM  eouoftfllj.  In  color,  form,  and  magnificent  deaola* 
lion,  these  hill.-  called  to  my  wind  tho  mountain    region  «■*• 

iding  iho  Dead  Sea.     Clouds  rested  upon  th> 

ii  summits  to  the  west  of  us,  and  tho  broad,  sloping  val- 
ii  tin?  other  tide  of  the  ridge  of  Longwood,  was  as  green 
i  a  dell  of  Swttxerhmd.  The  view  of  those  fresh  pasture 
slopes,  with  their  flocks  of  sheep,  their  groves  and  cottages,  «u 
,ill  the  Diare  doUgjatftu  from  its  being  wholly  unexjioeted. 
WlMN  the  ridge  join  the  hills,  and  one  can  look  into 

valleys  at  the  nme   Ii ,  then  ia  n  BwU  tarcm,  witli 

.  sign  of  die  "  Grown  ami  Be*         I    ■ 
now  led  eastward  along  the  top  of  tho  ridge,  over  a  waste 
covered  with  clumps  of  hroom,  for  another  mile  and  a 
when  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  Lougwood   Farm,     A  bi 
avenue  of  trees,  which  all  loan  inland  from  r.he  stress  of 
trade-wind,  conducts  to  the  group  .if  buildings,  on  a  Weak 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  tho  fn  11 
Our  wheels  rolled  over  a  thick,  green  turf,  tho  freshness 
which  showed  how  nnfrei|ueiit  must  he  the   visits  of  -ir.mj 

On  reaching  the  gate,  a  small  and  very  dirty  boy,  with  ■ 
mi  Ik- and- molasses  complexion,   brought  out   to  us   a    notion 
i  board,  intimating  that  those  who  wished  lo 
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residenoe  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  must  pay  two  shillings 
a-piece  in  advance ;  children  half-price.  A  neat  little  English- 
woman of  that  uncertain  age  which  made  ma  heBitatc  to  ask 
her  whether  she  Lad  ever  seen  the  Emperor,  was  in  attendance, 
to  recoive  the  fees  and  act  as  cicerone.  We  alighted  at  a  small 
green  verandah,  facing  a  wooden  wing  which  projects  from  the 
eastern  front  of  the  building.  The  first  room  we  entered  was 
whitewashed,  and  covered  all  over  with  the  names  of  visitors, 
in  charcoal,  pencil,  and  red  chalk  The  greater  part  of  them 
were  French.  "  This,"  said  the  little  woman,  "  was  the  Em- 
peror's billiard-room,  built  after  he  came  to  live  at  Longwood. 
The  walls  have  three  or  four  times  been  covered  with  names, 
and  whitewashed  over."  A  door  at  the  further  end  admitted 
us  into  the  drawing-room,  in  which  Napoleon  died.  The  ceil- 
ing was  broken  away,  and  dust  and  cobwebs  covered  the  bare 
rafters.  The  floor  was  half-decayed,  almost  invisible  through 
the  dirt  which  covered  it,  and  the  plastering,  falling  off,  dis- 
closed in  many  places  the  rough  stone  walls.  A  winnowing- 
mill  and  two  or  three  other  farming  utensils,  stood  in  the  cor- 
ners. The  window  looked  into  a  barn-yard  filled  with  mud 
and  dung.  Stretched  on  a  sofa,  with  his  head  beside  this  win- 
dow, the  great  conqueror,  the  "  modem  Sesostris,"  breathed  his 
last,  amid  the  delirium  of  fancied  battle  and  the  howlings  of  a 
storm  which  shook  the  island-  The  corner-stone  of  the  jamb, 
nearest  which  his  head  lay,  has  been  quarried  out  of  the  wall, 
and  taken  to  France. 

Beyond  this  was  the  dining-room,  now  a  dark,  dirty  barn- 
floor,  filled  to  the  rafters  with  straw  and  refuse  timbers.  Wo 
passed  out  into  a  cattle-yard,  and  entered  the  Emperor's  bed- 
room.    A  horse  aod  three  cows  were  comfortably  stalled  there- 
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In,  and  t-lie  floor  of  mtid  anil  looao  atones  was  oorercd  wilt 
dung  ami  litter.  "  Hem,"  said  aba  gudfl,  pointing  to  an  nn- 
twually  filthy  stall  ill  one  corner,  "was  the  Emperor's  bath- 
room. Mr.  Solomon  (a  Jew  in  Jamestown)  ban  the  inarblo 
bafllung  mh  1m  need.  Yonder  was  lib  dressing  room  "— *  big 
hrinded  calf  was  mutielimg  some  grass  in  the  very  spot — "  and 
here  "  (pointing  to  an  old  cow  in  tbo  nearest,  corner)  "  hi*  at- 
tendant slept."  So  miserable,  so  mournfully  wretched  was  the 
MnoattOB.  of  ih.-  place,  that  I  rugrotUid  not  baring  been  content 
will  an  rmfaridfl  vii.i*  of  LongWOOd.  On  the  fither  side  of  the 
cattle-yard  stands  the  bouses  which  with  inhabited  by  Count 
M'lniliiilnii,  Lh  OmH)  nnd  Dr.  O'Mcam ;  but  at  present  they 
are  shabby,  tuiublr-d-jwii  sheds,  whose  stone  walls  alone  havo 
preserved  their  anittanoe  to  this  day.  Ou  the  aide  facing 
1 1n-  MS,  there  are  a  few  pine-treea,  under  which  is  a  small 
ere  scent- shaped  Bab-pond,  dry  and  nearly  filled  with  earth  and 
i  to  lit  and  (bad  bis  tame  fish. 
The  sky,  overcast  with  clouds,  aud  the  cold  wind  which  blow 
steadily  from  the  sea,  added  to  the  desolation  of  the  place. 

Passing  through  the  garden,  which  is  neglected 
house,  and  running  to  waste,  wo  walked  to  the  new  building 
erected  by  the  Government  for  Napoleon's  nan,  bat  which  ho 
never  inhabited.  It  is  a  largo  quadrangle,  one  story  high, 
plain  but  commodious,  and  with  some  ele^nce  in  it*  arrange- 
ment. It  has  been  onen  or  twiee  occupied  as  a  remdenoa,  1) 
i.i  now  decaying  from  very  nea.'lcot.  Standing  under  the  b 
of  the  hill,  il  is  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  much  more  cbee 
ful  in  every  respect  than  the  old  mansion.  We  were  condni 
through  the  empty  chambers,  intended  for  billiard,  dining, 
drawing,  and  bed-rooms.     In  the  bath-room,  where  yet  standi 
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the  wooden  case  which  enclosed  the  marble  tub,  a  flock  of 
geeso  were  luxuriating.  The  curtains  which  hung  at  the  win- 
dows were  dropping  to  pieces  from  rot,  and  in  many  of  the 
rooms  the  plastering  waa  crocked  and  mildewed  by  the  leakage 
of  rains  through  the  roof.  Near  the  building  is  a  neat  cottage, 
in  which  General  Bertrnnd  ami  his  family  formerly  resided.  It 
is  now  occupied  by  the  gentleman  who  leases  the  farm  of  Long- 
wood  from  the  Government.  The  farm  is  the  largest  on  the 
island,  containing  one  thousand  acres,  and  is  rented  at  £315  a 
year.  The  uplands  around  the  house  are  devoted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  oats  and  barley,  but  grazing  is  the  principal  source  of 

I  plucked  some  branches  of  geranium  and  fragrant  helio- 
trope from  the  garden,  and  we  set  out  on  our  return.  I  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Parkman  to  take  my  place  in  the  carriage,  and 
give  me  his  horse  as  far  as  the  "  Grown  and  Hose,"  thereby 
securing  an  inspiring  gallop  of  nearly  two  miles.  Two  Eng- 
lishmen, of  the  lower  order,  had  charge  of  the  tavern,  and 
while  I  waa  taking  a  glass  of  afe,  one  of  them  touched  his  hat 
very  respectfully,  and  said-:  "  Axin'  your  pardon,  sir,  are  you 
from  the  States  ?  "  I  answered  in  tho  affirmative.  °  There  !  " 
said  he,  turning  to  the  other  and  clapping  bis  hands,  "  I  knew 
;  I  Ve  won  the  bet."  "  What  were  your  reasons  for  think- 
ing me  an  Aineriean  ?"  I  asked.  "  Why,"  said  ho,  "  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  Slates  are  always  so  mild  I  I  knowedyou  was 
ie  before  you  got  off  the  horse." 

Wf  sent  the  carriage  on  by  the  road,  to  await  us  on  the  other 
side  of  the  glen,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Grave.  The  path 
led  down  through  a  garden  filled  with  roses  and  heliotropes. 
The  peach-trees  were  iu  blosom,  and  the  tropical  loqudt,  which 
■23 
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I  had  seen  growing  in  India  and  China,  hung  full  of  ripe  yellow 
fruit.  As  we  approached  tho  little  enclosure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glen,  I,  who  was  in  advance,  was  hailed  by  a  voice  crying 
out,  "  This  way,  sir,  this  way ! "  and,  looking  down,  saw  at 
the  gate  a  diminutive,  wrinkled,  old,  gr  inly -headed,  semi-negro, 
semi-Portuguese  woman,  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as  the 
custodisnne  of  the  tomb,  from  descriptions  which  the  officers  ot 
tho  Mississippi  had  given  me.  "  Ah  t  there  you  are  1 "  said  I; 
"  I  knew  it  must  be  you."  "  Why,  Captain ! "  she  exclaimed; 
"is  that  you?  How  you  been  this  long  while?  I  didn't 
know  you  was  a-comin',  or  I  would  ha'  put  on  a  better  dress, 
for,  you  see,  I  was  a-washin'  to-day.  "  Dickey  1  " — addressing 
a  great,  fat,  white  youth  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  with  a 
particularly  stupid  and  vacant  face — "run  up  to  tho  garden, 
and  git  two  or  three  of  the  finest  bokys  as  ever  you  can,  for  tho 
Oaptaiu  and  the  ladies !  " 

At  the  gate  of  tho  enclosure  hung  a  placard,  calling  upon 
all  visitors  to  pay,  in  advance,  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence each,  before  approaching  the  tomb.  This  touching  tes- 
timony of  respect  having  been  complied  with,  we  were  al- 
lowed to  draw  near  to  the  empty  vault,  which,  for  twenty 
years,  enshrined  the  corpse  of  Napoleon.  It  is  merely  an  ob- 
long shaft  of  masonry,  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  with  a  rude 
roof  thrown  over  the  mouth,  to  prevent  it  being  filled  by  the 
rains.  A  little  railing  surrounds  it,  and  the  space  between  is 
planted  with  geraniums  and  scarlet  salvias.  Two  willows — one 
of  which  has  been  so  stript  by  travellers,  that  nothing  but  the 
trunk  is  left — shade  the  spot,  and  half-a-dozen  monumental 
cypresses  lift  their  tall  obelisks  around.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  where  the  bed  of  masonry  which 
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enclosed  the  coffin  still  remains.  I  descended  to  the  lowest 
step,  and  there  found,  hanging  against  the  damp  wall,  a  written 
tablet  stating  that  the  old  woman,  then  waiting  for  me  at  the 
top,  told  an  admirable  and  excellent  story  about  the  burial  of 
Napoleon,  which  travellers  would  do  well  to  extract  from  her, 
and  that  one  shilling  was  but  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
pleasure  she  would  afford  them.  Appended  to  the  announce- 
ment were  the  following  lines,  which  I  transcribed  on  the 
spot: 

"  Firmly  strike  my  bounding  lyre, 

Poet's  muse  can  never  tire, 

Nosegays  gay  and  flowers  so  wild, 

Climate  good  and  breezes  mild, 

Hnmbly  ask  a  shilling,  please, 

Before  the  stranger  sails  the  seas. 
Napoleon  was  in  love  with  a  lady  so  true, 
He  gave  her  a  gold  ring  set  with  diamonds  and  pearls, 
Which  was  worthy  the  honors  of  many  brave  earl*. 
But  she  died,  it  is  said,  in  her  bloom  and  her  beauty, 

So  his  love  broken-hearted 

For  ever  waB  parted. 
He  drank  of  the  spring  and  its  water  so  clear, 
Which  was  reserved  for  his  use,  and  he  held  it  most  dear. 

So  he  died,  so  he  died, 

In  the  bloom  of  his  pride. 
In  hi?  life  he  sat  under  yon  lone  willow-tree, 
And  studied  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea ; 
His  arms  were  akimbo,  his  thoughts  far  away. 
He  lived  six  months  at  the  house  on  the  hill,  at  his 

friend's,  the  brave  General  Bebtraxd  by  name,  and 
from  thence  he  would  come 

To  visit  the  spot, 

And  stand  in  deep  thought, 

Forgotten  or  not" 
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If  I  bad  been  saddened  by  the  neglect  of  Longwood,  I 
was  disgusted  by  the  profanation  of  the  tomb.  Is  there  not 
enough  reverence  in  St  Helena,  to  prevent  the  grave  which  a 
great  name  has  hallowed,  from  being  defiled  with  such  abomi- 
nable doggerel  ?    And  there  was  the  old  woman,  who,  having 

• 

seen  me  read  the  notice,  immediately  commenced  her  admirable 
and  interesting  story  in  this  wise :  "  Six  years  he  lived  upon 
the  island.     He  came  here  in  1815,  and  he  died  in  1821.     Six 
years  ho  lived  upon  the  island.     He  was  buried  with  his  head 
to  the  east     This  is  the  east     His  feet  was  to  the  west     This 
is  the  west     Where  you  see  that  brown  dirt,  there  was  his 
head.     He  wanted  to  be  buried  beside  his  wife  Josephine; 
but,  as  that  couldn't  be  done,  he  was  put  here.     They  put  him 
hero  because  he  used  to  come  down  bore  with  a  silver  mug  in 
his  pocket,  and  take  a  drink  out  of  that  spring.     That's  the 
reason  he  was  buried  here.     There  was  a  guard  of  a  jsargcant 
and  six  men  up  there  on  the  hill,  all  the  time  he  was  down  here 
a-drinkin'  out  of  the  spring  with  his  silver  mug.     This  was  the 
way  he  walked."     Here  the  old  woman  folded  her  arms,  tossed 
back  her  grizzly  head,  and  strodo  to  and  fro  with  so  ludicrous  an 
attempt  at  dignity,  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  was  forced  into 
laughter.     "  Did  you  ever  see  him  V  "  I  asked.     "  Yes,  Cap- 
tain," said  she, "  I  seed  him  a  many  a  time,  and  I  always  said, 
'flood  mornin,'  Sir/  but  he  never  had  no  conversation  with 
me."     A  draught  of  the  cool  and  delicious  lymph  of  Napo- 
leon's Spring  completed  the  farce.     I  broke  a  sprig  from  ono 
of  the  cypresses,  wrote  my  name  in  the  visitor's  book,  took  tho 
"  boky"  of  gillyflowers  and  marigolds,  which  Dickey  had  col- 
lected, and  slowly  re-mounted  tho  opposite  side  of  tho  gen. 
My  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  from  the  desecrated  grave  to 
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that  fitting  sepulchre  where  he  now  rests,  under  the  banners  of 
a  hundred  victorious  battle-fields,  and  guarded  by  the  timeworn 
remnant  of  his  faithful  Old  Guard.  Let  Longwood  be  levelled 
to  the  earth,  and  the  empty  grave  be  filled  up  and  turfed  overl 
Better  that  these  memorials  of  England's  treachery  should  be 
seen  no  more  I 

We  hastened  back  to  Jamestown,  as  it  was  near  sunset. 
The  long  shadows  already  filled  the  ravine,  and  the  miniature 
gardens  and  streets  below  were  more  animated  than  during  the 
still  heat  of  the  afternoon.  Capt.  Howland  was  waiting  for  us, 
as  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail.  Before  it  was  quite  dark,  we 
had  weighed  anchor,  and  were  slowly  drifting  away  from  the 
desolate  crags  of  the  island.  The  next  morning,  we  saw  again 
the  old  unbroken  ring  of  the  sea. 
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For  throo  days  after  leaving  St.  Helena  we  had  calm,  sluggish 
weather,  but  on  the  17th  took  the  trade-wind  again,  and  for  five 
days  thereafter  averaged  200  miles  a  day.  The  wind  waa 
steady,  dead  astern,  and  the  sea  calm,  with  very  little  swell. 
The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  atmosphere  sultry,  with  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  80°  to  85°.  Flying-fish  appeared  in 
greater  quantities  than  I  ever  noticed  before.  The  phospho- 
rescence of  the  sea  was  wonderful.  The  first  half  of  the  night 
was  dark,  as  the  moon  was  entering  her  last  quarter,  and  the 
ship's  wake  was  a  dazzling  trail  of  silver  fire.  The  rudder 
dashed  out  of  the  darkness  clusters  of  luminous  globes  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  which  scattered  and  spread,  growing 
brighter  as  they  approached  the  surface.  The  light  rippling  of 
the  waves,  far  and  wide,  kindled  brilliant  sparkles,  which  stud- 


ded  tbe  watery  firmament  like  stare,  to  which  the  long,  wavy, 
shining  wake  of  our  vessel  formed  tbe  Milky  Way.  One  who 
leaned  over  the  stern  asked  me  whether  those  fiery  globe*  were 
not  the  astral  lamps  willi  which  the  Undines  lighted  their  sub- 
oceanic  caverns;  but  I  refused  to  accept  the  fancy.  The 
imagination  positively  forbids  any  such  poetical  creatures  to 
inhabit  the  vast  desert  spaces  of  ocean.  The  Undines  arc  the 
nymphs  of  rivers  and  fountains;  the  mermaid  only  haunts  the 
shore.  The  mid-sea  is  too  vast,  ton  mid  in  its  barren  sublimity, 
to-  be  peopled  by  human  dreams. 

At  midnight,  on  the  24th  of  December,  we  crossed  the 
Equator  in  Long.  3l)°  W.,  having  been  fifty-nine  days  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Wo  hoped  to  have  taken  the  north-east 
trades  soon  afterwards,  but  were  tantalized  for  a  week  with 
calms,  and  light,  variable  winds,  during  which  we  did  not 
average  more  than  125  miles  a  day.  On  the  1st  of  Deeembnr, 
in  Lat.  12°  N.  a  large  butterfly  and  two  dragon-flies  came  on 
board.  Tbe  nearest  land,  the  coast  of  Guiana,  was  more  than 
flOO  miles  distant.  I  hare  never  seen  it  stated  that  these  insects 
are  eapnble  of  such  long  flights. 

We  had  been  onboard  the  Sea  Serpent  eighty-one  days,  and 
our  hopes  of  spending  Christmas  at  home  were  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, when  the  long-desired  trade-wind  struck  us.  On  the  2d 
of  December  we  made  21tS  miles;  on  the  3d,  265  miles;  and 
on  tbe  4th,  three  hundred  miles,  which  was  our  best  day's  run 
during  the  voyage.  Oor  j;ood  ship  fairly  whistled  through  the 
water,  cutting  her  way  so  smoothly  that  there  was  scarcely 
foam  enough  before  her  bows  to  throw  a  scud  over  the  fore- 
castle, or  wake  econgh  behind  her  stern  to  tell  that  she  had 
passed.      The  beautiful   wave-lines  of  her   counter  allowed  the 


dead  water  to  close  as  passively  us  if  the  ocean  Lad  not  been 
disturbed. 

On  the  morning  of  December  tbe  11th,  in  Lat.  32^  N.  and 
off  the  lee  of  tbe  Bermudas,  tbe  wind  hauled  round  to  tbe 
north-west  and  blow  balf  a  gale  for  the  two  following  days, 
during  which  we  ran  westward  under  close-reefed  topsails.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  1 1th  we  were  two  degrees  west  of 
New  York,  and  somewhere  off  Darien,  in  Georgia,  Tbe  wind 
then  shifted  more  to  the  westward,  and  by  noon  on  the  Kith, 
we  were  in  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  about  75  milea  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Fear.  Three  or  four  vessels  bound  north, 
were  "in  sight,  apparently  driven  under  the  lee  of  Cope  Hat- 
teras,  like  ourselves,  by  the  violence  of  the  northern  gale.  In 
the  afternoon,  an  hermaphrodite  brig,  which  had  risen  on  tbe 
weather  bow,  stood  down  towards  us  and  we  saw  a  boat  put  off 
from  her.  We  suspected  at  first  that  the  brig  might  be  a  relief 
vessel,  bat  were  soon  undeceived  by  tbe  boat  coming  alongside. 
A  raw,  rough  fellow,  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  red  cap,  came  over 
the  aide,  and  stated  that  the  brig  was  a  Nova  Scotian,  bound 
from  Magna-  to  Cape  Breton,  had  been  out  twenty  days,  and 
had  but  four  days'  provisions  on  board.  He  was  on  a  begging 
errand,  and  was  successful  enough  to  get  a  barrel  eacb  of  flour, 
bread,  pork  and  beef.  Tbe  brig  had  encountered  strong  north- 
erly and  north-easterly  winds  for  the  previous  eight  days.  The 
boat's  crew  were  hale,  athletic  Nova-Seotians,  and  it  was 
refreshing  to  see  such  well-knit,  sinewy  frames,  such  hold, 
hearty  features,  and  snob  ruddiness  of  warm  and  healthy  blood. 
As  the  Bermudas  had  not  suffered  ua  to  pass,  I  hopod  that  the 
sailor's  couplet  would  apply  both  ways,  and  that  Cape  Hatteraa 
would   lei  us  off  easily.      On   Saturday  morning,  the 
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breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south-east.  Gradually  increasing,  it 
hauled  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  by  noon  we  were 
dashing  oa  our  course  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots.     The  sky  was 

jvercast  to  obtain  an  observation,  but  according  to  the 
reckoning  we  were  in  Lnt.  35°  16'  N.  and  Long.  76°  17'  W. 
At  2  p.  m.  we  ran  across  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 

same  at  onee  upon  soundings.  The  line  of  junction  between 
the  dark-bine  water  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  pale-green  of  the 
shoals  was  marked  with  wonderful  distinctness.  The  stern  of 
our  vessel  was  in  the  former,  while  the  latter  reached  to  her 
waist.  Within  the  distance  of  a  ship's  length,  the  temperature 
of  the  sea  changed  from  72°  to  6'2°.  The  water  immediately 
became  of  a  paler  green,  and  wo  felt  an  ugly  ground  swell. 
At  the  same  instant  Mr.  Cornell  discerned  land  off  the  port 
beam,  and  a  single  glauce  sufficed  to  show  that  it  was  Cape 
Hattcras,  which,  according  to  our  reckoning,  should  have  been 
weathered  two  hoars  before.  The  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
had  evidently  been  much  retarded  by  the  strong  north-eastern 
galea. 

It  blew  hard  during  the  night,  and  there  was  a  very  heavy 
in  the  stream,  but  on  soundings  the  water  was  smoother, 
i  ran  the  whole  night  with  no  other  sail  than  close-reefed 
fore  and  main  topsails,  and  reefed  foresail.  In  the  morning  the 
sky  was  clear  and  cold,  and  the  air  for  the  first  time  biting  and 
wintry,  rendering  our  heaviest  clothing  necessary  to  support  the 
sudden  change  from  the  Tropics.  The  wind  gradually  veered 
to  W.N.  W.,but  by  noon  we  wore  off  Gape  Henlopeu.  We  ran 
close-hauled  all  day,  striving  to  get  to  windward  in  order  to 
make  Sandy  Hook  the  nest  morning,  but  found  ourselves  at 
sunriso  about  40  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it.     The  transition 
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to  a  winter  climate  was  like  a  cold-plunge  bath.  The  ther- 
mometer sank  to  25°  and  water  froze  on  deck.  At  noon  a 
pilot-boat  hove  in  sight,  running  down  towards  us.  The  ship 
was  put  about,  in  order  to  meet  her,  but  this  movement  grad- 
ually brought  a  bark,  which  was  to  windward  of  us,  between  us 
and  the  boat,  and  as  the  latter  hoisted  signal,  the  boat  was 
obliged  to  give  her  the  only  pilot  aboard. 

We  had  a  tedious  night,  of  alternate  calms  and  snow-squalls, 
and  I  slept  very  little,  out  of  anxiety  lest  a  stiff  nor'westcr 
should  spring  up  and  blow  us  out  to  sea  again.  But  by  morn- 
ing we  had  a  pilot  aboard,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  shift  of 
the  wind,  inn  do  a  tack  which  brought  us  in  sight  of  Sandy 
Hook  and  of  two  steam-tugs.  At  ten  o'clock  the  Leviathan 
had  grappled  uh  ;  the  useless  sails  were  furled,  and  we  sped 
surely  and  swiftly,  in  the  clear  winter  sunshine,  up  the  outer 
bay,  through  the  Narrows  and  into  the  noble  harbor  of  New 
York.  The  hills  of  Statcn  Island  glittered  with  snow ;  the 
trees  had  long  been  bare  and  the  grass  dead ;  aud  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  three  years,  I  looked  upon  a  winter  landscape. 
It  was  the  20th  of  December,  and  101  days  since  our  departure 
from  Whampoa.  We  rapidly  approached  the  familiar  and 
beloved  city,  and  at  2  r.  m.  I  landed  on  one  of  tho  East  River 
piers. 

I  had  left  New  York  on  the  28th  of  August,  1851,  and  had 
thus  been  absent  two  years  and  four  months.  During  this 
time  I  had  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  ascended 
the  Nile  to  the  Negro  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  journeyed  in 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  India,  visited  China  twice,  and 
taken  .part  in  the  American  expedition  to  Japan.  I  had 
travelled  altogether  about  fiftj  thousand  miles,  and  in  all  my 
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wanderings,  in  all  my  intercourse  with  men  of  whatever  race  or 
clime,  had  been  received  with  kindness  and  attended  by  uniform 
good  fortune.  Let  me  hope  that  the  reader,  who  has  had  the 
patience  to  accompany  me  through  the  narrative  of  this  long 
and  adventurous  journey,  will  arrive  at  its  close  with  the  same 
faith  in  those  innate  virtues  of  human  nature  which  no  degrada- 
tion can  obscure,  and  the  same  dependence  on  that  merciful 
Providence,  whose  protection  extends  over  all  lands  and  seas. 


finis. 
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